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FOREWORD 


One night in February our car coughed its way into the 
empty moonlit streets of Rome. We didn’t know why it was 
coughing, but it had been doing it since Pisa and getting worse 
all the time. We were free-wheeling down the slightest slopes 
because we almost certainly hadn’t enough petrol. Jenny had 
left her bag, with her passport and money and our marriage 
lines and everything, on a chair in a bar in Grosseto, and 
there was no conceivable chance of ever seeing it again. We 
had come from Genoa and we were desperately tired. Only 
the wedding-cake statuary of the Ponte Vittorio Emmanuele 
and the grave, lovely palaces of the Lower Corso showed us 
that we had arrived, we could sleep as long as we liked, and 
there were sunny, friendly days in Rome ahead of us. 

When we finally stumbled into the place where we were 
going to stay they handed us each a telegram. Mine, from 
the Daily Mail, read: essential return London immediately 
to complete formalities for going Moscow early March with 
British Delegation to Foreign Ministers Conference. Jenny’s, 
from the Sunday Dispatch, read: vital return London 
instantly to complete arrangements for going America for 
couple months to write series personal articles stop have 
booked you Queen Elizabeth February twenty-eighth. So we 
abandoned the car, took the next train back to Paris, flew 
to London and there split right and left, west and east, and 
wrote each other these letters. 

In revising them to take out the bits which no one but 
ourselves must read, we have realised that the two series of 
letters are completely different in character. Jenny’s are 
personal, factual, dealing with life as it is actually lived in 
America. Mine are theoretical, contentious, dealing with the 
development of ideas. At first sight they don’t dovetail at all. 
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But ultimately, we believe, the difference reflected in these 
letters is the essential difference between the two contending 
halves of the world. In America, by trial and error, by bold 
and costly experimentation, a mode of living is working itself 
out. The future is being born painfully, but naturally. The 
results will be justified only by themselves. There is no 
theoretical target, but the practical target of each individual 
is a high standard of material living. So America consists of 
what it looks like, how it behaves, what it eats, where it lives, 
what its amusements are—all its physical habits. 

In Russia a theory is being imposed. The future is being 
born by a Caesarean operation. And since the theory has been 
accepted with religious fervour as true, the results don’t 
matter. The theory and its development and its application to 
the world are alone relevant. The physical habits and circum¬ 
stances of the Russians are irrelevant because they are not (in 
the eyes of the exponents of the theory) the justification or 
otherwise of the theory. The exponents would add that in 
any case, for a number of reasons, it has not yet been possible 
to apply the theory thoroughly, and that if you insist on 
judging by results you must give it a much longer trial. But 
the theory is the thing. And the world’s interest in Russia 
to-day should be focused on the development of the theory, 
and the strategy and tactics of its application. 

Finally, since these really are letters or parts of letters, let 
no one judge them as an attempt at a definitive work on 
America and Russia. We have dealt in views rather than 
statistics. We have made no attempt at completeness, and 
therefore there can be no apology for loopholes. We claim the 
right to all the undisciplined licence of letter-writers. 

Alexander Clifford 
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LETTER FROM J. N. TO A. C. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH, MID OCEAN 

FIRST DAY OF MARCH, 1947 

Since we parted at Waterloo—you for Red Square and me for 
Times Square—the feeling has kept recurring that this 
is not the way I should voyage to the United States for the 
first time. To approach it in the right spirit—the spirit of 
Europeans who made it what it is (and what it is I am 
about to discover)—I felt I should be going the hard, pioneer 
way—third-class Italian onion ship or cattle boat. As it is. 
my first letter to you plunges us unsuitably into a gossip 
column. 

I shared the carriage with the expertly lovely Margaret 
Sweeney and a friendly American woman in a sable coat. 
Talk swivelled to the over-discussed subject of “customs 
officials ”. The American woman said she would have nothing 
to declare as she had given all her clothes away to her British 
friends. 

A Southern Railway steward served us with individual pots 
of tea and as Mrs Sweeney and I drew off - our gloves to deal 
with them the American woman gave a little cry of pity. 
“ Oh!! I do feel sorry for you poor Englishwomen.” Mrs 
Sweeney and I stiffened. “Oh, why?” “Your poor, rough, 
red* hands,” cried the American woman. I think Mrs Sweeney 
and I both felt rather ashamed that our hands weren't poor, 
rough or red. 

I learnt later that in a nearby compartment the Queen’s 
brother and his wife were having a similar experience. An 
American business man sitting opposite them asked them if 
they were British. They told him “ Yes ”. “ Jeese, I’m sorry,” 
he said, and gave them each a bar of chocolate! 

And so we British enter a new era when our most dis¬ 
tinguished citizens accept bars of chocolate in railway 
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carriages from strange men from the New World who pity 
them. And, suddenly, it becomes surprising and gratifying 
that Britain can make the biggest ship in the world. 

The Queen Elizabeth is so big that when the boat train 
pulled in alongside it at Southampton it was some time before 
I realised that we had—it rose like a great white wall, screen¬ 
ing the docks. 

The passengers poured out of the carriages with high 
screams and fluttering like pedigree pigeons released from a 
gilded crate. The Queen Elizabeth stewards lined up in smart 
navy-blue uniforms, methodically gathered up suitcases and 
hat boxes and streamed on to the ship, bowed under their 
expensive loads. 

After a quick painless passage through the passport control 
barrier on the dock we obediently fluttered after the stewards. 
Up a white-canopied gangway into the brightly lighted 
milling-space which I think is known as the “ Main Hall 
Stewards stood attentively around and uniformed men with 
medals and touches of gold braid answered a cascade of 
questions. . . . 

“ Which deck are we on now? ” 

“ Where’s the Purser’s office—I want to change my cabin— 
I'm in with two women—it’s too much.” 

“ Where can I send a cable, please? ” People were queueing 
up to send cables and change their cabins. .. . 

In the lounges and the staterooms and bars and all the 
other rooms (I know I shall never learn their names even if 
by chance I should find them again—which seems unlikely) 
there was that same high noisy chatter with which one 
associates the first day of the summer holidays in a big new 
Grand Hotel at the seaside. Of course, that’s exactly what 
this ship is—a Grand Hotel on Waves—indeed any similarity 
between it and any real ship appears purely coincidental. It 
seems almost indecent—an unforeseen accident—if one 
happens to open the wrong door and see the sea. This 
illusion is further emphasised by the notable absence of 
sailors, who are tidied away in some operative, nasty and, no 
doubt, more ship-like part of the ship, and by a local jargon 
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which calls “ portholes ” “ windows ” and “ cabins ” “ bed¬ 
rooms This will become clearly absurd if the ship rolls and 
tosses and buckets in mid-Atlantic (which the experienced 
claim it does for it is constructed a deck too high, which 
makes it roll and then drop) and they have no comforting 
word for me for “ wave ” or “ seasick 

I feel I ought to include in my next Sunday’s article an 
attack on the decoration of the Queen Elizabeth. 

One feels it wouldn’t matter our becoming an economically 
second-rate nation, it wouldn’t matter if we became bracketed 
with Belgium, Holland, Switzerland and the other small 
proud nations. There is no shame in being small. Quantity 
is not very important but quality is all-important. The 
quality of the Queen Elizabeth decoration makes one 
suddenly ashamed for Britain. It is vulgar and ostentatious 
and aesthetically humiliating. It is a wealth of lalique, 
“ decorative glass panels ” and “ contrasting wood inlays ”. 
The booklet I found in my cabin claimed: “Elegance and 
architectural simplicity are essential points of the design of 
all the public rooms and staterooms in the ship. The decorative 
themes are modern without being ultra modem. Period 
styles have been disregarded, and the rooms, whilst perfectly 
satisfying to the most cosmopolitan conceptions of culture 
and good taste, will at the same time convey an atmosphere 
of restfulness and comfort. 

“ The designers and decorators have been assisted by a group 
of artists, many of whom are represented in art galleries in 
the United States as well as the United Kingdom.” 

Because I heard a hundred cries of admiration for the 
decoration and both the British and American passengers 
seemed to think it was the most beautiful place in which they 
had ever been only goes to show the alarming tendency for 
taste to be dictated by the man in the street. No real artist, 
no person with taste, could possibly have rested or felt com¬ 
fortable in this monument to the third-rate. 

And to think that Britain produced Wedgwood, and Chip¬ 
pendale and Doulton and Sheraton and dictated the taste of 
the world! You claim there has been no good music since 



Beethoven. Have all the arts become sterile? I wonder if you 
will discover artistic sterility in Russia, too? 

My cabin—sorry, “ bedroom ”—is nice enough. Plain, 
varnished wood walls and a cupboard and dressing-table to 
match. Two bunks—sorry, beds—covered in garish white 
satin quilts with scarlet and purple designs. (Happily these 
were removed at once and hidden away for the voyage.) 

In the adjoining bathroom there are taps labelled “Hot 
Salt ”, “ Cold Salt ”, “ Hot Domestic ” and “ Cold Domestic 
I tried to wash my hands in “Hot Salt” but it didn’t seem 
to work, so I made do with “ Hot Domestic ”. 

My cabin (to hell with it) does have two very fortunate 
assets—a jolly Scots stewardess called “ Scotty ”, who wears a 
neat grey nurse-like uniform, and the pale, sympathetic wife of' 
the Daily Telegraph correspondent in New York, Tom Steele. 

I had lunch before we sailed. In the immense dining-room 
the British element were trying, with loud cries, to eat 
through an exaggeratedly exciting menu. One could see that 
it was all going to end in a good cry. The British passengers 
(who outnumber the Americans fifty to one) all, I am sure, 
feel a small sense of triumph that we are on our way at last. 
Just to lie back and think how many queueing hours we have 
all endured for our currency permits, out. visas, our customs 
and excise permits for our jewel-boxes, and for our big white 
cards with fourteen different views of our fingerprints, which 
we have been told to hand over to the police when we arrive. 
I suppose the greatest single achievement was that we all 
managed to fill up that green form (measuring from nose to 
fingertip—one draper’s yard!). I’ve been having another look 
at the extra copy I took from the Cunard White Star head¬ 
quarters. The “List of Races and Peoples” is surely very 
odd? You can choose to be a number of nationalities which 
no longer exist—Herzegovinian for instance, Servian, 
Slovenian, Bohemian, Bosnian—I think it hasn’t been revised 
since 1918—the dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
Anyway, it is a vintage introduction to the New World. And 
I’ve noticed in “Instructions for Filling up Declaration 
Forms ” a very nice instruction: 
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“ Column 23: Whether going to join relative or friend; and 
if so what relative or friend. The answer should show whether 
going to join either a relative or friend; and if so what 
relative or friend...” 

There is a stumbling comfort knowing that the fierce dark 
fellow, with a conspicuously spotted red tie, leaning on the bar 
(“ panelled in sycamore dyed to the colour of lobster shell ”) 
ferociously drinking neat whisky has no intention of over¬ 
throwing the United States government. And interesting, too, 
to know that the fat, opulent man in the Garden Lounge 
(“. . . the charm of living flora in all the rich varied colours 
of which nature alone is capable”) who is surrounded by 
young women over-decorated with orchids and mink is no 
polygamist: and that none of the crooked-looking people 
already engaged in card games in the lounge (“ the veneer is 
relieved, however, by leather covered panels in light grey, 
pale blue and buff ”) have ever been in prison. It is unlikely 
that anyone travelling first class on this ship has ever been 
in an almshouse but after a visit to the ship’s swimming bath 
("... a laxtex composition filled with mother-of-pearl chippings 
has been used on the wall of the room and the polished 
bronze surface is interlaced with wavy strips of bronze. . . . 
The pool itself is finished in white with black nosing tiles and 
other fittings are of nickel alloy.... The four columns at the 
sides of the pool are delicately shaded in sea-green mosaic, 
while the ceiling is stippled and painted white. . . . etc.”) I 
may yet be a candidate for an “institution for care and treat¬ 
ment of the insane ”! 


march 3 

You have just telephoned me from England. And if you 
hadn’t prefaced this marvellous event with “ We’ll have to 
talk fast because it’s very expensive” it would have indeed 
been romantic. So! we have bought the little castle in Italy 1 
And now, how absurd, we are both journeying in quite wrong 
directions! If you are leaving to-day I imagine you will be 
arriving in Moscow as I arrive in Washington. 

I lie here with nothing in my tummy but two limp lettuce 
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leaves and with nothing in my head but that old schoolboy 
quip, “If Britannia rules the waves—why doesn’t she rule 
them straight? ” 

Barbara Ward, who is resting in bed for the trip, has sent 
word by Rachel Redgrave (Michael Redgrave's wife who is 
on her way to join him in Hollywood) that if I intend writing 
about America I must emphasise and develop the theme, 
“What will America do without us? ” 

Since the captain has no control over the rolling of his ship 
I am unable to attend his cocktail party to which he has sent 
me a splendid printed invitation. 

I have many visitors who all bring me word of the festivities 
which rage on all decks. I lie in my bunk, braced against the 
rolling, watching the reflection of the Atlantic waves moving 
endlessly on the white ceiling and admiring the Pilgrim 
Fathers and all the other European refugees who took weeks 
crossing this dangerous sea. Remember The Mayflower ? 

. . and Samuel Butler’s (I think) servant died from acute 
seasickness! . ..” 
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LETTER FROM A. C. TO J. N. 


GRUNEWALD STATION, BERLIN march 5 

The Foreign Office train has stopped for a couple of hours in 
Berlin, so I can send you a first letter—Heaven knows what 
postal conditions from Russia are going to be like. 

We have been travelling through Germany all day. Some¬ 
how it has never looked so dead and broken and dreary. 
There were very few people about—just an occasional man or 
woman with little black ear-flaps against the cold, pulling a 
sledge half-laden with logs. There was little smoke coming 
from the chimneys. Most people were probably in bed, using 
the warmth of their bodies to the full and hoarding their 
strength for the struggle for food. Do you remember when 
we were here last summer, how in spite of the sunshine and 
the pretty countryside we gradually became obsessed with the 
moral degradation, the hopelessness, the brokenness of 
spirits? Now in this icy winter it seems infinitely worse. 

From inside our warm, cheerful train—eight sleeping cars 
and a restaurant car—the British delegation peered out at the 
miserable scene. Those who hadn’t seen it before were a little 
awed. Then they turned back with the old, false, conscience¬ 
easing argument, “Well, the Germans deserve it, they 
brought it on themselves, they did it to others.” And having 
thus found a justification for behaving like Germans them¬ 
selves, they went on with their bridge or their Russian verbs. 

It is appropriate that we are travelling through the full 
length of Germany on our way to the Moscow conference, 
seeing that the conference is about Germany. Or you might 
say that Germany represents the cards with which the Big 
Four are going to play. But of course it isn’t the actual paste¬ 
board which really counts, it is the skill and intentions of the 
players. Obviously all four powers can’t get what they want, 
because they want different and opposing things. They are 
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all playing a game to win, and if someone wins, then someone 
else must lose. I don’t see how anyone can be very optimistic 
about the conference. But along the train I still detect an 
official Foreign Office attitude that all this genuine, generous, 
enlightened co-operation—that all four powers are basically 
in agreement about what is best for Europe and the world, 
and only some absurd misunderstanding—some unhappy 
suspicion or some unworthy fear—is holding us all back from 
complete harmony. It is still felt to be cynical rather than 
realistic to suggest that in fact we are at cross-purposes and 
cannot agree. But of course if that view were accepted there 
would be no point in holding conferences at all. 

There are plenty here with us, however, who feel that if 
you speak sharply to Russia and call what appears to be her 
bluff, she will come quietly to heel. I don’t know. For me it 
is too early yet to judge. But I do believe that we are making 
this trip to Moscow just at the moment when world opinion 
about Russia is dribbling or cascading across from the blind 
trust and admiration of the war to—something else. Points 
of view have liquefied and are going to re-crystallise. They 
can crystallise anywhere. The pro-Russian feeling among the 
allies during the German war was no more nor less genuine 
than the anti-Russian feeling during the Finnish war. 

I have already remembered dozens of things which I ought 
to have brought with me. But it was very hard in those few 
days to forecast what things which are obtainable in England 
would be unobtainable in Russia. In fret I find it very hard 
to forecast anything about Russia at all. I suppose I have read 
a good deal about it, but I can’t for the life of me make up 
my mind what to expect. How miserable will the people 
appear to be? How old-fashioned or how modem will Moscow 
look? How much freedom is there in daily life? I expect I 
have believed part of the Soviet propaganda about the crfcches, 
the rest-homes, the model factories, the education and the 
enlightenment: and part of the anti-Soviet propaganda 
about trials, concentration camps, starvation, regimentation 
and slavery. No doubt both are partly true. But what is the 
total effect? You, I imagine, will find America very like what 
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you expect—you have seen plenty of it on the films and no 
one has ever been hindered from expressing themselves freely 
about it. But I don’t know what to expect. In addition, I 
have to allow for the Victorian, European, apparently highly 
civilised atmosphere of books like Anna Karenina : and for 
the nostalgic, temperamental glamour of White Russian 
aristocrats in Paris. 

The Foreign Office, at any rate, takes the darkest possible 
view. Before we left it issued us with an extravagantly bizarre 
set of ice-proof garments, warned us to take toothpaste, soap 
and similar necessaries, and hinted that it was as much as 
our life was worth to take a camera. But most people have 
brought Russian grammars, and the corridors are a babel of 
empty, tentative sounds, obviously wrongly pronounced. 
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LETTER FROM J. N. TO A. C. 


NEW YORK MARCH 6 

Since our arrival yesterday, after only five days crossing, I 
have been floating around in a mad dream sequence: 

We sailed into New York—in from the dirty-coloured 
Atlantic—in the biggest ship in the world. Up on the top 
deck Maurice Chevalier was having his likeness recorded by 
a number of those press photographers who squat and lean 
and shout directions: “ Point at the skyline, Mr Chevalier.” 
Mr Chevalier pointed obligingly but not very naturally at the 
skyline while the wind blew his hair up behind like a duck’s 
tail. 

The skyline is like a box of those tall bricks we bought for 
Juan in the Calle Jaime II, Palma, Mallorca, in October— 
some of the taller bricks stood up among the lesser bricks 
which have fallen down. The colouring and the atmosphere 
make it more impressive in reality than it is in pictures—the 
shadows, the clouds blowing fast just above the Empire State 
Building, the seagulls crying and wheeling, the dark black 
smoke which rose from the smaller ships and from the build¬ 
ings on the wharves. The picture had come to life with a 
noisy clatter. 

The little ferry-boat down below was carrying Americans 
—everyday New Yorkers—from Pennsylvania Station across 
the Hudson to New Jersey. The Statue of Liberty, which 
is on the other side of the Hudson from the skyline, is bright 
coppery green and stands very tall against a thick spread 
of buildings which are pierced with skyscrapers as the sun¬ 
flowers pierce upwards from a garden of smaller flowers. 
There were some cool French voices up on the top deck and I 
became idiotically nostalgic for Paris and thought of the 
original Statue of Liberty glued to that obscure little bridge 
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that traverses the Seine. . . . But this is the New World and 
one must greet it and interest oneself in it.. . . 

The first experience—Customs and Immigration—did not 
warm me to the United States. For a country around which 
is woven a legendary efficiency, three hours seemed too long 
for simple formalities. 

The great garish lounge was like a nightmare. Thousands 
of passengers queued for hours to have a man at a desk stamp 
their passports and take away those cards which show their 
fingerprints . . . then at last there was a covered dock with 
millions of suitcases and packing cases all piled underneath 
mammoth initials suspended from the roof. I was met 
by Parsons, our correspondent here, and by the representa¬ 
tive of Cook’s head office and they engaged themselves on 
several formalities on my behalf to which I paid slight 
attention. I sat on my cases waiting for something sensible 
to happen. 

Out of the shouting crowd a little man with great brown 
eyes was suddenly kissing me. “Audrey—Audrey. . . It’s 
been a long time—Jeese, Audrey, now our troubles are over 
—Oh, Audrey. . . ! ” And the big brown eyes stared into my 
face. . . . “Why, Audrey I don’t you know your own 
husband?” Then the Cook’s man and Parsons came back 
with a customs inspector who wore a long navy-blue coat. 
“ Is this your baggage, Mrs Clifford? ” I told him “ Yes ”. 

The stranger cried in pathetic distress: “ Audrey—then you 
ain’t Audrey? ” His eyes filled with tears and he stumbled 
away into the bustle and confusion of the crowded dock. 

I had nothing to declare. Into the luggage lift and out 
into a dirty dockyard street, slippery with half-melted snow 
and very cold. There was a howling wilderness of snarled-up 
traffic—scarlet and yellow taxis called “ Skyview ” and 
“ Yellow Cab ”—those shiny American monster cars that 
look like sharks with chromium grins, and helpless, ineffectual 
policemen with revolvers in their belts, unable to unsnarl it 
all; while chauffeurs, cab drivers and private drivers hurled 
advice and abuse at them. 

After three-quarters of an hour we eventually slithered away 
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towards the centre of New York. But not before a coloured 
fiend smoking a huge cigar, who had been bespoken as 
a taxi-snarer by our porter (who wouldn’t do the job himself), 
in his clumsy and ineffectual efforts to take taxis away from 
people who had already engaged them, knocked me butterside 
down in the slush. I laddered my stockings, drew much cold, 
painful blood, and my coat and dress will cost ten dollars to 
have cleaned! 

Then the dream sequence set in, exaggerated by the 
unpleasant feeling that New York was rolling from side to 
side like a ship. . . . 

I was bracing myself against the rolling New York and the 
taxi-driver was talking over his shoulder in an accent I found 
very difficult to follow, even as a student of American gangster 
films, but which sounded something like this: “ Say, whadda 
yew think youse doin’ dere—over in England? Youse don’t 
work none. Expect us to help youse out again—like dey did 
for youse in de war, eh? ” I looked at Bill Parsons. He was 
mildly smoking his pipe, and seemingly thinking of other, 
more unprovocating things. He took his pipe out of his mouth. 
“You’ll get used to that, you know,” he whispered good- 
naturedly. “Took me a long time—it isn’t very important— 
you get used to it.” 

Then ... in the intense heat of the rich St Regis Hotel 
lobby ... a suave man in a tail coat was leaning across the 
desk, correct but unapologetic—“ Your room will not be ready 
until three o’clock.” I changed my stockings in the cloak¬ 
room and went to lunch with Bill. 

The wind was blowing very cold down the straight wide 
streets ... grubby piles of left-over snow lay around, not very 
deep, slushy and uneven ... the sun was glittering, thin and 
wintry. Skyscrapers rose above us on either side—supporting 
the blue sky like straddling giants ... we were scurrying 
Lilliputians round the feet of Gulliver. 

We lunched at a Swedish restaurant specialising in 
Smorgasbord—dish after dish, gaudy with sauce, sickly with 
cream. At nearby tables solemn men drank glasses of milk, 
segregated from the noisy women who had allowed their 
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middles to age and were squashed together, guzzling so 
passionately that I was reminded of the rich Portuguese in 
the Lisbon teashops. They all wore comic flowered hats 
perched ridiculously . . . the Helen Hokinson woman does 
exist, in fact. They are transparently full of good works (as 
well as good food) and hunt in eager packs. It's worth remark¬ 
ing that the restaurants here have a special boy to keep you 
supplied with iced water. The drying-up effect of the central 
heating makes it necessary to drink pints of water. And they 
bring you your coffee—creamy in a big cup—at the beginning 
of the meal. A deplorable gastronomic habit, don't you think? 
and one I don’t think I will be able to get used to. 

Bill Parsons returned to the office on the eleventh floor of 
the New York Herald Tribune skyscraper. 

Back at the hotel the man was leaning over the reception 
desk again and saying, “ Your room will not be ready for 
another two hours. ..Nothing for it but to walk the streets 
of New York. Oh! the wind was blowing! The shops seduced 
one with their glittering, shining, sparkling, cajoling, 
enticing windows and their hot-house interiors—sucking one 
in. . . . But the nylons are better in Italy, the handbags were 
better in Spain, gloves, scarves—better in Paris. Suitcases— 
“ Made in England ”! 

Everywhere there were the million hurrying people—one 
notices the numbers of coloured people on Fifth Avenue, Park 
Avenue . . . (when I come to think of it—one never sees 
coloured people in the smart streets of Paris, London or other 
European countries)—the million hurrying people on the side¬ 
walks of the straight wide streets—men with broad-brimmed 
hats and ties—terrible, nightmarish ties—ties more terrible 
(with Freudian squirls and naked women blowing bubbles) 
than any folklore collectors ever took to Europe! 

And the women—hurrying and chattering, the average 
American girl, a slim pretty creature expertly groomed . . . 
the matron gone to seed, all looking smart in the middle 
distance but too gadgety close to ... sequins on woolly gloves, 
theatrical pearls on felt sports hats, bitty hats with no crowns, 
black and gold sandals unsuitable for picking a route through 
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slush. The women wear clothes which look, like their cars, as 
if they were bought to be got rid of as soon as the new models 
come in. Certainly, though no doubt deplorable aesthetically, 
the Cheltenham tweed and the relentlessly upright Standard 
motor-car give more of an air of permanence and stability. 
Perhaps the Americans don’t attach any importance to 
permanence or stability, as being anti-progress. 

The traffic lights change often and the traffic is very fast 
and well-ordered. Policemen, looking tough and not very 
agreeable, hover at street corners waiting to give people 
“ tickets ”. Everything seemed to be going very fast . . . and 
New York loomed above me ... even the names of the streets 
were set high up so you craned your neck . . . Madison 
Avenue, Park Avenue dashing north and south, Forty-second 
Street dashing across them east and west, and Broadway 
speeding north-west to south-east obliquely across them all. 
Times Square: very disappointing—not square at all but a 
triangle—just big enough for the untidy converging of several 
streets. And of all the hurrying people I didn’t know one. I was 
lonely. I had those letters of introduction from Susan Mary 
... I went into a bright drug-store, one of those remarkably 
attractive corner places where they sell everything from a fried 
egg to a hot-water bottle—where anyone can have a seat out 
of the rain or the bustle or the loneliness of the streets and 
play themselves a tune on a juke box or toy with a chocolate 
sundae or ... There was a telephone. I put in the coin which 
fitted the hole (so now I know a nickel from the rest since they 
always put nickels in telephones on the American films I). 
The uniform politeness of the telephone girls is almost the 
first thing that has impressed me. They say, “ Order please.” 
You say, “May I speak to so-and-so?” They say, “Why, 
surely.” You say, “Thank you.” They say automatically, 
“ You’re welcome.” But there was no reply to the number I 
wanted. I went out into the cold again and I didn’t feel wel¬ 
come. That is not the fault of New York. At least here you 
can go into a drug-store and somebody would be friendly. It 
just reminds one how lonely one could be as an American in 
London, for what have we to replace the drug-store? But 
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being lonely in a large strange city is a melancholy experience: 
one wonders if one will survive. 

At last I was elevated to the nineteenth floor of the hotel 
and the maid burst in and grumbled that the last tenants 
had only just left and how was she to have time to do her 
work at that pressure (it is quickly apparent that the American 
servant is aggressively unservile)—and after she had banged 
around complaining all the time in thick Irish accents, I was 
left alone again—down in the depths on the nineteenth floor 1 
I was too depressed to unpack and dined in bed on consommS 
and oeuf en cocotte (served by a silent coloured waiter). I 
have always found consomme and oeuf en cocotte sovereign 
against loneliness and self-pity. 

It only seemed a few minutes later it was the next day. 
The sun was streaming in. I was gasping for air in an over¬ 
heated hotel bedroom (I opened the windows when I arrived 
but the Irish maid had rushed in, crying I would put the 
whole apparatus out of gear if I opened the windows, and 
had shut them again firmly)—and the telephone was ringing. 

It was Marietta FitzGerald, Susan Mary’s friend whom I 
had telephoned from the drug-store yesterday. Would I 
lunch? We would be all girls, they’d pick me up in the St 
Regis lobby around a quarter of one. 

They arrived in a splendid motor-car with windows that 
went up and down at the touch of a button. Marietta was a 
tall fair creature—immensely wise and kind. There was also 
the owner of the car, a pretty young socialite in mink— 
married into the rich Warburg family. And another young 
woman, bright and neat in the later stages of pregnancy. We 
drove down Fifth Avenue between the skyscrapers and at a 
given moment turned off left—east towards the river. After 
a couple of streets the skyscrapers and splendid new-worldli- 
ness stop and streets rather like Harrington Gardens in 
London begin—rows of three-storey houses with front steps 
going up to a front door—an atmosphere of depressing brown 
brick. 

Marietta said, “ We're having lunch with Jane B-. She’s 

decorated her house in primary colours." 

2.3 



The door was opened by a coloured man in a white coat. 
The hall was primary scarlet. Upstairs, a room, half studio 
(it was obvious our hostess with a fringe was an artist) and 
small-half sitting-room, was primary “ water-butt ” green, the 
nursery above, in which a helpless newborn child called Holly 
lay in a cot, was primary Reckitt’s Blue. For the benefit of 
the girl who was about to have her first baby a great deal 
of baby-talk went on. Holly lay in a world of sterilised 
masks and her equipment was as white and forbidding as a 
hospital. 

Apparently they don’t “ feed ” their children. They give 
them their “ formulas ”. Their parents talk like the literature 
that comes wrapped around medicine bottles. This is my first 
introduction to what I suspect is an important aspect in the 
American National Character—they really are hypnotised by 
advertisements and are loving prey to anyone with a new fed. 
With a well-advertised campaign you would persuade all the 
mothers in the country who have time to respond to feed their 
children on a diet of orange peel and vodka. It comes under 
the heading of “ Progress ”. They will try anything new. 

We lunched in a primary yellow basement in an atmosphere 
which was a strange mixture of Chelsea and Park Lane. Con¬ 
versation was of the difficulties of getting servants (every 
time he left the room the coloured man was referred to* as 
“ a treasure ”, though I thought his serving very clumsy), the 
new Henry Moore exhibition at the Museum of Modem Art 
and the merits of eating at home instead of in a restaurant. 
This was apparently a novelty. The meal was a short string 
of delicacies. The sort of meal you eat when you are toying 
with food as you sicken for a long illness—not to be taken 
seriously as a square meal. And, as is the case when you are 
sickening for something, nothing tastes of anything. The 
other girls kept complimenting our hostess on the quality of 
the food: it tasted, of exactly nothing at all. This business of 
freezing food and bringing it to life a few minutes before the 
meal is death to gastronomy. These bits and pieces were 
served with a glass of milk. 

If I could only spare myself the need for observing things 
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so critically. ... I enjoyed myself and I’d met people and I 
felt better. 

The Warburg girl took me to a dress show at Hattie 
Carnegie. Not brilliant. All right. Skirts have gone long— 
nearly to the ankle. Probably very pretty but takes getting 
used to. Then on to the Warburg apartment. He is a director 
of the Museum of Modem Art. A spacious, richly furnished 
apartment with not one stick of furniture I would ever 
recognise again. I said: “ What a perfectly lovely copy of 
Picasso’s Blue Boy.” They said, “It is Picasso’s Blue Boy!” 
So... 

Now one must never judge any city if one lives in a hotel 
or if one has been lonely in it. Though its atmosphere remains 
unchanged and my first impressions of it have become 
enlarged rather than eclipsed or expelled, my personal loneli¬ 
ness and animosity towards New York has completely dis¬ 
appeared since the Tom Matthews have taken me to live 
with them in their Park Avenue apartment. 

Tom is managing editor of Time Magazine. He and Julie 
are old and dear friends of Father’s. They are a saintly couple 
with four sons—the eldest is twenty, the youngest is five. I was 
given a bedroom with a wall of good books, stacked with base¬ 
ball bats and American schoolboy knick-knacks. One comer 
of the room was devoted to a full-size drum set. There were 
two old English prints of Oxford dons—relics of Tom’s days 
at Oxford when Father first met him. Tom is now deaf (wears 
an instrument) and cruelly overworks himself. He gets home 
often after midnight and is gone in the morning before I am 
up. Sometimes he comes home earlier, bringing manuscripts 
with him. Then he sits in their workmanlike sitting-room, 
which is furnished mainly with large desks groaning beneath 
letters and papers but also has deep chairs and sofas, and works 
on them. 

Julie dresses in black, still in mourning for Tom’s mother, 
and we have grace before all meals. 

The last two nights I have been to shows—“Oklahoma!” 
and “Annie Get Your Gun”, both of which are going to 
London. The Americans seem to be delving into their folk- 
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lore and have enough of it for hundreds of shows. We have 
very little idea how to put on a musical show in England. 
These two were a revelation to me. One of the most important 
things about them was the adult production and the simple 
way of getting the action to move fast by characters coming 
on to the stage saying their first line as the characters that 
are coming off were saying their last line—this natural over¬ 
lapping of dialogue gives the show spanking pace. Both shows 
also had a good plot. There are other exciting things about 
the American theatre—the interesting things you can buy in 
the interval, and free programmes J 

Last night there were people outside the theatre rattling 
money-boxes, collecting—successfully—“Against the British 
Terror in Palestine ”1 

Have met many old friends, Pempie Dudley Ward (having 
a terrific success in Lady Windermere’s Fan, in which I 
thought she was excellent), Mollie Castle, Laurie Audrain, 
Zoe, and a number of theatre people playing in shows here 
who I knew in my theatre days, and I am enjoying myself— 
but I am still, I think, fundamentally anti-New York. 


march 7 

Drove out last night to Long Island to stay with Bill 
Williams and his wife Jill. We passed over the Triborough 
Bridge which sweeps dramatically across the East River and at 
night when it is lighted it is overwhelming in its magnificence. 
Down below one can see the lighted hulk of Brooklyn which 
drops to the mysterious silky waters of the Hudson. It is 
surprising that the outskirts of New York are so low and 
shabby—the marshes that surround the rock on which New 
York is built are very depressing acres. But Long Island itself 
is wooded and pretty. Rich New Yorkers live here in huge 
white houses with long drives and wooded properties. Bill 
and Jill have secured a chauffeur’s apartment over the garage 
of a big house. It is doll’s-house-like with flowered wall¬ 
papers and their own furniture. From the window of my 
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room I could see the trees black against moonlit snow and 
through the trees the white that wasn't snow but the seal We 
talked of Bill's disgust with UNO and his nostalgia for 
Oxford. 

He is hoping they will ask him to return there as a don 
this year. He finds it difficult to reconcile the fact that his 
UNO offices are in one half of a building, the other half of 
which is making gun parts! 

Jill, General Gambier Parry's daughter, very English, has 
overcome her very English attitude to America and now likes 
it enough to want to stay. Zoe is the same. For the first six 
months, they both say, they didn't think they could stand 
it another day, and now they are, despite themselves, seduced! 
And they both find it difficult to explain exactly how and 
why! 

I left early next morning by the suburban train for New 
York. It was just like a suburban train from Orpington to 
Charing Cross except that the station was centrally heated 
and had stalls where you could buy every sort of book, paper, 
and sweet. Some children were wandering about on the 
railway line chewing bubble gum—a new form of chewing 
gum which you can blow out of your mouth like a huge soap 
bubble. Very nasty. 

The train was over-heated. And the windows don't open. 
An official comes round collecting one’s ticket and gives one 
in return another ticket which is stuck, for safe keeping, in a 
special slot in the seat in front. I couldn’t quite work out the 
principle of this extra ticket. Surely it would have been easier 
to punch the original one. But that, perhaps, is an American 
characteristic—all their short cuts are the long way round. 
They have secretaries to save them answering their own 
telephone, and this simply adds another voice to the conver¬ 
sation—another two voices because the other man will have 
a secretary, too. And their use of a middle initial as well as 
a name—it all takes time which they much grudge, as repre¬ 
senting money. 

Am off to-morrow into the American blue . . . and just as 
I am beginning to enjoy New York. ... 

*7 



P.S. Please—what is this “dialectical materialism” which 
all Intellectuals and seeming-intellectuals refer to when they 
discuss Communism? People talk of nothing else but Com¬ 
munism and if I knew the meaning of " dialectical material¬ 
ism ” I would feel socially far better equipped to plunge into 
conversations about it. Sometimes Americans make me feel 
awfully uneducated. 
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LETTER FROM A. C. TO J. N. 


MOSKVA HOTEL, MOSCOW march 8 

We are here, installed on the tenth floor of what must be 
Europe’s largest hotel. Your first letter was waiting for me, 
and like you I am trying to sort out a bewildering chaos of 
first impressions. 

We crossed the Polish frontier (one should say the pro¬ 
visional Polish frontier, for it has not yet been confirmed or 
ratified and it is rumoured that the Americans are going to 
take a strong stand against Poland swallowing up so much 
of Germany) three nights ago. The Poles, needless to say, did 
everything possible to manoeuvre us into treating it as the 
permanent and unquestionable frontier. There were delega¬ 
tions to welcome us to Polish soil, there was a fuss because 
we had no Polish visas, and they attached a coach to the end 
of our train in which they proceeded to throw a non-stop 
orgy for the ensuing twenty-four hours. 

Next morning we stopped in Warsaw for a short spell of 
sight-seeing. The Polish Government had sent a fleet of cars 
to take us round the city. The destruction is fantastic, but 
somehow without significance, in the dead unemotional way 
of modem ruins. The outlines had been blurred and 
softened by snow and all their connection with human life 
seemed to have been drained out of them. But the busy 
Poles had already labelled everything, showing whether it 
was to be rebuilt or pulled down altogether, and they promised 
there would be an ant-like activity as soon as the building 
season opened. 

All the afternoon we trundled on through Poland. When¬ 
ever the train stopped a batch of members of the delegation, 
brimful of vodka, would climb down carefully from the Polish 
orgy-coach and pick their way unsteadily through the 
dirty snow back to their own sleeping cars. Arid a new, sober 
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batch would go down to the end of the train to replace 
them. 

At Brest-Litovsk, the Russian frontier, there is a sort of 
double station with standard gauge tracks on one side and 
Russian gauge on the other. Our Russian train was waiting 
for us, cosily lit with pink-shaded lamps in all the windows, 
and the Delegation and its impedimenta were gradually moved 
across to it. A loud-speaker was blaring the Mozart A major 
violin concerto, but whoever was controlling it had got all 
the records mixed up, and occasionally threw in an interlude 
of jazz. 

It is extraordinary how deadening and disguising snow 
can be. This was the first glimpse of Russia—the way to the 
lavatory was written up in Cyrillic script, there were heavily 
bemedalled Red Army officers tramping up and down, 
Russian porters with white aprons over their uniforms and 
their heads wrapped up in scarves, were clumsily shunting 
trunks about. But you couldn’t see what the country was like, 
or the architecture of the station, or the shape of the train. 
It was all monochrome and without detail, baffled and 
swaddled by snow. 

The Russian train was as charming a period piece as I have 
seen in a long while. It was pure Anna Karenina. The decora¬ 
tions were blundering art nouveau brasswork (rather like 
Maxim’s in Paris) and the upholstery was seedy plush embel¬ 
lished with lace antimacassars. There were pink silk curtains 
and shaded lamps everywhere, and * communal samovar at 
the end of each coach. In the dining-car old aristocratic 
waiters in rusty tail coats were shambling about with bottles 
of vodka and cut-glass dishes of caviare. The place was 
encrusted with Edwardian gadgets and gewgaws, and the 
atmosphere was one of self-assured but slightly dusty opu¬ 
lence. Nothing could have looked less Communist. 

We slept four in a carriage—an ordinary-looking carriage 
which was cunningly converted into four bunks by an attend¬ 
ant with a flat Slav peasant face that looked almost too typical 
to be true. The carriage was horribly overheated, but if we 
opened anything we froze. I groped around in my memory 
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and dug up the word “ barid ”, meaning cold. The flat-faced 
attendant only stared dumbly back. 1 shouted “barid” at 
him with increasing rage and then gave up. Later in the 
evening I remembered that “ barid ” was Arabic, not Russian. 
My smatterings are getting mixed. 

All next day we rumbled through the flat endlessness of 
Russia. The snow-bound earth was the same colour as the 
sky and sometimes one had no sense of progress at all—only 
a dim motiveless churning through a woolly vacuum without 
dimensions. Occasionally we passed a village of aimlessly 
scattered high-roofed wooden cabins, remote and forlorn 
beyond words. It was easy to understand the bottomless 
melancholy, the tragic folk-music, the crushing moods of 
futility. And at the other end of the scale, as a wild compen¬ 
sation, one could understand the hilarious dances, the 
gorgeous embroideries, the passion for vodka and (in the past) 
the feverish over-decoration of Orthodox church and ritual. 

The fin-de-siecle dining-car served meals without pause all 
day. We were issued with meal tickets for breakfast, lunch, 
tea and dinner, and we found that we could get any sort of 
meal at any hour simply by presenting the appropriate ticket. 
We were also issued with roubles, and the Delegation started 
very earnestly to investigate prices. At a wayside station it 
was discovered that (even at our favourable rate of exchange) 
lemons cost 4 s 6d each and a small bar of chocolate 10 s. The 
news produced a sobering gloom in the train and there was 
noticeably less vodka drunk at lunch (vodka is extra and we 
have to pay cash). 

Towards nightfall there were distinct symptoms of claustro¬ 
phobia aboard the train. People walked ceaselessly along the 
corridors and jumped down and lumbered around in the 
snow at every stop. The trip had lasted about long enough. 
Probably with some subconscious idea of stealing a march on 
time everyone decided to dine as long and as late as possible. 
By about two in the morning the ramshackle old waiters were 
creaking with exhaustion. 

Next morning, to the surprise of all, we arrived dead on 
time. Moscow’s outskirts looked just like Warsaw’s—shape- 
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less and snow-covered. It was hard to tell whether they were 
supposed to be derelict or not. But the Bielo-Russkaya 
terminus was neat and clean and decorated with flags and 
almost as charmingly period as the train itself. Dozens of 
dramatically-uniformed officials had come to welcome us, and 
the Delegation clambered stiffly on to the platform looking 
excessively quaint and gawky. It now became plain that the 
special Arctic kit issued by the Foreign Office corresponded 
in no detail with the prevailing fashion. Both men and 
women were wearing high pointed khaki hats with fur flaps, 
shapeless wool-lined mackintoshes designed for some Nordic 
expedition which the British army happily never set out on, 
and ingenious but unsightly flying-boots specially devised to 
help pilots disguise themselves after baling out over enemy 
territory. 

The Russian populace stared at us with the blank eyes of 
people accustomed to seeing things they don’t properly 
understand. But the officials cheerfully hustled us out to the 
station yard, and there was lined up a fleet of the smartest 
cars I have ever seen. They looked like super-Packards—very 
big and roomy and full of heaters, radios, buttons to make 
the windows slide up and down, and all modern conveniences. 
This was the latest model zis. 

We all piled in and drove down a long very wide street 
lined with a bewildering assortment of buildings—some old 
some new, some classical some cubist, some handsome some 
hideous, some tall some short. It was an architectural free- 
for-all which left one with no impression at all of any pre¬ 
vailing flavour or style. Then we came to this vast concrete 
hotel (vast for Europe, at any rate) and streamed into the well- 
heated marble entrance halls. And here we are. My room is 
small and clean and bare, with the double windows cemented 
up for the winter and not a cupboard or drawer in the place. 
Ibere is a private wash-room (not a bath-room because no 
bath) and I have discovered Russia’s only rule of hygiene. 
You must wash under running water. Plugs in the wash¬ 
basins are considered revolting. The chambermaid was really 
shocked when I rang for her to point out that the plug was 
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missing. You must wash under running water. Apart: from 
that you can do what you like. 

Beyond this item of folk-lore I can tell you nothing about 
Russia yet. But I am already beginning to doubt whether it 
is Russia—qua Russia—that I really want to investigate. After 
all, you don’t investigate the Catholic Church in terms of 
the customs, prices, living conditions, industry and drainage 
of the Vatican City. 


s.s.—B 
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LETTER FROM J. N. TO A. C. 


SHOREHAM HOTEL, WASHINGTON march 14 

Your first letter, written from Berlin, has arrived. I am 
delighted to have a letter so soon. 

In most of the big moments in history you find people 
calling newborn children by names which date them. 
“ Victoria ”, “ El Alamein ”, “ Odessa ”, or Churchill, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, MacArthur, Monty. . . . But I think this par¬ 
ticularly important moment in history—when the Americans 
are flinging themselves body and soul into the business of 
combating the expansion of Communism—taking the huge 
responsibilities of Europe upon themselves—provides no 
suitable name for a child bom last Tuesday—the historical 
day. You can’t very well call a child “ Truman doctrine ”— 
though you might call it Truman. But Truman doesn’t give 
you the whole story. And anyway, most people think that it 
was Marshall and Eisenhower who planned the American aid 
to Greece and Turkey. . . . 

Or perhaps last Tuesday, in retrospect, won’t seem so 
historical. One has to remember that nothing in America can 
be “quite” or “nearly”, everything must be superlatively 
“ marvellous ” or “ ghastly ”. But at the moment chatter about 
the speech is deafening here. The radios blare with comments 
on it, the papers have no type thick enough to do it justice. 
The alarmists expect every moment to hear the announce¬ 
ment that Russia has declared war. . . . The calmer, further- 
sighted people are demonstrating their delight that America 
has at last taken a firm attitude in her foreign policy towards 
Europe by standing each other drinks on it. Meanwhile in 
the Senate they are discussing a Bill called “ Portal to Portal 
This will be followed by a debate on whether or not lilien- 
thal should be re-elected as the head of the Atomic Energy 
Committee. This may drag on for weeks. In the Senate they 
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show no marked impatience to have the debate for which the 
radio and newspapers would have us believe all the world 
waits—the approval of the Aid to Greece and Turkey. 

It was a perfectly lovely Spring day to-day. Perhaps one 
should have been in Sicily or Tunis or—why not?—Paris. But 
Washington is not eclipsed. Indeed, it is very gentle and 
pretty and I wish you were here. Moscow must be so cold. 
Here I do not think you would get anyone to believe that any¬ 
thing as gentle and every-year and attractive as Spring occurs 
in Moscow! 

Here the citizens lounge about on the steps of the Capitol 
as they do on a warm night on the Spanish Steps in Rome— 
just group themselves around thinking how nice life can be. 
Not for them the disturbing thoughts of Macedonia, 
Istanbul, Trieste, England (floods now, I read!), Moscow or 
the “ Fair Labour Standards Act For them the sunshine 
and the Spring. 

But when I visited there this morning the Spring had not 
penetrated the weatherless white marble corridors of the 
Capitol, nor the lift marked “ Senators only ”, nor the paper- 
untidy typewriter-noisy Press rooms at the back of the Press 
gallery. And Aysh-Ke-Bah-Ke-Shay (Flat Mouth), the Indian 
chief, just went on fixing the doors on to the public gallery 
with his habitual white marble stare, remarking no difference 
between this day in Congress and any other day. 

I’m told that the House of Representatives is noisy and 
undignified. But I don’t know. They weren’t in session to-day. 
In any case when one reads of the recent behaviour of British 
M.P.s in the House of Comirions, one is inclined to the view 
that people who live in glass houses should pull down the 
blinds. 

The Senate Chamber was as hushed and solemn as a 
dentist’s waiting-room—except for the insistent declamation 
of the Senator from Wisconsin, Mr Wiley, and the murmur 
of a guide in the public part of the gallery speaking his 
u two bit ” monologue. 

I sat among tough American newspaper men (at any rate 
with tough facades—I’ve no doubt they are all very kindly 
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behind that superiority and professionalism). They make one 
feel shamefully amateur. In England it is good to be a gifted 
amateur. In America it is bad. The Press benches are ranged 
in the gallery above the President’s rostrum. It is a big 
panelled room with a glass roof like a gymnasium. The 
President’s seat faces the benches where the senators sit and 
behind the senators’ benches are several lots of swing 
doors. 

Seven out of a possible ninety-six senators were present. 
Two were talking, one was sleeping openly on his bench, the 
Temporary President, Mr Vandenberg, had his eyes closed 
but may not have been sleeping (though I recalled the open¬ 
ing of the first Peace Conference in Paris—it had been in 
session for twenty minutes—when one American newspaper 
man passed a note across me to a colleague which I couldn’t 
help reading: “Senator Vandenberg fell asleep— 4 . 20 !!'’), 
one was writing home, one was making a speech and for the 
other two, who were listening with only half an ear, it was no 
doubt just a seat out of the disturbing Spring sunshine. But 
it was all very dignified. There was no Senator peeling an 
orange or even putting his hands in his pockets—the droop¬ 
ing male stenographer who was taking every word down for 
the Congressional Record (the equivalent of our Hansard) 
was the only person chewing gum. And I didn’t see one of 
those mad Freudian neckties the Americans seem to favour. 
Even the little messenger boys who move around the 
Chamber taking copies of papers from one senator to another 
and generally making themselves useful, are unnaturally 
well-behaved. They are dressed in blue plus-fours and blue 
jackets and white socks and when they are not on the move 
they sit on the edge of the President’s rostrum like pigeons 
on the edge of the Trafalgar Square fountain. 

The American Constitution seems to be even more compli¬ 
cated than our own. A Bill can be passed by the Senate and 
not pass the House of Representatives. A newspaper man 
explained it to me: “ The Congressmen are jobbing politi¬ 
cians—Senators are kind of Ambassadors for their State.” 

It seemed that the seven Senators who were present were 
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the only ones interested in the subject being debated—the 
only ones who were sufficiently interested in the government 
of their country to show up. But apparently not so. Most of 
the debating is done in Committee and Committees rage 
dealing with different Bills in different parts of the building. 

The debate in the Chamber—“ Portal to Portal ”—was very 
fundamental and important to the common labourer in the 
United States. Briefly, I gathered, it is this: The trades 
unions want workers to be paid from the moment they enter 
their place of work to the moment they leave it—“ portal to 
portal instead of from the time they actually start the work 
until the time they actually finish it—“ whistle to whistle ”, 
Employers claim that “ portal to portal ” would involve such 
colossal extra expense that many factories would have to 
close down. 

Before this proposed Bill got as far as the Senate and was 
still in the Committee stage you can imagine the strange 
experiments that must have taken place—serious men pacing 
back and forth to washrooms, pulling plugs, washing hands, 
putting soap back in soap boxes and wrapping them in towels, 
putting towels away in lockers, opening and shutting windows, 
turning lights on and off—to see how long such things take. 

With remarkable sleight of sentence, so to speak. Senator 
Wiley gave his speech a topical slant by relating “ Portal to 
Portal ” to the “ American Aid to Greece and Turkey ”. 

“ What we do here will have an important impact upon the 
great issue of what our foreign policy shall be in relation to 
Greece and Turkey and the rest of the world.” If Senator 
Wiley’s becomes the national attitude that ought to be good. 
The Americans are self-conscious enough to want to do the 
best—set the best examples, provide the best politicians, make 
the best laws—if the world is watching them. They are rather 
like a child who will only do something courageous or clever 
if it has an audience. 

When he had finished his speech, Mr Wiley went away 
and Mr Donnel, Senator for Missouri, " gained the floor ” (as 
the Congressional Record puts it). 

But before he had time to exploit this gain, Mr White 
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struggled to his feet: “ Mr President, will the Senator from 
Missouri yield to me to permit me to suggest the absence of 
a quorum? ” 

Mr Donnel, politely: “ I yield.” 

As a result of this the President (who turned out to be 
awake) ordered the clerk to call the roll of Senators, who came 
into the chamber one by one through the swing doors in 
answer to their name on a loudspeaker, made a sign that they 
were there and went out again. When it was established that 
eighty-seven Senators were somewhere in the building, Mr 
Donnel rose and, with the help of a big, brow-mopping hand¬ 
kerchief and gulps of iced water, made an energetic speech 
which was so full of quotes and statistics and references to 
sub-committees that it was difficult to decide whether his 
views were “ portal to portal ” or “ whistle to whistle But, 
you know, I really don't understand the American language 
when it is spoken fast. 

Certainly, I often have difficulty in making myself under¬ 
stood. Yesterday I wanted to buy some cotton wool and asked 
for cotton wool at a drug-store. The first request wasn’t heard 
at all. When I repeated it the man smiled and asked where 
was I from. I told him. Then he leant over the counter with 
a look of intense concentration on his face and said, “ How 
was that again, ma’am? ” 

“ Cotton wool.” 

“ Hey! ” he hailed a young man who was eating a sandwich 
at a distant counter. “ Didn’t you say you was over there in 
England one time? ” 

“ Sure.” 

“Well, I need help.” 

The man lumbered over and I again repeated my request to 
him for translation: “ Cotton wool.” He had looked so awfully 
pleased with himself, now he frowned. 

In the end we discovered that the Americans call it 
“ Cotton ”. 

So it wasn’t so odd that there were a number of words in 
the speech delivered by the Senator from Wisconsin which I 
didn't understand. 
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I can’t help wondering. As foreign correspondents, are we 
paid “whistle to whistle” or “portal to portal”? Of course, 
if the world was properly populated with artisans the question 
should not arise. 

I lunched at the Embassy. The Ambassador, whom every¬ 
one here thinks highly of, has a jolly red face and a jocular 
way with him. He arrived late. There seemed no reason why 
any one of us waiting there had been invited to lunch. There 
was a Suffragan Bishop, some visiting member of the 
Foreign Office and a member of the Ministry of Labour. The 
Ambassador looked us all up on a scrap of paper and having, 
as he hoped, identified us, began introducing us to each other. 
All of us, being British, did not catch each other’s names. 
It was obvious that none of us judged the others worth bother¬ 
ing about and were acutely conscious that this was going to 
be a dull lunch for the Ambassador. It was, too. 

Apropos of some harmless reference to the rumour that 
Duff Cooper was going to be withdrawn from Paris I asked 
the Ambassador if he had heard if it were true: the Ministry 
of Labour man turned on me like a tiger: “ That’s just like 
you journalists—up to any trick for an inside story—a—what 
do you call it?” (with a gay, knowing laugh) “a scoop!” 

The Ambassador tried to lighten the dark hour of lunch 
with a dirty story about two cats in the Ark. The Bishop 
tittered. And I’m sure I wouldn’t know how to take a story 
like that if I were a Bishop. If a Churchman takes a dirty 
joke as a matter of course—then he is suspect as not being 
wholesome. If he doesn’t laugh—he’s very conscious of his 
calling and makes everyone uncomfortable. Anyway, the 
Bishop tittered. 

After lunch we wandered about on the lawn in the sun¬ 
shine and the Bowes-Lyons turned up to stay as guests of the 
Embassy. 

I went for a drive round Washington in the Embassy car. 
It is a wealth of spacious Greek revival. 

I think that one’s attitude to America would be entirely 
different if one thought always of Washington as the capital 
and did not subscribe to the popular European belief that 
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New York is. New York gives itself the airs of a capital city. 
Washington has all the graces. After the fantasy of New 
York—the dreamlike quality, the nightmare speed— 
Washington seems as little like a capital city as Cheltenham. 

The White House is no bigger than a large English country 
house. It is very white, Greek revival. The only objection I 
would have to living there is the appalling lack of privacy. 
On every side the American public can stare at the windows. 
What garden there is, sweeps down openly to a public 
thoroughfare. No trees manage to obscure the windows. It 
faces across some small scraps of unfenced park called “the 
Mall ” beyond which is a fine wide sweep of road to the 
Capitol. In the Mall there are crocuses under the trees and 
squirrels. This morning I watched a silver aeroplane slowly 
circling the dome of the Capitol. One keeps being dis¬ 
tracted by the Spring. 

Do not let anyone tell you that it is nice to be a woman 
travelling alone in a strange country. This evening I ventured 
into the city, selected a nice-looking restaurant but was told 
politely by the maitre d’hotel that they couldn’t accept a 
young lady dining alone. I decided, then, on a snack at a 
drug-store. I was hardly seated before a man whose company 
I would never have sought imposed himself on me with a 
string of questions I wasn’t prepared to answer, the seventh 
of which was a cross, “ What’s wrong with you anyway— 
don’t you go for me? ” This encounter promised ultimately to 
bore me and I didn’t suppose I would learn anything very 
fundamental about the United States from it—only something 
very fundamental. I left the drug-store. In the end I dined 
in the hotel restaurant. 

It was a colossal, brilliantly lighted room. There was a loud 
band playing, an energetic cabaret was raging and there was 
a general noisy air among the diners of false noses, paper hats 
and streamers. It was a long time before I was able to locate 
the head waiter and when I did we could hardly make each 
other hear above the sound of revelry. 

“ A table for one,” I shouted desperately. 

He began to shake his head, but I must have looked so 
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pathetic that he shrugged his shoulders and led me through 
the scrum to a distant table. Here I remained, hemmed in 
and isolated by merriment. It was a very long time before 1 
was able even to give an order to the waiter. 

The cabaret stopped and general dancing began. This was 
interrupted by the master of ceremonies who, clinging 
affectionately to the microphone, told us: “ To-night, ladies 
and gentlemen, we have the special honour to have with us ...” 
a table near the floor was suddenly spotlighted . . . “ General 
so-and-so of the United States army! ” When the applause 
had died down a bit, he continued with a throb in his voice, 
“ Without him you will agree with me— we might never 
have won the war ! . . The General stood up amidst a 
thunder of applause, bowed and then walked on to the floor 
and acknowledged the cheers, emotionally taking the hands 
of two strange and enthusiastic girl dancers! When he made 
this little gesture of humbly associating himself with the 
herd, everyone dining spontaneously rose to their feet all 
round me, shouting, clapping and stamping their feet. 

How limp we are in our enthusiasms! I had a sudden vision 
of the attitude of my British luncheon companions to-day in 
the event of an ovation being given to Field-Marshal Alex¬ 
ander if he dined at the Savoy (not that he would be given 
an ovation in the first place, but still . . .), I had a vision of 
how stolidly, how smugly they would have sat—snorting and 
protesting how vulgar it was. This vision had me respect¬ 
fully on my feet for the General—raising my glass of water 
with the rest to genuine unaffected enthusiasms. 
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LETTER FROM A. C. TO J. N. 


MOSKVA HOTEL , MOSCOW march 14 

I have hacked the cement off my windows and to the con¬ 
sternation of the Russians I leave them slightly open at night. 
It sounds a stupidly English thing to do, but only by doing it 
am I managing to recover from the benumbing alternation of 
suffocating central-heating, and an out-of-doors cold that 
seems to whip your face with steel wires and freeze the brain 
in your head. 

Partly as a result of this, no doubt, my first ideas and my 
first impressions remain undigested. And I am rather 
unsettled by the older foreign residents who are already 
saying scornfully, “ Doubtless you will stay here a month and 
then write a book about Russia. Why, we have been here 
eighteen years and we still know almost nothing about it.” I 
don’t think they are really right. The world would never 
know anything about anything if no one was qualified to put 
pen to paper until he had studied his subject for eighteen 
years. And first impressions, untarnished by familiarity 
or prejudice or doubt, are valuable. They are not the 
whole truth or nothing but the truth, but they have their 
uses. 

As a matter of fact I shan’t seek anything so impossible as 
the whole truth about Russia. If there is any an or skill in 
our profession, it is the art of selection. And what is neces¬ 
sary here is to select and isolate the motives which are actuat¬ 
ing the rulers of Russia. This is in most ways the world’s 
biggest country, so the motives of its rulers—their desires in 
the world and their methods of achieving their desires—are 
pretty important. You are in the world’s other biggest 
country, and you must be wondering about the same thing. 
In some ways I believe my task is the easier. The Russians 
are working to a known and rigid theory, and it has been 
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obvious for a long time that they know what they want. I 
don’t imagine you will find it so obvious in America. 

But I had a longish talk this afternoon with a Russian girl- 
secretary of an American correspondent—who made it plain 
to me that I was appallingly ignorant of practical Commun¬ 
ism. In the first place I realised that persons like you or me— 
brought up in the Liberal tradition and educated in the spirit 
of the Renaissance—must make a really painful act of mental 
gymnastics before he can hope to understand. This girl, who 
had been fully educated in Communism (passed her exams 
in it at the University) but had never had to be a passionate 
revolutionary because the revolution was over before her 
education began, was using a different mental mechanism 
from me. If I had to relate her to the past, I should rate her 
mind as medieval. But I saw that she related my mind to the 
past, as liberal and humanistic and hopelessly quaint. She 
placed herself in the future vis-a-vis me. Quite probably she 
was right. 

Her code of morals was different. When she said “ right ” 
or “ wrong ”, she meant “ right for some purpose” or “ wrong 
for some purpose The only things right or wrong in them¬ 
selves were certain theories which she had long ago accepted 
as objective truths. She had no more questioned them than a 
medieval Churchman questioned, say, the existence of God. 

It all sounds very obvious, of course. One should have 
known that an established but not active Communist would 
think like that. But I had never fully realised the fact that 
Russia is a country where the Revolution has been achieved, 
and that the Communists there would be different from the 
militant, fanatical firebrands one finds in the rest of the 
unconverted world. It is all the difference between a devout 
church-going farmer’s wife in an English village and a 
missionary on a cannibal island. Here Communism has ail 
the respectability of orthodoxy. And it is another mental 
world. 

And that makes rather a paradox of my other discovery 
(which I am very ashamed I did not know before). Neither in 
theory nor in practice is Russia a Communist state. It hopes 
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to become one some day. But at the moment it is officially 
“ in the stage of Socialism leading to Communism.” And that 
explains all the obvious social and economic inequalities. 
Many people, seeing these inequalities, have regarded Russia 
as a Communist state which has failed, has become corrupted 
and distorted and untrue to itself. But nothing could be more 
incorrect. When the Communist leaders, sometime in the 
early twenties, saw that immediate Communism was impos¬ 
sible for various reasons (lack of experience, a hostile outside 
world, the need for maintaining an army) they dropped the 
pretence and reverted to Socialism. The rule now is “from 
each according to his abilities, to each according to his 
deserts.” Communism will alter the second half of the maxim 
to “ to each according to his needs.” 

This discovery, of course, takes all the fun out of spotting 
manifestations of non-Communism. One is thrown back on 
the milder satisfaction of deciding that really, for a Socialist 
state, the inequalities are rather excessive. On paper, at any 
rate, modern England is far more egalitarian than Russia. 

I went out for a long walk by myself the first afternoon 
here. Looking back on it at three days’ distance I realise that 
I set forth with a rather ridiculous trepidation. But I had no 
idea what to expect. I thought probably someone would come 
up find ask me with a sinister smile where I wanted to go. 
And I was certain that a furtive figure would detach itself from 
the shadows and follow me (possibly one did, but I don’t think 
so). Thus it was rather an anti-climax when the brass-buttoned 
commissionaire swung ba?k the doors for me and I joined 
the crowd outside just like an ordinary citizen (apart, of 
course, from my grotesque Foreign Office clothes). 

I turned the corner and there was the Kremlin, just like it 
is on the picture postcards except that the walls are pinker 
and higher than one imagines, and there are more of those 
clusters of golden onion-domes inside. I passed a large 
building, obviously designed by someone suffering from 
admiration for St Pancras station, and found myself in the 
Red Square. It isn’t so very impressive really, especially when 
it is filled with piles of dirty snow, and it isn't flat. It slopes 
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down at both ends, which is probably good for parades, but 
is unsuccessful architecturally. 

Then, still rather nervous, letting myself be borne along 
by the strongest stream, I found I was in a queue for Lenin’s 
tomb. The Russians round me were swaddled from top to toe 
in scarves, shawls, rugs, furs, sweaters and felt boots. But any¬ 
one who had a suspiciously bulging pocket had to empty it 
for the sentries to see, and anyone carrying a parcel had to 
open it. The sentries looked at me pretty sharply, but it was 
only my Foreign Office hat. They allowed me to shuffle 
nearer and nearer to the geometrical arrangement of choco¬ 
late-red marble which forms the tomb and in due course I got 
inside. The men took off their hats and the women settled 
their faces into expressions of solemn awe. We walked res¬ 
pectfully down marble steps and then into the small under¬ 
ground chamber where the body lies, dressed in a lounge suit 
and mostly covered with a rug. It looked almost like a wax- 
work—the face is very yellow and wan and lustreless and 
extraordinarily small. The crowd filed round three sides of 
the glass case and out again the other side. One was conscious 
of having taken part in an act of worship. One had, in fact, 
visited a prophet’s shrine. And it seemed to me there was a 
religious vacuum there—one felt the need of doing something 
—bowing, or touching some relic, or crossing oneself (hammer- 
and-sickling oneself, I suppose). Communist ritual and folk¬ 
lore is probably not very developed yet, and it is difficult for 
a Godless faith to strike exactly the right note in honouring 
its prophets. But there is no doubt that is what Lenin’s tomb 
is—a shrine. 

As I got out into the Red Square again bells started to ring 
and lights to flash round the Kremlin gate, sentries and out¬ 
riders bustled this way and that, and Stalin drove out. A 
living prophet this time. Not that I could see much worth 
seeing, except that it was Stalin. But it was an exciting and 
well-timed moment. 

On my way home, growing bolder, I went into one of the 
shops called “ Gastronomes Its counters looked like 
Fortnum and Mason’s before the war. Little wizened peasant 
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women in dirty ragged clothes were buying caviare and vodka 
and smoked salmon and sugar biscuits. But the prices I There 
was nothing that I should have felt justified in affording. I 
must find someone to explain it all to me. 

The people in the streets didn’t look especially miserable or 
frightened or starving or oppressed. Their clothes were not 
elegant, certainly, but they seemed to be warm. More than 
anything I was impressed by the ordinariness of it all—prob¬ 
ably because I had subconsciously been expecting something 
extraordinary. Moscow still doesn’t give me any uniform 
overall impression. It seems a friendly place, but a hap¬ 
hazardly overgrown village rather than a city. Its main streets 
are very wide—probably too wide considering the slipperiness 
of them and the fact that Russian town-planners haven’t yet 
got around to the idea of islands for pedestrians. But some 
of its back streets are horribly squalid and ramshackle. It is a 
messy town and you probably have to know it well to love it. 

As for the conference, it has started, rather drearily, in an 
airmen’s club on the outskirts of the city. It began with a 
routine argument about the agenda. Molotov’s passion for 
precedents and procedure would be excellent parody if it were 
not obviously sincere. A lot of us were arguing about his 
motives at dinner last night. Some people thought it was just 
the particular way his mind works. Others felt that the 
Russians are natural extremists who need the discipline of 
strong rules to keep themselves from sheer anarchy. Another 
school argued that Molotov, by insisting on regulations and 
procedure so strongly, is trying to convince us (the Western 
Powers) that Russia is sincerely playing international politics 
according to our rules. I rather agreed with those who thought 
that the Russians have simply found that this method is the 
one that contributes best to getting them their own way. At 
all events it is very boring. 

There is only one item of private news, but that is 
sufficiently astounding. I have had a letter from Rome, from 
Michael Stewart, saying that your bag has been found intact 
at Grosseto. Can you believe it? A handbag stuffed with pass¬ 
ports and Swiss francs, left lying on a chair in an Italian 
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provincial cafd, is not the sort of thing 1 should ever expect to 
see again. One scarcely knows whether to marvel more at the 
efficiency of the Italian police or the honesty of the Italian 
populace. 
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LETTER FROM J. N. TO A. C. 


NIGHT PULLMAN: 

Charleston (South Carolina) to Palm Beach (Florida) 

march 17 

Last night I caught the night train from Washington to 
Charleston, South Carolina. The capital looked enchanted as 
we rumbled away. The Jefferson and Lincoln Memorials (one 
round and the other square) and the dome of the Capitol were 
floodlit and rose fairylike from the surrounding bulky dark¬ 
ness. And here and there a cherry tree waved its silhouette 
with Chinese delicacy against the light. 

We reached open country and I turned to the contempla¬ 
tion of my luggage. This is the first stage of my journey and 
I was dithered if I knew what to pack. Supposing that I had 
to be prepared for excessive heat in Florida and California 
and extreme cold in North Texas and Colorado—supposing 
that I had to appear smart in Palm Beach and also have 
suitable clothes for long bus journeys—I packed everything. 
If I travel by air my excess baggage will cost a tremendous 
amount. But it’s like hors d’oeuvres—I always mean to take 
just one or two things and always end by taking a little of 
everything. I have been told how the legendary Mrs Clare 
Boothe Luce journeyed round the world with a tiny air bag, 
but nobody has yet successfully explained to me how she did 
it. One thing I did realise was that British dressing is quite 
unsuitable for New York. What one needs is a number of 
silk dresses and a fur coat. It is far too hot in the centrally- 
heated buildings to wear tweeds. And that, no doubt, is the 
formula for all travel in the United States. I wonder if you will 
be able to buy me a fur coat in Russia? 

How romantic the ‘ Anna Karenina ’ express sounds 1 This is 
good train country. It is a maze of privately owned railroads 
—Union Pacific, Rio Grande, Atlantic Coast Line . . . Like 
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you, I favour night travel when the route promises to be too 
familiar or dull, for it saves both time and the astronomic 
price fff an hotel bedroom. 

One can book a “ drawing-room ” which is a private com¬ 
partment with a sleeping berth, or a “ compartment ” which 
is smaller and private, or a “ section ”—you've seen them on 
the films—top and bottom curtained bunks running down 
either side of the carriage. 

When I was shown to my seat last night I thought for one 
uncomfortable moment that I had been denied the berth I 
had booked. I found myself in a four-seater alcove—two seats 
each side, facing each other like those of a bus. But towards 
bedtime the coloured steward arrived, and with a swift series 
of pushes, pulls, heaves and hitches the alcove was converted 
into the top and bottom berth I had imagined. I was glad I 
had a lower berth because it has the window. Not that the 
window opens (one really goes nearly mad with heat in these 
trains) but one has the passing night view, which I value. To 
save one from suffocation and the claustrophobic feeling that 
one is encased in a submarine, each berth has an individual 
ventilator. By bolstering my pillows with my overcoat I 
achieved a sitting-up position in which I was able to get a cool 
current of air on my face. 

I shared a table in the “ diner ” with a boy of twelve wearing 
plus fours who was behaving with proud self-assurance, and 
two women wearing hats who in melodious Southern accents 
were plucking the reputations of the other inhabitants of 
their town as a busy farmer’s wife plucks chickens. It is a relief 
to listen once again to pure gossip. No intrusion of domestic 
annoyance—no reference to coupons, rationing, burst pipes, 
building materials. How relaxing to hear once again about 
“ that Mrs Ewart. ” How glad I am that she is still alive and 
living in America—eyed from the porch, discussed in the 
parlour, cut in the street. “ That Mrs Ewart ” will never lead 
to very cosmic discussion but she is far more colourful as a 
subject of conversation than an emergency ration card! How 
nice when she returns to the small towns of England. “ That 
Mrs Ewart ” and Eros are symbols and ought to be reinstated. 
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(I like to think that the Russians sit round smoking stoves 
in big fur coats discussing purely abstract things; with “ That 
Comrade Ewartov ” being fearfully cosmic.) 

The coloured waiter brought me a piece of paper and a 
pencil with which to write my own order. Into the menu was 
slipped a small notice reading: “Good evening, everybody 1 
Your diner steward tonite is Mr H. T. Hudson.” 

Since you cannot be sure what gastronomic adventure you 
may be subjected to in the United States (the chances are, as 
you know from having been with the American armies, they 
will serve you peaches and liver, nuts with your fish and pine¬ 
apples in green salad), I thought I would at least begin in a 
civilised way with an aperitif, so I wrote modestly on the order 
card: “ One Sherry ”, then “ Chef’s Salad ” and “ Coffee ”. 

A few minutes later the sherry was plunked down in front 
of me at the same time as the salad and coffee, and it was in 
a large thick mug with ice in it. I called the waiter and said 
politely: “ Please would you take this away and bring it back 
in a glass without ice in it.” 

He looked pathetically dashed: “ You don’t want no ice in 
it, m’am? ” 

I told him: “No, thank you.” He said, explaining the 
gastronomic customs of his country: “ We done have ebery- 
ding here wid ice in it, m’am.” 

I explained to him: “ I’m awfully sorry but I can’t drink 
sherry with ice in it and I would much prefer it in a 
glass.” 

“ That Mrs Ewart ” was left in awkward, suspended anima¬ 
tion in the course of some anti-social act while the two 
Southern ladies exchanged meaning glances, and I knew that 
I was to become “ that English girl in the train The waiter 
bent down, his thick dark lips, which redden near the gums, 
close to my ear, and whispered hoarsely; “ We daresn’t put it 
in a glass, m’am—it’s ’gainst de law t’ drink Sundays in de 
State ob Marylan’—we jus’ want t’ protect you ’gainst de 
law, m’am—dat's all.” 

Clearly I was beaten. I drank it. As. long as one didn’t think 
of it as sherry it was all right. 



The twelve-year-old in plus fours protested that his bill 
had been wrongly added up, had it changed in his own favour 
and strutted from the dining-car with a superior nod to Mr 
Hudson. The children here are so astonishingly adult. (And 
the adults—so childlike?) 

I soon followed him and as I was leaving I was warmly 
pursued by the huge, lanky, half-caste Mr H. T. Hudson. He 
followed me through cars called “ Lake Shore ” and “ Moun¬ 
tain Glen ” and “ Island Valley ” (not for the Americans names 
like “Wormwood Scrubs’', “Wanstead Flats ” or “Hackney 
Marshes ”—every name is rustically escapist—every street a 
Park, Vale or Avenue!) He caught up with me in my car, 
“ Forest Glade ” and whispered: “ Bring you another of them 
sherries if you like.” 

I told him thank you but I only needed one—before dinner. 
He suggested: “ A little later on perhaps . .. ? ” I pointed out 
to him that I hadn’t wanted to break a state law in the first 
place. “ Oh well,” he said eagerly, “ we’ll be out the State of 
Maryland and into Virginia in just twenty-five minutes.” 

It was clear that Mr Hudson thought I was a poor drink- 
addict in a strange country and must be taken care of. He 
fell into a whispered conversation with the coloured sleeping- 
car attendant. “ Yes, Mr Hudson, sur—Fll sure do what I can,” 
he said and went away, reappearing a few minutes later with 
a full supporting cast of grinning marines whom he had 
gathered no doubt from “ Woodland Glen ”, “ Mossy Bank ” 
and “ Sleepy Lawn ”. Each was clasping a bottle wrapped in 
a paper bag. “ Here she is, sailors,” announced the attendant, 
and added tenderly, “Now you jus’ take mighty good care 
of her.” 

This social gathering was doomed to failure. In the first 
place, as you know, I do not like whisky or rum. The generous 
sailors offered me both—neat from their bottles. In the second 
place they didn’t seem to understand my “ kitchen 
American ”. Indeed, one of them found my accent so strange 
that he tried me with a few words of Spanish, thinking he 
had cleverly traced my origin. Further, one of them, on the 
principle of first come first served, put his arm round me. 
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This was hot and uncomfortable and I asked him if he would 
mind taking it away for both reasons. He concluded dis¬ 
gustedly, “ You limeys are all the same—stuck-up! So we are 
not good enough for you—just because we ain’t commissioned, 
is that it? ” 

“ We know all about it,” said another. “ We just read in 
the papers an officer in your army got court-martialled for 
having chow in the Sergeants’ Mess. I’ll bet your father’s a 
lord 1 ” And they all laughed derisively. 

Now, I didn’t want them to think a thing like that, so soon 
I was sipping pure alcohol out of one of those conical card¬ 
board water-cups you find on American trains (and Swedish 
trains, too). When I had made myself exceedingly sick and 
relations had improved enough for me to terminate them 
gracefully, I staggered to my berth. 

This is not a very private way of going to bed as I soon 
discovered. Only a curtain separates you from the other 
passengers and every few minutes a head would appear, 
asking: “Like some more whisky?” and then another 
whispering: “You never did get any of my rum, m’am! ” 
Then, just as I was at last dropping off to sleep—the dim 
flatness of Virginia rushing by the window—the curtains were 
parted again, the light burst in and the gaunt face of Mr 
Hudson loomed over me. “ You know what I got here, m’am? 
Just the very thing for you—a souvenir bottle of Scotch 
whisky! ” 

At this point I felt that American hospitality had become 
too overwhelming and was forced to thrust my head out and 
make a public statement. They all went away but I don’t 
think they had understood a word I said. ... A moral lurks 
in this story: “Never order a sherry before dinner in the 
State of Maryland! ” 

When I woke this morning it was daybreak in South Caro¬ 
lina. I lay in my berth and watched the scrubby landscape 
flashing by, dotted with the charming white weather-boarded 
houses—sometimes one storey sometimes two, seldom with a 
wall or fence, usually with a cluster of fir trees spurting up 
in front like a ragged fan held modestly before a blushing free, 
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always surrounded by a porch furnished with a rocking chair. 
And here and there the dilapidated unpainted weather-board 
shacks wfth broken shutters and sagging porches—the homes 
of the coloured people. We slowed down for a few seconds 
beside an isolated fertiliser factory lot, and at the railroad 
track end of the lot stood four privies labelled “ white men ”, 
“ coloured men ”, “ white women ” and “ coloured women ”. 

The train arrived at Charleston long before breakfast. The 
two hats with Southern accents were getting out here, too. 
“ Why, Mary Ann, just look! There’s Mrs Ewart come to meet 
us with the Ford—now, isn’t that just darling of her! ” 

The main station had been burnt down so a bus service 
was running into the town centre. But the hats who had 
kissed “that Mrs Ewart”—a cheerful, middle-aged woman 
with blue hair, orange lipstick and green varnished finger¬ 
nails—offered me a lift. 

Here in the South the tempo was much slower. It wasn’t 
just that it was very early on a sunny morning. Things were 
naturally drawling along. As we passed the gutted station, 
built of red brick twenty years ago, one hat turned dramatic¬ 
ally to the other and cried : “ Another old landmark gone! ” 
From a small old fashioned hotel decorated with aspidistras, 
I telephoned Sam Stoney. I had met Baron Boel in New York 
who gave me an introduction to a Mrs Ben Kitteredge (an old 
Charleston family) in Washington. I had no time to meet her 
there but we talked on the telephone and she told me that 
Sam Stoney was the great local authority on Charleston and 
the “ lowlands ”. 

A high-pitched energetic Southern voice answered: I 
apologised to it for the early hour and for my being a trouble. 
“But, dear me, young lady—you don’t sound to me like a 
trouble,” the voice shouted merrily. “You come right round 
and Fll fix you breakfast. I’m just throwing some logs on the 
fire. You get the cab man to bring you to 129 Tradd Street 
—it’s a house with a garden wall made of bricks at the bottom 
and a white paling at the top—with a nice curve to it. Come 
right on into the yard and hollah—there’s no dog! ” 

Tradd Street was sleepy, Jane Austenlike. The houses were 
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Georgian and late Queen Anne with superimposed porches, 
which here they call “ piazzas I had a pleasant impression 
of Charleston as a “ charm ” of white weather-boarding, 
wrought-iron gates, wrought-iron stairways and azaleas pour¬ 
ing over the garden walls and dropping blossoms all over 
the sidewalks. (Nicer word than “ pavements ”, isn't it?). 
129 Tradd Street was a rambling old white house with the 
paraphernalia of a busy, happy family and children littering 
the porch—motor-car tyres, broken toys and a line of washed 
dish-cloths. The house belonged to Sam Stoney’s sister, Mrs 
Popham, and her retired American Navy husband, Mr 
Popham. Sam Stoney himself lived in the old slave kitchen 
quarter in the derelict garden. No one was about. I hollared. 

“ Come right in,” shouted a voice. Sam Stoney was a small 
man like a leprechaun, with a grey pointed beard. “ Come in— 
come in and get warm,” he shouted. “ You will notice I have 
two doors—one against people—the other against flies! ” 
Outside it was a warm Spring morning, inside he had a roar- 
ing log fire which flickered merrily on the old Victorian 
furniture. It was a tiny room with a colossal table and a spiral 
staircase leading to his unimaginably untidy bedroom and 
study (same room). “ Take that three-cornered chair,” he 
said. “Its more comfortable than it looks.” It was. 

He gave me quick-firing bursts of information on the history 
of Charleston while he pottered expertly round his tiny back 
kitchen making coffee and buttering biscuits. “We are very 
jealous and proud of our British origin here in Charleston.... 
From here in the nineteenth century the clever sons sailed to 
England to study law in the Temple. Then they came back 
and practised it in the United States. My! we had a number of 
lawyers here—every clever man was a lawyer . .. every clever 
man still is a lawyer . . . Yes, indeed, all sorts of things 
originated in our broken down little town . . . the coloured 
folk here have two dances named after them—the Charleston 
and the Big Apple—the coloured folk have a club by that 
name in their quarter . . . And we specialise in flowers, too— 
Mr Gardenia first grew his flowers here in Charleston ... and 
in gardens, too—die Middleton Gardens are worth seeing, 
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but if you only have time for one perhaps you should go out 
to the Kitteredges’ place and see their Cypress Gardens .. 

Steam rose from the delicious coffee, the logs crackled and 
fell, the Spring sunshine flooded into the back yard and 
filtered through the window and Sam Stoney caressed his 
grey beard ... and quoted Matthew Arnold ... 

“ This was a very comer in British aristocrats. This is where 
they first came—along this seaboard—built their plantations 
and drove their slaves until they wore out the land and had 
to move elsewhere. Most of ’em went further south— 
Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi . . . and left the rest of us 
to run down in our own time.” 

He said, then, jigging merrily from foot to foot: “I’ve 
promised to take a very distinguished personage in the form 
—no doubt fat—of a schoolmistress from the State of Wash¬ 
ington round our little town to give her the four dollar lecture. 
If you wouldn’t mind coming, too . . . ? ” 

We drove professorially through Charleston in his old 
Ford, hooting when we had already passed the comer and he 
shouting: “ Look back at that gate—a delightful Spanish 
gate, see it? Now, this is a nice little 1760 house. This one we 
are coming to now—with the magnolia trees—Greek revival. 
And I would draw your kind attention to that little summer 
house standing so modestly beside the excellent brick house 
—one of my fakes. I am a sort of architect, don’t you know, 
and that’s one of my best fakes—late eighteen hundreds.” 

We passed through the Jane Austen part of Charleston 
down the modem, drug-store street, through the shabby 
coloured quarter, past the broken-down port where negroes in 
coloured tin hats were working in the Navy Yards (one 
industry which had been brought to Charleston by the late 
war) and drew up outside a large, modem, well-designed 
school which stood in greening waste-ground. “My brother- 
in-law Symonds—the architect—good job of work, eh? ” said 
Mr Stoney. 

Mrs Wanermaker, President of Schools Committee and 
frequent visitor to the Majestic Hotel, Paris, where she is a 
U.S. representative to UNESCO and a “ very distinguished 
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personage”, wasn’t there. Sam Stoney studied the big gold 
watch which he wore in his waistcoat pocket. “ Punctuality is 
the thief of timel ” he declared. 

If I wanted to cash a traveller’s cheque, he suggested, now 
was the moment to introduce me to his bank. “ The President 
is ninety-six and the Vice-President is ninety,” he explained 
as we parked the car before a pretty row of colour-washed 
houses, “ the Teller is very old and none of them have ever 
owned an automobile. They bicycle six miles to the bank 
each day and six miles home again, wearing always their neat 
pair of bicycle clips I ” The Bank was on a comer. The Teller 
called out, “ Hi’ya, Sam! ” 

Sam said, “Hullo—this is a lady with a lot of names—I 
know two of them—and we would both be obliged if you 
would cash some traveller’s cheques for her . . .” 

“Why, sure, Sam—sure.” 

Walking back to the car through the street the atmosphere 
was very sunny and small-town. Various people greeted Mr 
Stoney from both sides of the road: “ Hi’ya, Sam? ” And he 
would reply merrily: 

" Congratulations on the new daughter, Bob.” 

“Thanks, Sam.” 

“ Hi'ya, Sam? ” 

“Hullo—just seen Bob—looks fine—father of a daughter 
last night! ” 

“ That so?—Hi there. Bob. Congratulations on the 
daughter.” 

“Thanks—eight pounds.” 

“That’s nice—that’s very nice.” 

When we picked up Mrs Wanermaker, Mr Stoney became 
a little less merry—like a small boy in the presence of a 
school-teacher. He lectured us solemnly and without drawing 
breath for close on two hours, allowing himself a well- 
rehearsed jest here and there. “ In this graveyard Judge so- 
and-so is buried. You will notice that it was inscribed by his 
admirers in a style so grandiose that they got tangled in their 
double-negatives. They later discovered their mistake—you can 
see where they have heavily scored out the word ‘not T' and 



Mrs Wanermaker, a rather pretty, sympathetic (continental 
sense) woman would laugh, appreciatively: “You sure are 
just a wonderful guide, Mr Stoney! ” 

I lunched with Sam Stoney and his sister, Mrs Popham, in 
his downstairs room. We ate a nice, homely, quickly-prepared 
meal—mostly what had been left over from previous meals 
—and a delicious pie Mrs Popham had made and brought 
over from the big house. We were served by sloppy coloured 
maids who kept dissolving into hysterical, childish laughter 
when Mr Stoney teased them about their beauty and their 
gentlemen friends. 

I stared rudely at Sam Stoney, fascinated by his aliveness, 
awareness, wit ... I asked him, hardly able to conceal my 
surprise that he should remain in America when he was so 
well qualified for the old world: “ When are you coming to 
Europe? ” 

He spoke through an enormous mouthful of bread, cheese 
and pickles: “ I've been there,” he said simply. 

It was startling—not to say, humiliating—to have one’s 
fashionable sneering attitude to the United States so quickly 
and simply quelled—to discover how misplaced is one s arro¬ 
gance. Sam Stoney, it was revealed, would just as soon live 
in America as anywhere else. There may be some stumbling 
reason lurking in the fact that he has chosen Charleston in 
which to live—Charleston which has beautiful architecture, 
an atmosphere of tradition, and a nice sense of being by¬ 
passed by the dollar-grabbing world. On the other hand— 
why try to prove a complicated theory?—he was bom in 
Charleston and has lived all his life in Charleston and that’s 
why he is there now and there is no earthly reason why he 
shouldn’t have read Matthew Arnold ... And, again, perhaps 
he is quite well able at the same time to appreciate the dollar- 
grabbing world. After all, wasn’t he laughing at the President 
and the Vice-President and the Teller of the bank because 
they had never owned an automobile? And as for Europe? 
He’s been there. He said it in such a way that he reminded 
me of the Canadian soldier I sat next to at an ENSA show 
at Bulford on Salisbury Plain. He had been detailed to 
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attend the show and it was the first time in his life he had ever 
been to a theatre of any kind. The volunteer programme 
girl simpered up to him and in an exceedingly patronising 
tone of voice said, “ Here, soldier—here is a programme for 
you.” He dismissed her roughly: "Save yourself, sister. I 
don’t want no programme. What do you think I am? I can 

SEE.” 

Around tea-time I took back more of my prejudices about 
America. I had imagined one would find very little dignity, 
no gracious living. Mrs Popham drove me for several miles 
across the “ worn out ” landscape of South Carolina until we 
came at last to “ Kitteredge’s place ”. We drove through woods 
for some way and at last turned left up a straight, open 
driveway which led directly to a large, old plantation home. 
It was a beautifully proportioned old house. The lower half 
seemed to be the servants’ quarters, the second floor was 
where Mrs Kitteredge lived. A stairway swept right and left 
up the face of the house and met on the porch from which 
one entered the house. The front door was open and one 
could see down the long, heavily furnished hall out on to the 
plantation through the open door at the opposite end. The 
rooms, with their big Georgian windows, were a discreet 
wealth of brocade, Chippendale, Sheraton, Queen Anne, 
with Victorian knick-knacks and heavy portraits giving it a 
comfortable, family atmosphere. Mrs Kitteredge was like a 
small, soft animal with a proud head. She was several times 
a grandmother, and no fool. You could not flatter her, nor 
patronise her. One was instinctively direct with her and she 
rewarded this with intelligent, well-informed conversation. 
Excellently-trained coloured servants in white coats passed 
quietly about, drawing curtains against the sun, bringing 
boiling water in silver kettles. Mrs Kitteredge made the tea 
herself at the table. She had all the paraphernalia we, alas, 
only admire in the antique shops and devise uses for so that 
we can have the excuse for buying them. A tea-box, a silver 
flame-holder with a stand for the kettle—she used them all 
naturally and without hurry. All around stood flowered dishes 
piled with sweets and cakes and buttered toast and sandwiches. 
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This seemed the ideal speed for life. This was the tranquility 
one should secure. Why had this way of life so nearly dis¬ 
appeared so completely? Then one’s social conscience pinched 
and reminded one that it had all been constructed on the 
basis of slavery. A hundred years ago had not the first shot 
in the war between the States been fired from Fort Sumter, 
which stands off Charleston only a few miles from the 
Kitteredges’ place? The first shot in the Civil War for fair¬ 
ness—the first shot in the war which threatened to capsize 
elegant living. The war had been won by those with a social 
conscience: and didn’t the coloured servant in his white coat, 
bending now with traditional servility, offering a plate of 
peanut butter cakes, stand testimony to the fact that all men 
—at least all Americans—are equal? After tea we motored 
down the driveway and through the woods until we came to 
the banks of the Kitteredge Cypress Gardens. 

Miles of tall cypress-like trees grew mysteriously out of the 
dark water. The eerie Spanish Moss trailed from their 
branches like dead men’s beards. We stepped into a rowing 
boat and were paddled through this strange water forest by 
an old coloured boatman who answered in deep, childlike 
sentences whenever he was addressed: “ Yus, M’am, Mis’ 
Kitteredge—Ben’s rheumatism sure is givin’ him trouble . . .” 

Suddenly in this strange forest of reflection—dark trunks, 
grey moss, grey sky and the brown cough-mixture-coloured 
waters—there appeared a blinding flash of colour—an island 
of azalea trees—pink, white, and magenta rose from the water. 
Then another. And another—the brilliant reflection giving 
one double value. We passed under rustic bridges and round 
these gaudy islands, then back into the Arthur Rackhamish 
nightmare forest—“Yus, M'am, Mis’ Kitteredge, the show 
will be just about fine in May!”—Then passing carefully 
between the trees and the “ knees ” which showed here and 
there above the water, gnarled like the wrists of Rackham 
gnomes, we would arrive at a green bank bright with Spring 
flowers and smelling very sweet, lighted theatrically by the 
sun slanting down through the trees as through a cathedral 
window. 
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We paddled slowly back through the setting sun which was 
reflected pink and eerie on the water . .. Mrs Kitteredge and 
Mrs Popham discussing the pending marriage of some 
Savannah girl to a local “ young eligible ”, and the coming 
war with Russia in gentle, twittering, southern accents which 
made up for the stillness of the birds! 

I caught the night Pullman for Palm Beach and am writing 
this in an empty “ drawing-room ” by kind permission of the 
ticket collector. . . . 

Perhaps I should have planned this trip in exact detail. 
As it is I have only a rough idea of the direction which 1 
propose to take and which I have pencilled in on a map of 
America issued by some air-line. I am distressingly ignorant 
of the geography of this country. I have no idea which parts 
will be interesting and which should be hurried through. I 
believe that all hotels throughout the country are always 
booked up weeks in advance, and I have been told that train 
berths and aircraft seats are unprocurable at short notice. 
Anyway, I have secured a room at some hotel in Palm Beach 
and so far have succeeded in getting two train berths so . . . 
I really don’t know. I am entirely relying on native instinct 
and good fortune. I think I am a very good person for the 
paper to send on this junket because I rather think I represent 
the average English person in my superior attitude to, and 
shameful ignorance of, the United States! . . . 
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LETTER FROM A. C. TO J. N. 


MOSKVA HOTEL, MOSCOW march 19 

You might be in Mars. Your letters tell of a world so different 
from this one that I can’t even comment. I can’t offer a 
comparison because I can see no basis for a comparison. Yours, 
certainly, is more exciting. But I am sure mine is more 
interesting. 

New York, obviously, justifies itself by itself. It justifies 
itself pragmatically, by what it is and what it offers. The aim 
of its civilisation is to be sufficient to itself. But here in 
Moscow all is based on a theory. And things are considered 
to succeed or not according as they fulfil the theory or not. 
The method of fulfilling of it is frequently so oblique and 
tortuous that it is hardly recognisable. And the consequence 
is that one must teeter about mentally all the time dodging 
two main pitfalls: first, the danger of taking things at their 
face value; and second, the temptation to judge things by 
standards which (because they are one’s own) one assumes to 
be universal. As I think I said before, you must consciously 
embark on an intellectual and emotional trapeze if you are 
going to understand Communism. 

I am afraid this is rather obscure, but I haven’t got things 
sorted out yet. This place generates ideas, and quite soon 
now I shall probably spill you a great letter full of undigested 
ones—on the theory that if you can externalise things, get 
them outside yourself, you can sort them out and arrange 
them more easily. 

The most New Yorkish thing about Moscow is the Metro 
(Underground—tube—subway or what you will) which I have 
just been obliged to travel on. It is to some extent the new 
opium of the people. It is the promise of the future, the 
public sample of things to come, the high-watermark of 
municipal glamour. It isn’t new, of course, but it is 
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holding its position. And it is obviously one of the first sights 
to see. 

I didn't know I had picked a rush hour, and I still don't 
see why there should be a rush hour at about four in the 
afternoon. But I went ahead and queued up for a ticket (forty 
kopeks all the way) at a guichet prettily decked with pink 
sateen curtains. Then I plotted a route on a large map 
(Moscow has three distinct underground lines, all crossing 
at the Revolution Square, where I was). I had my ticket torn 
in half by a rather ferocious-looking girl in uniform (to 
prevent my using it twice, I suppose) and embarked on the 
moving staircase. 

No one walks down a Russian moving staircase. It would be 
impossible even to try. You are imbedded in a solid, uniform, 
smoothly flowing stream of human beings, disturbed here 
and there by whirlpools of panic as inexperienced peasants, 
in town for the day, prepare to get off. 

It was while being borne along in this stream that I first 
became aware of an impression of nakedness—an impression 
so strong as to be vaguely shocking. Half-way down I realised 
what it was—there were no advertisements. The walls and 
ceilings were plain white. Advertisement is, of course, an 
economic anomaly in this society. There is no commercial 
competition. No one raises the prices of his products by 
spending money on trying to sell them. And in consequence 
the gay vulgarity of the London tubes is replaced by a 
cloisterlike austerity. 

At the bottom of the steps you are washed up in a cross 
between an Egyptian temple and—I don't quite know what, 
probably another Egyptian temple. You have a long vista of 
squarish marble columns, brightly lit, and a profusion of 
heroic statues, medallions, plaques, tablets, texts, busts and 
bas-reliefs. The name of the station was written up with so 
much discretion as to be almost invisible. The crowd divided 
frenziedly right and left as though parted by a comb and 
stampeded for the platforms. 

At my platform there was no train in, but uniformed girl 
shock-troops with red caps were already fighting with the 
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milling, impatient crowd, trying to keep the front-line pas¬ 
sengers from being pushed on to the line. Winter clothes 
made everyone nearly twice their normal size, and dozens of 
imprudent women had brought swaddled babies, sewing 
machines, sacks of potatoes, and prams. Several delicate 
passengers were sitting on classical marble seats, being 
fanned. 

The train screamed in, driven very fast by a little old 
peasant woman with her head wrapped up in a shawl. As the 
doors were opened a pulp of humanity was spewed forth by 
pressure within. It was met, halted, and repelled by the rush 
from without. A red-capped shock-trooper went down scream¬ 
ing, but no one noticed. A woman was being tossed about, 
wild-eyed with terror, holding her baby above her head. 
Clothes were being ripped and buttons torn off. It was cheer¬ 
ful and friendly fighting, but very hard. 

Up at the front I saw a compartment with breathing space, 
and I clawed my way into it. A girl shock-trooper got hold 
of me and threw me smartly out again. By the time I had 
discovered that the compartment was reserved for pregnant 
women the train had started. Shock-troopers were either 
pushing in or dragging out the people wedged between the 
sliding doors. The platform was loud with voices complain¬ 
ing that they hadn’t wanted to get out here at all. 

I got the next train by main force. As it started the 
carriage was loud with voices complaining that they had 
wanted to get out there. And the people who wanted to get 
out at the next station started at once making a fighting 
approach to the doors. 

The trains were fast, modern, and consisted mainly of 
standing room. The passengers were cheerful, talkative, and 
mostly dressed in quilted coats that smelt as though they had 
been in the family for years. The stations were few and for 
between (compared with London or Paris) and they varied in 
colour of marble and shape of columns. They all looked very 
spick and span. It is said that Stalin personally banned W.C.S 
from them on the ground that sanitary anarchy would break 
loose, the circumstances not being catered for by the one and 
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only Russian rule of hygiene (the one about plugs in wash¬ 
basins). And I got into trouble immediately when I dropped 
my ticket on the marble floor. I felt a tap on the shoulder and 
a grim-faced shock-girl said, “ It is very uncultured to do 
that.” 

I bleated vaguely about being sorry and being a foreigner. 

“ A foreigner? Oh, well . . .” she said with a contemptuous 
shrug and turned away. 

I got back from the Underground trip to find that President 
Truman had proclaimed what is now known as his 
“ doctrine ”. And all the delegations were in a pretty ferment 
about it. 

So far the Four-Power conference has chugged drearily along, 
conforming earnestly to the fiction that this is a genuine 
attempt by four high-minded nations to settle Europe. Bevin 
has been bluff and breezy, Molotov obstructive and 
meticulous, Marshall discreet and tentative, and Bidault 
muddled and very French. The revolting word “ democratisa- 
tion ” has been invented and adopted, and the ministers make 
solemn speeches about “ democratising ” Germany, when a 
child of six could see that Russia’s idea of democracy is the 
exact opposite of the American and British idea, and that 
Bidault (who has Communists in his Cabinet) cannot make 
up his mind what France’s idea ought to be. 

Now, however, comes the Truman speech (you must have 
been caught in the wash of it in Washington [no pun 
intended]). America is going to throw up barriers of dollars 
against Communist expansionism. Greece and Turkey are to 
be the front-line of defence. The seams are splitting and the 
world is coming obviously in two. 

Clearly, Truman timed his bombshell to fall in the opening 
week of this conference. And a good many people in the 
delegations here believed that it was Molotov’s cue to get up 
at the beginning of the next session and say, “ If you publicly 
state that you don’t believe in our good faith, what on earth 
is the good of continuing with this conference? ” 

Any ordinary nation would have said that. But Russia is 
no ordinary nation. She is a Communist nation. She is still 



pretending to play the international game according to our 
rules, because they are the only rules we can use. Russia’s 
rules are Tio rules at all and no holds barred, and in our 
language that means war. So Russia keeps to our rules just 
enough to persuade us (or to give us the chance of persuading 
ourselves) that she believes in those rules. Her prophets and 
evangelists have stated a thousand times for the benefit of the 
faithful that she doesn’t believe in them, but we want to 
believe that she believes in them because it seems to be the 
only way of keeping the world at peace. Hence these con¬ 
ferences, these coalitions all over Europe in which the Com¬ 
munists are collaborating with Radicals and Liberals and 
even Catholics. And hence the fact that Molotov, at the next 
meeting here after Truman’s speech, bustled in as usual, 
beaming frostily through his pince-nez, and made no reference 
whatever to America’s new foreign policy. The Russian line 
is to ignore the whole thing. She does not yet want the 
world openly split in two, because she has been doing very 
well out of the present situation. Marshall—and I dare say 
this was just as surprising to the Russians as Molotov’s 
behaviour was to us—also acted as though nothing whatever 
had happened. And the conference continued. 

A lot of people breathed sighs of relief. I wonder whether 
they should have. Wishful thinking of the ostrich type is 
becoming a very powerful force in international politics. It 
started with Hitler marching into the Rhineland, the 
Abyssinian war, and all that sort of thing, and it still goes on 
as a natural trend of our sort of democracy. No one has yet 
plotted an effective middle course between war-mongering 
and appeasing. 

“ But now to interpose a little ease, let our frail thoughts 
dally ...” with the ballet. (Lycidas, darling.) I have only seen 
two acts of one ballet, but it was enough for me to recognise 
another large slab of opium-of-the-people. 

The outside of the Bolshoi Theatre would get my vote as 
the world’s most beautiful opera house, and the inside I would 
put second after the San Carlo at Naples (leaving apart minor 
works like Monte Carlo and the Residenztheater at Munich 
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—if that still exists). It is all crimson and cream and gold, 
and the stage looks about twice as big as the auditorium. It 
is presumably just as it was in Tsarist days except that crowns 
and eagles have been replaced by hammers and sickles in the 
decoration. 

What I saw was Romeo and Juliet with music (very pretty 
music) by Prokofiev. The scale of the things—especially the 
crowd scenes—was stupendous. The stage was splashed with 
garish colour, the costumes were encrusted with jewels, there 
was byplay in progress on balconies and bridges and steps 
all round the main action. The second act ended with ten 
minutes of assorted sword-play that left you sweating with 
excitement. Romeo and Juliet were married in an altar 
sequence that was handled with an almost sickly reverence. 
It was all good strong highly-charged stuff. 

But in many ways it was a curious manifestation which I 
think must be explained on mass-psychological grounds. The 
lords and ladies, the velvets and jewels, the altars and cruci¬ 
fixes—nothing could be less proletarian. The brilliant colours 
are the antithesis of the drab, monochrome life in the streets 
outside. And there are signs that these dazzling productions 
are moving beyond art into the realms of vulgar ostentation. 
It is all becoming a little overdone. (And I should have men¬ 
tioned that another favourite ballet is Cinderella —which is 
surely the basic example of the bourgeois slut-gets-prince 
motif?) 

As art, it seems to be a new form. There is very little real 
dancing. It is rather an elaborate mime, or an opera without 
words. Emotion is conveyed with genuine rather than con¬ 
ventionalised or symbolic gestures. It cannot really be called 
ballet. v 

But all this is high-level criticism. The production really is 
stupendous. The costumes are wonderful. The ballerinas are 
girls of incredible grace and poise—lovely long swan-like 
necks and aristocratic faces. The stagecraft and scene-changing 
are the slickest and quickest I have seen. In fact, in London 
you could charge five guineas a seat and the thing would run 
for ever. 
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And now, since you ask, here is your easy lesson in 
Dialectical Materialism. 

The theory is that history (among other things) is a process 
of stresses and counter-stresses. A given form of society, like 
feudalism or capitalism, is known as a thesis. The thesis holds 
sway until there is generated an opposing force known as 
antithesis. The clash of thesis and antithesis is revolution. 
And out of this clash comes a new form of society known as 
a synthesis. The synthesis in its turn then becomes a thesis 
when an antithesis brews up against it. And so on. 

The Communists believe, as a basic and unchallengeable 
article of faith, that the Communist movement is the historical 
antithesis to Capitalism. They therefore believe that the 
collapse of Capitalism and the triumph of Communism is 
inevitable. And they seem to me to believe that by ironing 
out the classes in society they can halt the process of Dialecti¬ 
cal Materialism. In the final classless Communist society there 
will be no classes and therefore no clashes. The final syn¬ 
thesis will have been reached. The Millennium will have 
arrived. 

There are some apparent flaws in the theory. I don’t think 
it is proved that history must develop in this way, or even 
that it does so develop. Supposing it does, then there is no 
logical reason why there should only be one possible or inevit¬ 
able antithesis to any given thesis. But supposing one anti¬ 
thesis is inevitable (as the Communists believe Communism 
is), it does not logically follow that that antithesis is desirable 
or good (which the Communists also believe). 

At the same time, the fact that Communism’s premises and 
arguments are not logically sound does not necessarily prove 
that its conclusions are false. And, anyway, this is only one 
aspect of Communism, and perhaps it is no longer very 
important. It has developed a long way beyond these meta¬ 
physical beginnings. You cannot describe Catholicism entirely 
in terms of Vatican drainage, as I think I said before, but 
equally you cannot describe it entirely in terms of Aristotle 
as redigested by St Thomas Aquinas. 

Enough for to-day, anyway. I could tell you some home 
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news from Paris if I could decipher the letter I had to-day 
from Estelle and Jos£. Jos6 wrote it, because it is in Andalusian, 
but his grammar and spelling got snarled in all the most 
important passages. It is clear that something terrible has 
happened to the heating, or else the fuel has given out. Some 
friend of ours whom I can’t identify is staying in the house. 
They are having too much snow in Paris. And they are right 
out of coffee. 



LETTER FROM J. N. TO A. C. 


% 


BRAZILIAN COURT HOTEL, PALM BEACH march i 8 

I write to you from the shade of a striped umbrella in the 
sunny patio of this hotel. My train arrived half an hour ago 
at West Palm Beach, which is to Palm Beach as Trouville is 
to Deauville or Brighton is to Hove. The taxi from the 
common, garish West Palm Beach across a river to the smart 
Palm Beach, a distance of two miles, cost me ten shillings. 
This is a small but glamorously exclusive hotel. It is a 
luxurious replica of a white, two-storeyed Spanish farmhouse 
built round two patios which are almost over-furnished with 
flowering shrubs, flowers and palm trees. 

They were very polite to me at the desk, but the people 
haven’t left the room I am to have so my luggage is banked 
in the hall. I badly need to have a bath and to change into 
summer clothes but I sit instead at a breakfast table under an 
umbrella and write to you. It is still very early in the morning. 
Only one or two aggressively smart, self-righteous early risers 
all with the unmistakable air of being town cousins of King 
Croesus are gulping orange juice, bowing good-morning to 
the others with whom they are acquainted, and opening their 
morning papers. 

I also have a morning paper but I have dismissed it as being 
too hysterical to be read before the middle of the morning 
when one feels stronger. American newspapers, quite apart 
from their distressing inability to call Russians “ Russians ” but 
must call them “ Ruskies ” or “ Russos ” and other slick and 
undignified references to these, those and the others, deal so 
profusely in superlatives that they leave themselves nothing 
with which to describe a really major event—except, I suppose, 
tiny print and proper spelling. 

It is the same with the radio programmes here. There are 
hundreds of radio commentators who are paid to digest and 
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broadcast the news. Into the body of news they inject their 
own valuation and opinion of it in such a way that the opinion 
is absolutely inextricable from the fact. It is difficult to dis¬ 
cover daily the straight news. The best one can do is to 
choose the commentator who seems to you to be the most 
reliable and to listen to him. The general run of Americans 
do not seem to mind having other people do their thinking 
and opinion-forming for them (one reason may be that they 
all seem very pressed for time). It does not seem to me that 
there is anything to choose between being a Russian and 
getting your news through official sources—-prepared by men 
who are trained to prepare the news ana feel themselves 
deeply responsible for its proper preparation (by their lights 
proper, for the best impression to be made on the masses for 
the good of the state)—-and the haphazard, irresponsible (for 
how many correspondents can you count on one hand tbat 
you consider responsible and reliable?) serving up of the facts 
so that the public may have at one moment a hundred con¬ 
flicting opinions on what the fact really is—not merely the 
value of the fact—each according to his favourite radio com¬ 
mentator. There are, I believe, some sponsored “straight 
news ” programmes but I haven’t yet heard one—or heard of 
anyone else listening to one. As a matter of fact, I find it 
difficult to listen—they shout so. It’s the same as with the 
newspapers: when the radio commentators have something 
really important to say all they will have left with which to 
stress its importance is a whisper! 

All around everything glitters—the tablecloths are so white, 
the silver so polished, the food so brightly coloured and the 
sun so delightful that it is a physical impossibility to imagine 
you having your breakfast in Moscow with the snow flurries 
against the window pane, lowering your ear-flaps when you 
plod through the cold streets. . . . Difficult to imagine that 
New York is having a cold spell. And as for England . . . 
dear God! has she been quite forsaken? Floods—flooded 
fields—huge areas of devastation. 

A pretty little old woman with a piercing Scots accent and 
a wild giggle has sat down at the next table. She calls the 
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waitress by her Christian name and is chatting animatedly 
with her*. She says she was up last night till four o’clock. 
“ They ” were giving her a farewell party. She packed at five 
o’clock and now she is all ready to leave by the afternoon 
plane—back to New York and how sorry she is to be going. 
She has had more fun this year than last year. “ I’ve been 
‘ carrying on ’ as if I wasn’t the grandmother of ten children 
... I don’t know what my daughter’d say if she knew,” and 
she giggles till she almost splutters on her fried egg. She has 
seen me, asked if I am alone, and discovering I am from 
England has asked me to join her I . . . She has gone up to 
her room. Married to an American who died last year. Full 
of life and fun. . . . She insists I am to use her room till she 
leaves. . . . Meanwhile she is taking me to the hairdresser. 
She said something—an odd thing—“During all that time 
that England was alone and then when the war came—you 
wouldn’t have known there was a war on down here—it was 
really disgusting!” I have never held that view, have you? 
What should one expect people here to do? Sit around and 
tell each other how terrible it must be on Omaha Beach at 
that moment, or flinch once a minute for the problematical 
wounded? Nobody can do anything until there is something 
concrete they can do—such as setting forth without argument 
when their draft call comes up. . . Until then, it is not 
Pushkin’s “ Feast during the Pestilence ”—it is simply keep¬ 
ing things normal until it is necessary voluntarily to make 
them abnormal. I never met a returning soldier who resented 
normality at home as long as the “ attitude ” to and “ appre¬ 
ciation ” of what he was doing was correct, did you? 

Not that you could really call Palm Beach “ normal ”. . . . 
I don’t suppose it is any more representative of America than 
the South of France is of France. The nice Scotswoman is 
now waiting to take me to her hairdresser. So I must continue 
this later.... 


MARCH 31 

Florida in its natural state has nothing to recommend it 
but a silver-white sandy shore and what all the car number- 
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plates advertise as “ Summer in the Winter Otherwise it 
is just a flat, scrubby state hanging untidily from the main 
shape of America like an odd rock. Its patron saint is a Mr 
Flaglar to whom there is a statue in Miami. 

No one but a person with a giant imagination like Mr 
Flaglar would have dreamed that Florida had possibilities of 
being transformed into the biggest winter holiday resort in 
the world; which is what it is to-day. 

Mr Flaglar built a railroad down the Atlantic coast of this 
monotonous slab of country and spent the rest of his life 
developing it. 

Palm trees and flowering shrubs and grass were brought 
from other parts of the United States and planted and, as a 
result of persistent irrigation, flourished. White coral was 
heaved out of the sea for landscaping gardens and making 
paths and terraces. Great hotels like workhouses were built in 
suitable places, and from Palm Beach to Miami the holiday 
settlements were carefully planned. 

For these past three days I have been drifting round Palm 
Beach and as a man-made Paradise it is flawless. The streets, 
which cross each other geometrically, are as clean and polished- 
looking as ballroom floors—Brazilian Avenue, Hibiscus, 
Oleander, Peruvian—and edged with lawns and spectacularly 
flowering bushes. The graceful, white Spanish-type houses 
allow their lawns to roll down to the pathlike sidewalks but 
draw back from the roads themselves among the palm trees 
and flowering creepers. 

Worth Avenue, which runs up from the Atlantic seafront, 
must be one of the most expensive shopping streets in the 
world. It has shopping blind-lanes running right and left 
into the shade of patios where the odd fountain splashes coolly. 
All the most fabulous international jewellers and the most 
glamorous New York dress shops have branches there. 

This is where the American millionaires, and the Americans 
who like to behave as millionaires, gather in the winter. The 
first morning I had my hair done in an exclusive little place 
where the Scots woman took me. Here, like Antoine’s in 
Cannes, the women looked rich even with their hair wet. A 
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rather morose blonde woman made conversation with me, and 
hearing I lived in Paris said would I lunch with her and her 
French (“ naturalised American, of course ”) husband. She 
called for me in a colossal open Buick and drove very fast, 
her beautifully arranged hair blowing out behind, her dark 
spectacles hiding the expression on the upper half of her 
face, the lower half very sad and compressed. She lived with 
her husband in a huge white mansion resting softly in a rich 
green garden, a lake at its feet. Her husband had a red, 
rather baby face, with grey curly hair—not unlike Harpo 
Marx. He had a sad and preoccupied—almost mysterious 
—air about him. 

Served by a French waiter (French was the language spoken 
during lunch) the meal was the first, the only, good one I 
have so far had in the United States. It was beautifully 
cooked in wine and with expert untinned sauces. The wine 
was Chateau Lafitte. We wound up after several courses with 
fresh pineapple stuffed with fresh strawberries. All through 
lunch I had the impression that I was eating with two dis¬ 
contented angels who wanted to quit harping around this 
unreal heaven—wanted to fall foul of God and be chucked 
into hell. They spoke tenderly (and this is where the grey 
man held out a deformed but kindly hand to his fellow- 
monsters) of Fontainebleau and Versailles and the Place 
Dauphine. They spoke of it as Angels speak of Hell, as if 
they have learnt now how wicked and corrupt and grubby 
it is and yet long to return to it. Afterwards I saw his paint¬ 
ings which, like Dali and Bosch and Tony (the James Hadley 
Chases of art) “ are better out than in ”. . . . He was going 
through a Blue Period. For some reason I found myself 
enthusiastically urging them to return to France—assuring 
them that France wasn’t Hell—any more than Palm Beach 
was Heaven. Before I left I gave them our address in Paris— 
feeling sure that they would never use it. 

I then began telephoning around to the people to whom I 
had introductions. Two had secretaries who said they would 
call me bade and did so with invitations for next Friday lunch 
and next Saturday evening. I hope I shall not need to have 
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to stay here as long as that. I managed to get the Saturday 
invitation switched to to-morrow lunch. The Friday invita¬ 
tion, I was told politely, I could either take or leave. I declined 
it. I then telephoned a beachcombing character I knew many 
years ago. He was here running a club and rather than be 
alone . . . besides, I had to find out about the place (Palm 
Beach and Hollywood are about the only two places in 
America the average reader has heard of). He said, “ Come 
round now—that’s best. Let’s do everything while we think 
of it.” (He always had a bad memory.) I found him—wearing 
white ducks and the pale look of an habitual night bird who 
can barely see in the light. He seemed to know and was 
tolerated by “ everybody ”, which was the main thing. There 
seemed to be no determined beginning or end to our meeting, 
I found myself drifting around with him with no more plan 
than: “ Let’s go over to Charlie’s place! ” or “ This is quite a 
good bar if one needs a drink—and we need a drink!” It 
was like hitching one’s rowing boat to a yacht—inconspicu¬ 
ously one sailed in everywhere. I introduced myself because 
he had never mastered my name, I explained what I was doing 
in Palm Beach because unless you are “ somebody ” “ in some¬ 
thing” you don’t go to Palm Beach. Then I just did what 
everybody else did . . . and when other people began to drift 
away I woke him up (he was asleep most of the time) and he 
drove me in his splendid hired motor-car to the next place. 
Sometimes he would grow confiding and say things like, “I 
don’t know where the hell the next penny is coming from— 
won’t be able to have the car after Tuesday!” or “Know a 
good quick racket for making money?” or suddenly, and 
without conviction: “I just can’t take this pace!” adding 
truthfully: " But I go on taking it.” Then later, sentimentally: 
“ Now, there’s my daughter—she’s intelligent...” He said it 
as if his daughter was of a rare and different species of the 
race—a species you didn’t find under the precious stones in 
Palm Beach.. .. For a time it seemed as if he was going to 
cry. But he fell asleep instead. 

So all day long we spun from “ Joe’s place ” tq. “ Tottie’s 
place ” and on to " Dolly’s place ”. Swimming in pools, eating 
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this and that and chatting over long drinks brought by 
servants . . . Ahl but most Americans have their opinions 
crystallised all right! Temporarily, at any rate. This, accurately 
remembered, was a typical conversation, begun by some 
oil king who was big and fat and wearing silk beach pyjamas. 
We were clustered inevitably beside his swimming pool. He 
said to me: “So we’re going to have a war? ” His son, who 
had served in the Philippines during the war, became irritated. 
As if excusing his father in front of a foreigner he said: 
“Jeese, Dad, why are you always talking about war? I sure 
had enough of that entertainment.” 

“ Gotta face facts, son.” 

“ Between who and who’s this war going to be, Dad? ” 

" You know well enough between who and who—we’ve got 
to fight the Russians before it’s too late.” 

“ And are we going to start the war? How ’bout if the 
Russians don’t want to fight? ” 

“ Well, haven’t they started already—spreading themselves 
out all over Europe—they’re getting too near home—and if 
they don’t want to fight—we’ll have to make them and get 
it over with! ” 

“ Thanks for letting me know I’ve gotta fight. I’m not par¬ 
ticular. Since you’re arranging this nice war for me—I’d just 
like to know, that’s all—I’d just like to know a few days in 
advance....” 

» 

A haughty young lovely in one of those new nylon bathing 
costumes with only one shoulder strap, thinking the conversa¬ 
tion was becoming tiresomely fundamental, interrupted: 
“How are things in England? Pretty bad, I guess. In the 
Palm Beach News to-day there’s just a cute picture of the 
floods, with a little puppy floating on a piece of woodl ” 

Among many, many new faces I met David O. Selznick, the 
film producer. He had with him a fourteen-year-old son—very 
precocious with spectacles—who only opened his mouth to 
give a short lecture on the value of the Swiss franc in relation 
to the Swedish krona and the effect the “ Truman Doctrine ” 
has had on the value of the dollar in Europe. They and a 
quiet, middle-aged Palm Beach count took me to the local 
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bowling alley where they taught me how to play. Bowling 
is one of the most important national games in America and, 
I thought, a very dismal one. The building was like a huge 
gymnasium divided into narrow alleyways down which 
players rolled enormously heavy balls to skittles at the far 
end. Voices echoed and the bowls made a solemn rumbling 
as they spun down the alleys. At the skittle-end the skittles 
were knocked down some hole, out of sight. This was eerie: 
to see the dim figure of a coloured boy appear punctually at 
the hole and replace the skittles for the next ball. I kept 
wondering what sort of life was going on behind those dark 
holes—it was like seeing the oars of a galley ship and imagin¬ 
ing the slave who was operating it. 

David O. Selznick and his precocious young son (with the 
peering bespectacled eyes and the disarming smile) came back 
with me to the hotel for a drink. Mr Selznick asked me 
objectively: “Tell me—are they anti-semitic in this hotel?” 

“ Oh, surely not,” I answered without any embarrassment 
because of the easy way he had asked it. 

Yet, since he had mentioned it I found myself wondering 
if the waiters weren’t ostentatiously surly about serving us— 
and they were normally so charming. And then I thought 
the man at the desk cast me a very disapproving look. 

I was aware only a few hours after my arrival here that 
the smart Palm Beachers are anti-semitic, for I overheard 
three women discussing the question in an antique shop in 
Worth Avenue. They seemed to think it wasn’t enough that 
the Jews were almost segregated in one hotel (the Hotel . . . 
famous, beehive-looking monument to luxury)—it would be 
better still if they kept out of Palm Beach and headquartered 
themselves on Miami. Coming from England and France 
where there is almost complete religious, racial and political 
tolerance (although very few Americans would believe this to 
be so) it is rather shocking to keep finding oneself in pockets 
of intolerance; some places it’s the Jews, in New York (and 
I believe in Chicago) it’s the British, in other places it is the 
coloured people, and currently everywhere it is the Com* 
munists. 
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What is the attitude to Jews and coloured people in Russia? 
A large proportion of the illegal immigrants to Palestine are 
fleeing from Eastern Europe—propaganded that the Russians 
aim to purge the Jews as the Germans have done. Is this just 
propaganda? 


MARCH 22 

Last night was socially ridiculous in a pre-war-Colbert-film 
sort of way—except that last night had no plot—it just 
rambled aimlessly on. For dinner I drove with a party (which 
included David O. Selznick again) forty miles towards Miami. 
Somewhere at some dark shore we embarked in a rowing 
boat (in evening dress) and were rowed out to a nearby island 
where a gambling hell raged in a hut and meals were served 
in another hut. We ate steaks which were as big as a London 
Telephone Directory and just as tough, we lost hundreds of 
dollars on roulette tables, and were rowed away again. Back 
in Palm Beach I found myself in a night-club which was 
open to the stars. The lights were low, the band was soft, a 
fortune-teller—a fugitive “ gully-gully ” man—told all our 
fortunes with drunken repetitions and we all should have 
been in bed long since . . . yet we stayed up until there was 
no point any longer in going to bed. To-day I feel better for 
going without sleep for once, but I also have a degenerate 
feeling of having behaved in an old-fashioned way. The 
trouble with this place is, of course, that it is wildly out of 
date. The people here are all aware that it is out of date. 
Yet, since they don’t like the new fashion of profound 
thought, “ difficult ” art, and austerity, they prefer to continue 
being old-fashioned. This, naturally, makes them feel uncom¬ 
fortable, for they have always set themselves up as the 
fashionable crowd and now a fashion is sweeping the world 
which they didn’t start. They make little flirtatious excursions 
into “ difficult ” art and profound thought, which are 
embarrassingly unsuccessful. ... 

I was passing through the fabulous Everglades Club here 
to-day where the rampaging plants seem even to be growing 
inside the smart white interiors and the feeling of space and 
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grandeur gives one a few moments of knowing what it was 
like to be Queen Isabella of Spain. ... I came upon a ball¬ 
room where little gold chairs had been arranged facing a 
rostrum. Eve Curie was going to speak to the people of 
Palm Beach. Already the listeners were gathering. As you 
might expect there was a gushing crush of women in hats— 
rich and gaudy—unescorted women who, I would have 
thought, would profit less by a lecture from Eve Curie-than a 
bunch of Zulus from a lecture on petit-point. But this was a 
way of toying with an afternoon rather as they would toy 
with a peeled grape. To-night they will feel self-righteous and 
fashionable, having spent an hour or so having their minds 
“ done ” instead of their toenails. ... I am not very kind, 
am I? 
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LETTER FROM A.C. TO J. N. 


MOSCOW MARCH 23 

You remember that official reception we went to in Albania 
last winter? The atmosphere of a gala-opening of a provincial 
cinema, the 1925 evening dresses, the terrifying speed with 
which the iced cakes were eaten, the Minister of Education 
dancing acrobatic folk-dances amid a circle of clapping 
women, several other Ministers with their boots off because 
their feet hurt? Well, Molotov has just given a party which 
was a large-scale replica of that. 

When the invitations arrived, most people had visions of 
nightingales’ tongues in aspic, of whole sturgeon, of peacocks 
garnished with marzipan, of great hillocks of caviare and 
vats of champagne. But either there had been some terrible 
technical hitch, or else Soviet policy has had one of its abrupt 
changes. For this was ostentatious austerity. 

The drinks came in short waves. First Caucasian Cognac, 
then elderberry wine, then beer, then raspberry cup, then 
straight mineral water, then Uzbekistan champagne, then 
cherry-brandy. It was as though someone had been sent 
rushing round the nearest shops at the last minute to buy up 
everything available. There was caviare, but thinly spread on 
small bits of toast. The party took place in a large bare 
room decorated in a style which might be classed as 
Armenian art-nouveau. Even the Soviet Marshals wore ribbons 
instead of actual medals, which marked it as a very low-grade 
occasion. Molotov apparently knew what it was going to be 
like, for he only stayed five minutes himself. After two hours 
the lights were turned out to indicate that the party was 
finished. No doubt it was very kind of them to give us a 
party at all, but nothing happens without a purpose in this 
country, and the austerity must have been deliberate. It was 
probably a symptom of the big Russian dilemma of the 
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moment—the desire on the one hand to appear strong for 
purposes of international prestige, and the desire on the 
other hand to appear weak for purposes of pleading for 
reparations from Germany. 

Meanwhile, I am still trying to clear away the undergrowth 
and get a clean uncluttered view of this place. First of all, 
it seems to me, one must straighten out, and bring into exact 
focus, the popular argument which you mention—“ the 
standard of living is very low in Russia, therefore Com¬ 
munism is a failure and a bad thing.” 

To begin with, as I expect I keep repeating, this is not Com¬ 
munism in Russia. In the second place, whatever it is, it does 
not ask to be judged on its short-term results. It is a theory, 
and it is being carried out on a very-long-term basis. In the 
third place, insofar as there has been failure, you must decide 
whether it is a failure of the theory or of practice. Russians 
are not naturally the most efficient or mechanically-minded 
people in the world, and inefficiency and corruption can make 
nonsense out of the most perfect theory. In the fourth place, 
you must remember that lowness of standard of living is to 
some extent relative. If you put a population of British or 
Americans down in Russian conditions they would find life 
intolerable. The Russians do not find it intolerable, because 
they in fact tolerate it. They have never known anything 
much better. They do not suffer as we should. And they 
have been systematically taught that in any case the present 
must be sacrificed to the future. The desires of the individual 
must be sacrificed to the good of society as a whole. 

And in the fifth place, I think one must consider what has 
been done, and what could have been done, in thirty years. 
The Soviet regime started amid the aftermath of an inter¬ 
national war, a convulsive revolution, and a civil war. The 
leaders were trained revolutionaries, but totally inexperienced 
in administration and science. The aristocracy and intelli¬ 
gentsia of the nation—the repository of knowledge and 
experience—were against them and were either massacred or 
else fled the country. The rest of the world did not join in 
the revolution, as Marx had apparently forecast. An army 
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had to be created, which true Communism does not cater for. 
It was not a promising start. 

A few years of groping and bungled experiments proved 
that in fact committees of workmen were not capable of 
running factories. Complete egalitarianism did not seem to 
work. The Soviet leaders retreated from Communism to 
Socialism and fumbled their way towards a planned economy. 

The standard of living was very low then. There had 
never been enough housing in Russia, and what there was 
threatened to collapse pretty soon. (Even in Tsarist times 
people were advertising in the papers for corners of rooms.) 
There were nothing like enough factories to produce 
household necessities for so vast a country, and other nations 
were shy of trading with Russia. Most of the population did 
not understand the new theories and many were against them. 
It proved extremely difficult to eradicate “ bourgeois 
thinking ”. 

First, dams had to be built, and oil refineries and power 
stations and tractor factories and all the apparatus of heavy 
industry. The people clearly understood that, whether they 
liked it or not, they were working for their children. They 
would not live to reap the full harvest themselves. The process 
of hoisting up the standard of living of 180,000,000 people 
cannot be a fast one, especially when that people starts several 
centuries behind the rest of Europe and has lost its technicians 
and its intelligentsia (as Russia did in the revolution). 

Taking everything into consideration, I don’t think the 
Soviet Government has done badly from a purely material 
point of view. There is no doubt that by about 1940 the 
Russian people really felt they were getting somewhere. Food 
was cheap, houses were being built, consumer goods were 
appearing in the shops. Then came the war, and destruction 
on an unimaginable scale, and now everything must begin 
again. Present conditions are depressing and discouraging. But 
I don’t honestly think they prove that the Soviet experiment 
has foiled. And I don’t think the Russian people thinks so 
either. 

I went to a department store to-day to buy a notebook. Of 
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course it was squalid and ludicrous and pathetic compared 
witlj. the sort of place you must be shopping in. But it did 
hold some promise of the future. There were saucepans and 
typewriters and pianos and prams and cameras and dress- 
lengths for sale. The prices were pretty fabulous, but the 
goods were cheaper than last year and there were more of 
them. The inference was that they would be even cheaper 
and more numerous still a year hence. 

The pity of it is that the future which is promised looks 
so very cheap and nasty. The design of the articles in the 
shops was vulgar and the quality shoddy. There were murals 
on the walls depicting the “ good life ” that is being aimed 
at, and it looked unbearably banal and suburban—and so 
very communal. 

The point is, I don’t much care for the Russian future, but 
I do think they are capable of attaining it. And the important 
distinction is, they are not selling their future on its practical 
merits—as I believe the Americans are—but they are selling 
a theory, a doctrine. Just as the Christians did not go about 
selling Heaven direct. They sold a rigid formula for getting 
to Heaven. And in the end theories—ideas—are stronger, 
for they can generate a fire and a frenzy and a fanaticism 
which material promises never can. I don’t believe the 
Christian saints and martyrs were inspired by a passionate 
personal yearning for eternal harping round a heavenly 
throne. I believe they were inspired by passionate hatred of 
evil and passionate respect for what they believed to be good 
and right and true as such. In the same way the convinced 
Communist is not worked up to revolutionary frenzy by lust 
for communal crSches. His burning zeal comes from the idea 
of the revolution as such, the fulfilling of an historical theory, 
the righting of social wrongs and the wreaking of vengeance 
on capitalist exploiters and class oppressors. 

So the actual way of life is the big thing where you are. The 
social, political and economic theory behind it is the big 
thing here. Those are the driving forces of the struggle for 
the world to-day. 

If I weren’t so tired I would add a lot of qualifications to 
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this. But I think I must in any case make it plain that you 
don’t see a great deal of burning faith here in Russia. That 
is to say, there is faith, but it no longer bums. It doesn’t 
need to. The revolution has happened and Russia is con¬ 
verted. Revolutionary zeal is no longer required in the average 
citizen—just as the spirit of martyrdom ceased to be neces¬ 
sary in Rome once the Papacy was established. It is out in 
the heathen, unconverted lands that faith must bum. Provided 
they are docile and obedient, the Russian people can now be 
as disillusioned and unenthusiastic as they like. It will make 
little or no difference to the spread of Communism. 

I do think this distinction is very important. The American 
way of life depends on the majority of the people liking it, 
and changing it when they don’t like it. The Communist way 
of life depends on small groups of passionately-convinced 
theorists being able to get their orders carried out (Marxist 
doctrine recognises that the proletariat cannot fully under¬ 
stand the theory, and that therefore the dictatorship of the 
proletariat becomes in fact the dictatorship of the Com¬ 
munist leaders). The two conceptions are fundamentally 
opposed philosophically as well as practically—philosophically 
being understood to include the whole ethical, moral and 
metaphysical mode of thinking of mankind. And I doubt 
whether the world can long remain balanced between these 
two conceptions. 

The weather remains grim and grey, a leaden drag 
on the soul. It isn’t so cold, and some of the snow has 
changed to slush (the Foreign Office should have issued 
goloshes). But no hint of Spring has broken through. I know 
I could never do anything in this climate. I sit and pine for 
Italy, for some sunshine and colour and outward gaiety in 
life. I wonder whether true civilisation could ever flourish in 
a place where snow and ice are paramount for half the year. 
It never has. 

I wish I knew whether anything good was being written 
here under this regime. Certainly there is no good paintings 
but Russia never has had any. Music flourishes probably as 
much as anywhere—it is a non-political art, anyway. But 
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Russia has had a special genius for writing (the most northerly 
of the arts), and I am ashamed that I don’t yet know the 
language well enough to find out. I have met several Soviet 
poets and novelists and they all say the others are good: but I 
feel that their Union or Association or whatever it is called is a 
closed-shop mutual-admiration society. Being a writer is an 
excellent profession (or racket) in Russia. You make vast 
fortunes from royalties, for the Russians are avid readers and 
editions running into the hundred-thousands are sold out 
instantly. You get the respect and privileges due to a 
prominent member of the intelligentsia. And you get the 
protection of the Union if you feel like not working for a year 
or two. Both financially and socially it seems an excellent 
background for an author. But the whole point is, does it 
produce good art? 

A group of us were invited along to the authors’ club (it 
is next door to the house where the Rostov family lived in 
Tolstoys War and Peace). We were supposed to have a 
sort of mutual quiz, a debate about writing which both sides 
knew was bound to get a little bitter. But it proved abortive 
in the end. There was a kind of invisible, flexible screen 
between us which both sides could hit into but neither side 
could get through. 

We, of course, harped on literary regimentation, on political 
dictation to artists, on being forced to obey the party line. We 
championed freedom of speech, of the press and of all forms 
of expression. We brought up the case of a gentle old poetess 
called Achmatova who has lately been officially attacked for 
escapism and art-for-art’s-sake. We mentioned Zoschenko, a 
distinguished writer who was expelled from the Association 
during the war for a short story about a monkey, which was 
regarded as cynical and defeatist. The Soviet authors’ answers 
boiled down to something like this: 

“We are not dictated to. No one tells us what to write. 
But anything we do write is bound to follow the party line 
because we accept the party line, we like it, we feel free within 
it. Can you imagine a Renaissance artist who did not work 
within the framework of Christianity? Well, we work within 
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the framework of the Communist ideal because it is the 
essential foundation of our society/' 

At the same time they did admit that they were sensitive 
to criticism from high party circles, because they themselves 
were writers by profession, not experts on Communism, and 
there were naturally people who knew better about some 
things than they did. They tended to deny the seriousness 
of the recent newspaper attacks on " bourgeois art ” and “ art 
which carries no political message". We brought up old 
Achmatova again, but their replies became too transcendental 
for translation. We brought up Zoschenko and they said that 
he, a native of Leningrad, had left that city when the terrible 
siege began and gone to some safe place where he had written 
stories which had offended the people of Leningrad. They 
added that he had in any case only been temporarily suspended 
and was now engaged on a novel which, if good, would earn 
him re-admittance to the fold. (Afterwards I read Zoschenko's 
monkey story, and I am bound to say I don't much blame the 
Soviet authorities for taking offence. He made his monkey 
escape from captivity and roam around among ordinary war¬ 
time citizens, and the monkey's comments and reflections on 
his experiences were indeed cynical to the point of defeatism. 
There would have been plenty of outcry if anything of the 
sort had been published in England during the war.) 

But I could get no clue to what these men really thought 
about themselves. They were beyond doubt intelligent, and 
they certainly seemed perfectly self-assured and satisfied with 
their artistic position. They appeared to accept unequivocally 
(I am choosing my words carefully) a limitation of their total 
freedom of expression imposed by an unchallengeable 
element in the fabric of their society (as the Florentine 
painter of Madonnas accepted the discipline and limitation 
of the Catholic Church without even knowing that it was a 
discipline or a limitation). More and more I feel that we are 
up against something here which cannot be compassed in the 
old modes of thinking. Anti-Communists argue in syllogisms 
like u the suppression of individual freedom is bad, Commun¬ 
ism suppresses individual freedom, therefore Communism is 
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bad ”, or “ atrocities are wicked, Communism leads to atro- 
cities, therefore Communism is wicked That proves that 
Communism is evil according to certain standards which 
happen to be your standards. But it does not prove that 
Communism will fail and that men will reject it. And it does 
not prove that Communists are consciously wicked people, 
committing evil for the sake of evil. They are fulfilling a 
different conception of good—but a conception so totally 
different from the humanistic standards of the last few 
centuries that the humanistic mind cannot recognise it as a 
genuine conception at all. 

It is three o’clock in the morning and I am just digesting 
my dinner before going to bed. The Foreign Ministers don’t 
finish conferring until about eight o’clock in the evening, then 
we have to write our stories and get them sent off, then it is 
time for a drink and we finally drift in to dinner about eleven. 
We dine in a vast hall filled with blue and green false-marble 
columns. It is said to be the high-water mark of Soviet interior 
decoration. The waiters wear dinner-jackets and everything 
is very clean and respectable. You are handed a menu con¬ 
taining suggestions for breakfast, lunch, five o’clock tea and 
dinner, and, as you could on the train coming, you can have 
any meal at any time by giving in the appropriate meal ticket. 
By this time we .have discovered that some tables have very 
fast waiters and others incredibly slow ones, and the rumour 
is that those with superior war-medals get priority in the 
queues in the kitchen. The Americans—who hardly ever seem 
to regard meals as social occasions—have captured the tables 
served by the most bemedalled waiters. The British have 
sought out the places furthest removed from the band, which 
plays selections from Carmen at the top of its bassoons all 
day long. (Tom Delmer sent it a message the other day 
accusing it of being eight years out of date, and claiming that 
in enlightened countries it was now considered uncultured to 
play loud. The band was very angry and said that anyway 
the acoustics of the place made it impossible to play softly.) 
The French, being Latins and liking noise, have grouped them¬ 
selves at the tables right bang in front of the band. 
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The food is pretty good, though the prices of identical 
items on the menu vary mysteriously from day to day. They 
serve the most succulent chocolate Eclairs bulging with cream 
(we are told they are the only ones in Russia). Beer costs 7s 6 d 
a bottle, and rather enigmatic Caucasian wines about 30 s. I 
save something like £1 a day by not liking caviare. 

Dinner (I usually take the breakfast menu, as a matter of 
feet, and then have afternoon tea for breakfast) is hardly ever 
over before one in the morning. I don’t know how the waiters 
stand it—indeed I am not sure that they do. There is a feirly 
constant turnover of new faces, but whether the old ones 
simply fade away, or whether they are purged for ideological 
or other reasons, it is impossible to say. 

Goodnight now, I think my dinner must be digested. I 
suppose you are down in the South by this time, in Florida or 
some other place with sunshine. How I wish I were there too. 
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LETTER FROM J. N. TO A. C. 


HOTEL ST CHARLES , NEW ORLEANS (LOUISIANA) 

MARCH 25 

What does pragmatically mean? I don't have a dictionary. 
Nor does the hotel. They offered me, instead, a Greyhound 
bus timetable which is clearly not the same thing. 

I don't find your comparisons between the civilisation in 
New York and the civilisation in Moscow obscure at all. You 
say in Moscow (and presumably elsewhere in Russia) things 
are considered to succeed or not according to whether they 
fulfil the theory or not. And oppositely, in New York (and 
elsewhere in the U.S.A.), things are considered to succeed or 
nor according to whether they fulfil a practical need or not. 

At first I considered New Orleans an unsuccessful city to 
visit because it did not fulfil the practical need for a bed. If I 
had been Russian, no doubt, I would have slept in a corner of 
the railway station well wrapped up in my thoughts. As it was 
I did not want to sleep in the railway station, nor yet in the 
airfield waiting-room, nor in the streets of New Orleans. 
My aim was to secure the hotel bedroom which I had booked 
in advance and which had been confirmed by telegram as 
awaiting my pleasure. 

It was getting late when we landed from Miami at New 
Orleans the night before last. I shared the taxi from the air¬ 
field with a willowy lady in discreet navy blue who told me, 
giggling: “I got just four hours before my airplane connec¬ 
tion leaves for Corpus Christi. So I'm just going right in to 
see the sights." The cab driver chipped in: “ You take the 
Yella Cab tour, lady—that'll suit you fine—one leaving the 
Saint Charles Hotel round 8.45—three dollar tour—see 
everything. . . ." 

There was an angry crowd round the reception desk in the 
dismal old-fashioned lobby of the hotel (famously the best 
in New Orleans) where I had a reservation. We were told 
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that they were full up and couldn’t take care of us, whether we 
had reservations or not. 

So for a long time I tramped up town and down town among 
the night-noisy streets of New Orleans looking for a room. 

At last I came to a white-tiled hole in the wall, like an 
entrance to a workhouse or a laundry, and some steps leading 
up to a swing door marked “ Hotel—clean rooms ”. There 
was a man at a desk with spectacles and peroxided hair, who 
said: “Well?” 

41 I’d like a room, please,” I said. 

“ That’ll be three dollars.” 

I asked him, “ But may I see the room, please? ” 

44 What’s this—ahn’t we good enough four yoo? ” (he was 
imitating my English accent). But he shrugged his shoulders 
and led me through a boxroom full of junk, where a man in a 
straw hat was asleep on the floor, down a narrow corridor, 
and unlocked a door with a huge key. 

I should have expected to find such an overworked-looking 
room, with peeling wallpaper and stains on the carpets, in 
Naples or Macedonia, but not in plumbing-proud America. 
“ There’s a bah-th room hee-ah, too,” he said, still imitating 
me and throwing open a door. A stark naked, scowling villain 
was washing himself in a chipped bath. “Hey! shut that 
door . . and a stream of abusive language. “The door 
connects,” explained the man from the desk. . . . 

When I went back to the big hotel to collect my luggage I 
discovered that there had been a mistake and they had a room 
for me all the time. I was greatly relieved although the one 
I was given wasn’t much better than the room I had just 
seen. 

Well after midnight I contacted Chappie Hyams, a New 
Orleans 44 character ”—a pale bachelor with a small voice and 
little smile—to whom I had been given an introduction by a 
woman I ran into in New York. Mr Hyams stood me a coca- 
cola in a sort of night-club in the hotel, which achieved a low 
atmosphere by the simple device of turning off all but one 
light in a dimly decorated lounge and adding a loud band 
peopled with musicians who had been snared from some 
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jungle. Mr Hyams’ small voice was inaudible and his little 
smile obscured by the devilish gloom. But I understood that 
he wished me to understand that it was impossible to devote 
any time to me (which, of course, he’d like to) because he was 
so busy—owing to something or other which seemed plausible. 
But he asked me to show up at the Times Picayune offices 
the next day. 

Now just to show you how things happen here—or to show 
you how important it is to have some angel guarding one—or 
to show you how easily one person might junket the length 
and breadth of the earth and be lonely and luckless and 
another might junket the same route, same time and be as 
fortunate as I am (touch woodl). By chance in New York, 
Mrs Euan Wallace (now Mrs Herbert Agar) happened to be 
lunching in the same party at the Colony Club with Nin 
Ryan (a delightful result of one of Susan Mary’s excellent 
letters of introduction) and happened to ask me in for a drink 
in her hotel where I happened to meet John Winant who told 
me to telephone a friend of his in New Orleans. This I did 
yesterday morning, but the coloured maid told me the lady 
in question had left for Palm Beach but that her son had an 
office, the telephone number of which she gave me. I tele¬ 
phoned the son who said he would call me back. A few 
minutes later a high-spirited young wife telephoned and 
invited me to lunch with herself and her sister-in-law. (This 
again resolves me to remember that when someone telephones 
with an introduction and is a stranger in one’s territory one 
must not ask them for dinner next Wednesday but for a 
drink at once.) I hope the two pretty girls in flowered hats, 
who arrived in a big motor car and bore me off to Antoine’s 
for lunch, realised how much I appreciated it. 

Antoine’s is the famous French restaurant here. There was 
a long queue of prospective clients lined up outside. Inside it 
was a large austere room, simply furnished like a French bistro. 
We had “ Oysters Rockefeller ”, which are oysters with a thick 
covering of spinach, and we had “gumbo”, which is a 
delicious creole soup, rather peppery, and sole cooked with 
almonds. The young women—both, I think, with children 
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although they looked fresh from school—talked earnestly and 
naively about their work in the late war and their opinions 
about the coming war with Russia. They took endless trouble 
to discover what I wanted to know about New Orleans and 
discussed animatedly with each other who would be helpful 
to me. The sister (I think it was the sister—not the wife) of 
the young man I had telephoned gave me an address on a 
piece of paper and told me that I was expected there to a 
party. She said she wouldn’t be going herself because it 
would be too intellectual for her and she never knew what 
to say at “ highbrow parties ”. I went to this party. . . . But 
writing in order of events . . . 

After lunch they dropped me at the offices of New Orleans' 
big newspaper, the Times Picayune, which is remarkable 
for producing a weekly edition with colour photographs. 
Here I found Chappie Hyams working at something or other 
in an old-fashioned office hung with speckled photographs of 
deceased directors with big moustaches, and framed copies 
of special editions of the newspaper throughout its history. 
He took me to the tough, smiling young editor who sent for 
a photographer and a bespectacled reporter (what bad eyes 
the Americans seem to have!) and I was photographed, 
grinning, in my Paris straw hat, and submitted docilely to 
the interview. The reporter asked me if you were a Lord 
and then wasn’t my father a Lord either? He was a nice man, 
so for his benefit I made a number of witty and indiscreet 
statements which, if he had written them down exactly as I 
said them, might have earned him a good reputation. But, 
of course, the paper to-day contained a long interview of 
what he thought I must have said since I was English and in 
the U.S.A. for the first time—what, in fact, he thought the 
readers would like to read. According to the interview the 
King expects to knight you when you return from Moscow! 
Then you’ll he a Lord, see? 

Explored New Orleans in the dull vicinity of the Hotel. 
Dined alone and took a cab to the address I had been given. 
We drove miles into the suburbs. It was so dark that I 
couldn’t follow very well where the driver was taking me. I 
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had almost resigned myself to being a victim of white slave 
traffic when we turned into a suburban road with bungalows 
on-either side, and drew up at a garden gate. All the lights 
were blazing and there was a loud sound of a merry party. 
The door was opened by a plump woman wearing a black 
sateen pyjama suit to whom I introduced myself. I was 
expected and welcomed in and introduced all round. It was 
an uninhibited and pleasing group of people, most of whom 
were arranged on the floor, although there were plenty of 
chairs, and one couple was sitting on the stairs, successfully 
blocking the passage of a man in a bow tie who wanted to get 
to the bathroom. There were authors and publishers and 
newspaper people and a slightly displaced engineer. The 
main room into which one stepped from the garden was 
furnished like any English suburban house—harmlessly. 
But there was a small room off which was completely lined 
with well-bound, carefully collected books. Tess Crager, 
the hostess in the black sateen pyjama suit, runs a connois¬ 
seur's bookshop here in the suburbs of New Orleans and 
seems to be an axis round which the New Orleans intelli¬ 
gentsia revolves. Cyril Connolly was here to a party a few days 
ago! Rourke Bradford (the man who writes stories about 
coloured people—notably “ Green Pastures ”) was quiet 
without being silent and full of theories about the coloured 
people, one of them being that, contrary to anti-coloured 
propaganda, the coloured people do not ape the white and do 
not wish to be absorbed by them. 

There was also present a charming young New York 
publisher and his wife—the Lee Barkers—on some tour of 
inspection. His wife had been the editress of an important 
women’s paper in New York and had just relinquished the job. 
They spoke glowingly of South America—particularly of 
Bogota to which they had the same feeling as we have towards 
Italy—Rome and Portofina specially. I drank coca-cola until 
very late. The Lee Barkers dropped me back at the hotel. I 
promised Mrs Crager to attend a morning party in her book¬ 
shop to-day. 

The bookshop was a small hut in the suburbs—perhaps it 
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had been a garage, I don’t know. But it was stacked high 
with books and had a special children’s section in a wooden 
shack which was somehow appended to the main structure. 
Here all was merriment and intelligent talk. American 
authors were signing their own books, drink was flowing, 
Tess Crager wore flowers in her buttonhole, guests were 
browsing among the shelves of books, some curled up reading, 
others holding books in their hands, discussing them, others 
were just drinking and talking, all at very close quarters. Mrs 
Crager gave me an introduction to a girl who runs a book¬ 
shop in Dallas. She said she didn’t know her but they were 
in constant communication on the subject of books. The Lee 
Barkers were also there and we arranged to meet in Dallas 
where they will be next week. Many people there scribbled 
me introductions in Natchez on the backs of calling cards. 
You see what I mean about fortune? Touch woodl 
I have discovered more about New Orleans. It has one of 
the most lovely residential streets I have seen. The upper 
part of St Charles Avenue has graceful white colonial houses 
banked in flowers, and steeped in lawns which run down to 
the sidewalks. It has an exciting and busy port and is trying 
to snare the South American trade from New York, Balti¬ 
more, Miami and Houston. For this purpose there is a 
brilliantly conceived club—the first of its kind—called 
“ International House ”. In this large modem block they 
provide every form of hospitality and business contact for 
visiting businessmen, inducting offices, conference rooms and 
interpreters. They also find hotel rooms and will escort busi¬ 
nessmen around the town. Seems an idea which London, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, etc. could copy for coping with 
businessmen arriving from abroad to trade with us 
I have also learned, though I think I knew before, that 
New Orleans advertises itself as being very French. And 
tourists come from all over the States to enjoy what they 
suppose to be the genuine article. They take Yellow Cab 
tours. And buses full of Hats and Ties leave this hotel twice 
a day. The night sorties are more patronised because they 
take in the old French quarter where they all hope to come 
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into close personal contact with naughty Paris-like goings-on. 
The guides tell their followers: " Folks here act very French.” 

To-night I was taken to a “clip joint” in Bourbon Street 
by a genial “ Tie ” I frankly picked up from behind a potted 
plant in the melancholy hotel lounge. A dimly lighted little 
room with a bar at one end and dog-eared feelthy postcards 
drawing-pinned to the walls. I heard a guide—an energetic 
little man with yellow teeth—ordering drinks for a large 
pop-eyed party, “ Cokes for the ladies, something French for 
the gentlemen—such as a cream di mint! ” then he turned to 
them and whispered with a naughty wink and a smirk: 
“ Now folks, let your hair down. This is like Gay Paree—oo 
le la—it’s gayer in fact on account of they tell me in Paree 
now they’ve gone and closed down all the gay joints. Any¬ 
body liable to be shocked, here’s the time you ask your 
money back—you’re in New Orleans now ...” A skinny 
young Creole woman stepped from behind a bead curtain 
and accompanied by some nostalgic little tune played on an 
upright piano she took off her clothes. Later, I heard a 
roguish businessman from Pittsburg declare to a spinsterish- 
looking lady from whose severe black hat a stray lock of grey 
hair had rakishly escaped: “ Now we don’t ever need to go 
to Europe—can’t be nothing gives in Europe any better’n 
we’re seeing tonight—this is genuwine Paris—take it from 
me—I was once in Paris, France . . .” 

“ That’s right,” agreed the guide enthusiastically. 

“ Is that soooo? ” said the lady, referring admiringly to the 
businessman’s last statement that he was once in Paris, France. 

If you consider, 'as the Yellow Cab guides would have 
you believe, that New Orleans is a genuine whiff of 
Marseilles or Paris which will save you going to Europe (if 
you happen to think it’s necessary to experience the atmo¬ 
sphere in either) then, of course, you have a fake. But if you 
think of it as what it is—a polyglot city peopled with Creoles, 
Negroes, Latin Americans, third generation Americans from 
all over the world—businessmen from Pittsburg, the maiden 
ladies from Corpus Christi and the sluts who appear on the 
wrought-iron balconies in sordid kimonos and yawn; if you 
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think of it as a city of staring concrete streets and skyscrapers 
on one side of the wide, modern Canal Street and the broken- 
down old quarter (more Spanish in architecture than French) 
on the other side, neither side influencing the other; if you 
think of it as the home of jazz: 

“ The (first time it was played 
Was a New Orleans parade 
When the Southern negroes gave it all it had ” 

the home of Mardi Gras when the most severe inhabitants 
and austere visitors wear fancy dress and squat on the pave¬ 
ments shooting crap with strangers; if you think of it as a 
city of almost unequalled political corruption—the city of 
Huey Long; a city which has been owned by the Spanish, 
then the French and then bought in the Louisiana purchase 
in 1803 by the Americans—then you have something real 
and fascinating. 

I received the following telegram from a woman in Natchez 
to whom Angus Malcolm had given me an introduction: 
Delighted that you will include Natchez in your visit to 
United States . Will have reservation for you in Natchez 
whenever you telephone me . Glad you will he here while 
Natchez Pilgrimage still in progress March 1st through 30 th. 
Thirty-three houses open to visitors with hostesses receiving 
in i860 costumes. Sure you will enjoy Confederate Tableaux 
depicting days of the Old South. We are looking forward 
with great pleasure to meeting you—Mrs Melchior Beltz - 
hoover President Pilgrimage Garden Club. 

I put a call through to her this afternoon and a coloured 
maid said “Mis' Beltzhoover’s jus' done gone down to dc 
Heavenly Beauty Parlour.” So I left a message telling her to* 
expect me to-morrow. I shall peter out of New Orleans by 
Greyhound bus towards tea time. 
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LETTER FROM A. C. TO J. N. 


MOSCO W march 27 

1 have had a day of abysmal melancholy. My God, the flat¬ 
ness and greyness and dullness of this country. I see the 
point now of those exaggeratedly morbid Russian melo¬ 
dramas where a leaden-souled peasant slowly beats his wife 
to death while coffin-shaped clouds drift across the moon. 
And I really understand Dostoievsky’s recurrent theme that 
madness is normal. Genius overflows easily into madness 
in these northern lands (it nearly always does in Sweden) and 
the ordinary person tends to escape reality by sinking below it 
instead of soaring above it. Anything would have been 
possible in my mood to-day—any crime, any excess, any vice. 
Everything conceivable was stale and unprofitable and not 
worth doing. All possible activity was quenched beneath a 
blinding flood of ffitility. I went for a walk by myself and 
almost enjoyed the slushy squalor of the streets—they were 
so absolutely appropriate to my mood. 

It was, I am sure, a very Russian mood. They must feel it 
themselves, and there is everything in their literature to 
suggest that they do feel it. And a nation so liable to fall into 
the dark night of the soul must be different from other 
nations. I thought of this while I was mouching morosely 
along the sordid streets on my solitary walk. I began to try 
and separate the Communist ingredients from the purely 
Russian ingredients in this place. 

It occurred to me first when I was passing an enormous hole 
in the ground which for a long time has been pointed out in 
Moscow as the world’s highest building. It was started in 
1925 and it was going to be the world’s highest building. In 
theory it still is. But what with one thing and another they 
have never got beyond the foundations. As a matter of feet, 
they actually lost some of it during the war because some 
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girders were taken away to be made into guns. And it seemed 
to me that it was a Communist thing to plan the highest 
building in the world, and a Russian thing to fail to build 
it. 

I don’t really know if this has a connection with the dark 
night of the soul; except that the dark night of the soul is a 
symptom of the fact that different nations do have different 
characteristics and that you cannot interpret everything in a 
nation in terms of its political system. I am sure it is the 
fault of Russianism and not Communism that the streets are 
so ramshackle. The Russians have always had ramshackle 
streets and they do not feel the same need as the Dutch or 
the Swedes for streets of polished neatness so clean you can 
eat your dinner off the pavements. The whole list of priorities 
is different. The attitude to dirt, to household amenities, to 
clothes, to appearances, to a great many of the facts of daily 
life, is necessarily not the same as ours. They prize things in 
a different order of choice. When you compare standards of 
living, you must also compare standards of wants. 

All the same, Moscow is a shabby, ugly city by any 
standards. You can get some rather impressive glimpses of it 
from the middle—the two new one-span bridges over the river 
Moskva, the Kremlin, the severe grey cubist pile of the Lenin 
Library, the skyscrapery Moskva hotel, and the old Imperial 
riding school which is the most beautiful building of all. But 
the suburbs are a tangle of dreary, aimless, tumbledown 
streets. Of course, the Communists have made wonderful 
plans for a clean and magnificent new city. But the Russians 
have failed to carry them out. 

Quite a lot of criticism of this sort of failure is permitted. 
I saw some provincial newspapers yesterday, and they were 
full of the most virulent attacks on collective farms which 
hadn’t ploughed their land early enough, coalmines Which 
hadn’t reached their production target, bottlenecks here and 
corruption there. There is no pretence—as there used to be in 
Nazi Germany—that everything' in the garden is marvellous. 
No criticism of the basic fabric of the state or the principles 
of Communism is allowed. But criticism of the working of 
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the machinery of the state is encouraged. The system is 
called “ self-criticism ”, and if it were honestly and thoroughly 
operated (one instinctively suspects that it probably isn’t), 
1 think it would go fairly far towards meeting the free-speech- 
and-free-press objection. Certainly one of the objects of a 
free press is to expose scandal, inefficiency, corruption and 
injustice in the working of the state. And that is theoretically 
possible under the self-criticism system. Only up to a point, 
of course. But still, up to a point. And the Russians take some 
glee in pointing out that, as far as they can understand, a 
press of unbridled freedom in America appears to be no 
guarantee at all against scandal, inefficiency, corruption and 
injustice. 

When I crawled home from my miserable walk I looked 
at my diary and found it was the anniversary of the day we 
first saw our Paris house. What a day of melancholy that 
was, too. Do you remember the slop-pail squalor of the hotel 
they put us in, the chamber-maid fishing out black-market 
croissants from under her armpits and trying to sell them to 
us for breakfast? And then the dead shabbiness of the house 
when we got there, the forbidding and unintelligible crone 
who opened the door, the old man in strawberry-coloured 
serge pyjamas who was apparently living in the bathroom, 
the fantastic wealth of cobwebby knick-knacks, gewgaws, 
bric-a-brac, objets d’art, whatnots and souvenirs, the pervad¬ 
ing atmosphere of moths and mould, the peeling walls, the 
rotting family portraits, the bleak yard which they called a 
garden, the cross-eyed crooked Andalusian who was offered 
as a cook, and all the hopeless dreariness of it? But we took 
it. The crone has become Estelle and the Andalusian Jose. 
The pyjamaed old man is harmless M. Reynaud. The bleak 
yard has become a garden. The moths and damp have been 
repelled. The bric-k-brac and family portraits have been 
stowed away. And we love the place. I don't know if this is 
really a sound parable, but it cheered me a bit. Things can 
go from worse to better. If anyone tries hard they can 
probably make something out of dreary old Moscow. 

Another anniversary has provided our big social thrill of 
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the week. The Greek Minister gave a gigantic party in honour 
of his country's Independence Day. 

The Russians, of course, were not going to take a thing 
like that lying down. They regard the present Greek govern¬ 
ment as openly Fascist, and they are still angry at the 
announcement of Truman’s help to Greece. Any special 
emphasis on “ Independence ” was bound to sting them. But 
no one quite knew what their plans were. The Greek invita¬ 
tions had gone out and most high Soviet dignitaries were 
understood to have accepted. The Greek Minister had been 
granted his special party ration of meat and drink. All 
Moscow waited. 

Then, about a couple of hours before the party was due to 
begin, the Russians suddenly announced a special gala per¬ 
formance of the ballet in honour of the Foreign Ministers. 
There was nothing for it—they had to go. Bevin and Marshall 
agreed to try and go on to the Greeks afterwards. But the 
Russian dignitaries sent round notes of apology saying they 
were terribly sorry but a subsequent engagement had inter¬ 
vened. 

The ballet was Romeo and Juliet —the one so stuffed with 
colour and violence and emotion and swordplay that some 
people can’t take more than one act of it per night. When 
the Ministers arrived in evening dress the orchestra played 
the new Russian national anthem—a nondescript tune with 
three long verses. Then the whole long turbulent drama— 
which the Russians claim is more like Shakespeare than 
Shakespeare himself—began to consume the evening. 

The Greek Minister held back his food and drink as long 
as he could. And finally Bevin and Marshall arrived. Molotov 
and Bidault didn’t (poor Bidault, with Communists in his 
Cabinet, can never be sure whether he is doing right. In this 
case he decided next morning he had done wrong, and asked 
the Greek Minister to lunch to make up for it.) The eats 
and drinks were on a fabulous scale. This was much more like 
what we had expected at Molotov's party. The thick smoke¬ 
laden air was alive with dirty cracks about the way Greece 
was spending Truman’s dollars. There was in fact a rumour 
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wandering round to the effect that the Greek Minister had 
applied to the Foreign Office for 600 diplomatic rations, 
invited 200 guests, and sold the remaining 400 rations on the 
black market, thus paying for the whole party. All the same, 
it is just a shade incongruous that poor starving little Greece 
should provide the most lavish party of the Conference so far. 

There were tables groaning with special Greek delicacies— 
things stuffed with other things, things wrapped up in vine 
leaves, things soaked in honey, things buried in rice, things 
masked in mayonnaise. There were many—too many—large 
rich cakes with polychrome icing. There was every brand of 
every sort of drink. There were smart uniforms and up-to- 
date evening dresses among the diplomatic corps. There was 
dancing upstairs. There were far more people than the house 
was ever meant to hold. It was all extremely different from 
Greek Independence Day six years ago. The Greeks were still 
beating the Italians in Albania then, and that pathetic little 
British army was arriving to help. I got there exactly on 
Independence Day. You know how the sunshine is in Athens 
in the springtime—the extraordinary cleanness and purity of 
it, the way it gives a special Theocritan loveliness to bare 
Hymettus and shows up the purple waves of hills out across 
the sea past Salamis? It was fantastically exhilarating that day 
in 1941. The Greeks marched through their white streets, 
carrying their blue and white flags and singing their rude 
songs about Mussolini, in a sort of delirium. They took their 
war with wonderful gaiety—the gaiety of a David beating a 
Goliath—and the common emergency had brought out a 
spirit of friendliness and brotherhood that sometimes made 
you want to cry. I am sure I did cry that day in Athens in 
1941 .1 certainly didn’t at the party in Moscow in 1947. 
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LETTER FROM J. N. TO A. C. 


“ THE ELMS ”, NATCHEZ (MISSISSIPPI) march 30 

This is a small town in the “ Deep South ” and I arrived here 
around eleven o’clock at night from New Orleans. A telegram 
had arrived before I left from Mrs Beltzhoover: Your hosts 
Mr and Mrs Joseph Kellog at the Elms Pine and Washington 
Streets. 

Mrs Kellog, small—like an untidy bird—hatless and what 
they call here “ fun-lovin’ ”—met me at the Greyhound Bus 
Station with a silent, solid house-guest and an old motor-car. 

I had a dim impression of the house, lit by a comer street 
lamp—white in the shadows of bushy garden. We entered 
by the back door and arrived in the middle of a rowdy party 
which was raging in the kitchen. The pots and pans were 
ringing with deep Southern accents; the china cupboard 
rocked with deep Southern laughter, the draining board 
supported two deep Southern neighbours drinking neat 
Bourbon. A daughter of the Deep South, with an almost 
empty tumbler of Bourbon was telling a story: “My! we 
laughed. And Sophie just couldn’t contain herself. There was 
this pilgrim tellin’ her friend: ‘ This place just must be a 
fake—why, look at that telephone—they didn’t have that 
type telephone in i860—they had the sort that comes in two 
pieces.’ ” 

Someone gave me 9 sandwich and a coca-cola Bom the ice¬ 
box. Someone else said: “But you’re British—the British 
don’t do nothing but drink whisky. Have some whisky, why 
not? ” 

Mrs Beltzhoover arrived from a dance—a grey-haired 
woman with a young pretty face, surrounded by a crowd of 
jolly escorts. 

A rosy man had tipped his chair so that his head was 
leaning against the wall. I watched a cockroach slowly 
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approach his ear but as in dreams found myself tongue-tied 
and unable to warn him. I was very tired. 

Through cracks in the merry conversation, bursts of 
drunken hymn singing could be heard coming from a room 
off the kitchen beyond a.curtain. I had a dim impression that 
this was probably my host but I couldn’t be sure. 

I could hear them shouting after me: “ But, honey, you 
can’t go to bed yet—it’s only one o’clock! ” and Mrs Kellog 
led me through an old-fashioned room heavy with Victorian 
furniture, a thick bobble-fringed table cloth and an array of 
thick silver, up a winding wooden staircase and into an 
enchanting little bedroom completely filled with a four-poster 
bed. 

I woke next morning with the sun fighting its way through 
the shutters and lighting up the careful patterns of the patch- 
work quilt. 

Alberta, the coloured maid, puffed in with the tray: “ I’se 
mighty sorry to call you dis early, Mis’ Jenny, but dose 
pilgrims is fairly champing to get in orlready, and Mis’ Kellog 
says she doen like to disturb you, but if you doen git up right- 
aways they’ll be crowdin’ in dis very room demanding of yo’ 
the date of yo’ bed.” 

She put the tray on my knees—orange juice, eggs, and 
coffee—and opened the shutters. “ Mis’ Kellog says too. Mis’ 
Atkins done got the influenza and she’s spectin’ yo’ to receive 
in her stead.” 

“ But what about my Southern accent, Alberta? ” 

“ Whoo-hooo,” Alberta laughed. “ Lordy, Mis’ Jenny, der 
woen be no Southerner will take yo’ fur a Southerner. But 
dose Yankees—maybe yo’ fool the Yankees, missum, Mis’ 
Jenny, I’se goin’ over Mis’ Beltzhoover’s right away tur collec’ 
yo’ hoop skirt! ” 

I could see through my window and beyond the white 
columns of the porch to the garden. And sure enough it was 
milling with “ pilgrims ” waiting for Mrs Kellog to open her 
front door to them. Fat women with ridiculous flowers 
nodding on their hats, portly men looking at their Watches, 
young women in print dresses, and young men with cameras 



slung round their shoulders—strolling among the azalea 
bushes, picking japonica for their buttonholes, remarking, 
awestruck, at the great sweeping branches on the old live- 
oaks, and noticing that the camellias were nearly over. 

Soon I was dressed in a yellow spotted muslin crinoline and 
standing down in the old hall at the foot of the main wrought- 
iron stairway with Mrs Kellog, who was wearing her grand¬ 
mother's green velvet hoop skirt. Alberta said "Now! ” like 
a race-starter, opened the door, and the pilgrims flooded in, 
handing her their red entrance tickets as they came, and 
began circulating the house with cries of admiration. 

Over a thousand pilgrims tramped through the house in 
three hours, and I answered many questions in a bogus 
Southern accent which should have deceived no one. 

One pilgrim pointed to the garage: “ Those, I suppose, 
were the old slave quarters? ” “ Yes, ma'am—and still are," I 
told her, and I suspect she believed me. Another asked me: 
“ If I was to take these columns away would the porch fall 
in? " The date, the price, the place of sale, and the owner¬ 
ship—the pilgrims had to know everything. And they came 
from as far north as Minnesota, as far west as California, and 
as far east as Boston to know it. 

There were also a large number of sailors from the “ good¬ 
will ” destroyer which has come up the Mississippi from New 
Orleans to give an additional kudos to the Pilgrimage. I was 
used by them like one of those photographic props you find 
at fairs. I stood in the garden again and again while grinning 
sailors were taken with their arms round my waist. When the 
photograph had been taken they relaxed their grins and 
walked shyly away without a further nod in my direction. 
They were very young. 

The Kellog home was only on view in the morning. In the 
afternoon Mrs Kellog took me on a tour of inspection of the 
other houses. We visited several nearby and then drove along 
the dusty Natchez Trace to more outlying houses—all of 
them very beautiful. This is Huckleberry Finn, Ole Man 
River, Scarlet and Rhett country—a landscape of sparse 
woods, the eerie Spanish moss trailing from the trees, deep 
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creeks where small boys catch minnows in jam-jars, and the 
lawns and untidy shrubberies of white ante-bellum homes. 

At “ Green Leaves ”, where I also helped receive one after¬ 
noon, Mrs Beltzhoover and her daughters, as pretty as the 
old sepia pictures of their grandmother, were crooning to the 
crowd hovering in their hall: “ Come on in and see us.” 

At “ Airlie ” the young daughter of the house, in short hoop 
skirt and frilly pantaloons, was reciting her piece to some 
pilgrims in the dining room: “This tea service is Crown 
Derby an English china you will note that there are two sizes 
of cup one was if you wanted a small cup of tea and the 
larger size was used if you preferred a big cup of tea . . . 
we will pass to the sideboard which is ... which is... mummy, 
help I what is the sideboard? ” 

Up at "Hope Farm ” Sophie was having herself a fine time 
taking tickets on the porch. Sophie was the most roguish- 
looking coloured woman you ever did see. They would ask 
her: “How old are you? ” and she would lie: “I’se hittin’ a 
hundred.” 

A pilgrim asked her was she there when the house was 
built. Sophie obliged with the reply, “ Lemme see—dis hee-ah 
house wus built in eighteen fifty something or other—yeah 
sure I was here then—I’se the oldest thing you’ll find hee-ah- 
abouts.” They told her about me—that there was a young 
English lady in the drawing-room. “Lordy God! ” she 
exclaimed, “yo’ sure has got some style in der! ” 

It was Mrs Miller of “ Hope Farm ” who started the 
“ Pilgrimage ” thirteen years ago. When I met her she was 
lying sick in the only room in Hope Farm not on view. 
She had a tragic face with large melancholy brown eyes and 
she was, at the same time, full of fun and affection. Children 
in crinolines kept bursting into her room bringing her the 
latest news: “Play-Momma! Play-Momma 1 There were two 
such funny Yankees just now . ..! ” She is very ready to tell 
how it has come about that crowds are invited to tramp 
through these old Southern homes—pointing and asking and 
admiring. It’s a sort of postscript to all the Gone With the 
Wind-type stories of the Deep South. And it goes to show 
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that all over this vast continent there are separate small worlds 
with their own special problems which eclipse even the inter¬ 
national ones (there is practically no mention here of Russia 
and when they refer to “ The War ” most Southerners, I've 
found, seriously mean “The War Between the States”!) 

It was said that during the 1850s, of the forty millionaires 
in America, twenty of them lived in Natchez. On this high 
ground overlooking the wide, grey Mississippi, the rich 
plantation-owners built themselves stately ante-bellum homes 
and things prospered gracefully until i860, when the War 
Between the States broke out. 

When the South lost the war, as you know, and their slaves, 
which in those days were counted as currency, were freed, 
the rich Southerners were no longer quite so rich. This disaster 
was followed by the boll weevil—a pest which devoured the 
cotton flowers. With the exception of those who had discov¬ 
ered other ways of making money and the Yankees who had 
bought property there, the people of Natchez gradually 
became poor, and for three generations grew poorer and 
poorer. Clinging to their all-important respectability and their 
family silver, china, and furniture, they moved proudly into 
closer quarters as their houses crumbled room by room. 

Until, thirteen years ago, Mrs Miller, who used to lecture 
to women’s clubs all over the States, reasoned that Natchez, 
as a remnant of the Old South, was worth showing off. 
She assembled the local women and organised the “ Pilgrim¬ 
age”. The men were, of course, very sceptical (and even 
to-day during the Pilgrimage—the whole month of March— 
they are inclined to skulk in the kitchen away from the 
pilgrims while their womenfolk continue to do all the work). 
But the day of the first “ Pilgrimage ” dawned, and into the 
town drove hundreds of out-of-state motor-cars. The whole 
thing succeeded beyond their most exaggerated expectations. 
They made money from these tourists with insatiable 
curiosity, who would pay anything to see how other people 
live, and divided it among the owners to repair and preserve 
their homes. 

Each year more visitors come, and the Natchez people 
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subject themselves to the indignities of having strangers 
trampling dirt into the drawing-room carpets, by sticking 
their tongues in their cheeks and telling themselves it is all 
in the interests of culture. Last year they made a million 
dollars. This year they will make more! 

Each night is a repetition of the first night I arrived. Each 
evening when the tours are over they drop in on each other 
to discuss the day’s takings and the laughable things the 
pilgrims say. They bring their own bottles of whisky. 
Mississippi is a “ dry ” state (teetotal by law), but in all your 
life you will never see respectable people consume so much 
liquor. Even coca-cola is made specially strong for them. They 
welcome each other delightedly in their kitchens and parlours: 

“ Why hullo—come on in, friend—sit down and be seated.” 
Then someone will tell of a pilgrim who asked if she could 
see the “ generation ” silver. Why, she said, she had been 
told that we had used the silver for generations and she 
wanted to know if they still gave “ generations ” and used the 
silver for them! 

Everyone laughs. And they are still laughing when, in the 
small hours, they teeter happily homeward through the night 
which smells so sweetly of tobacco-plant and stock. Sure 
’nuf, as they say here, the rest of the world—Britain, Russia, 
Italy—seem terribly far away and unimportant. 

To-morrow I regretfully leave Natchez en route for Dallas, 
Texas. It has been a delightful whirl of pilgrims, hoop skirts 
and parties. I have been submitted to all the usual nasty experi¬ 
ences—broadcasting on the local network (for which I earned 
an impressive bunch of flowers) and being interviewed by 
the local newspaper (nearly twelve times as big as the Daily 
Mail and run entirely by two men!). I have also glanced 
quickly into the colour problem. What I see of it I don’t 
like at all. At the same time I’m very glad that it’s their 
problem and not mine. I’ll give you an idea of the attitude: 

Mrs Kellog is a pedigree Southerner and like her contem¬ 
poraries she has inherited all this legendary hospitality, 
charm and loving-kindness. 

One day she was driving me to some party and we passed 
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through the coloured quarter—down a squalid, pavement¬ 
less street lined unevenly with shack houses on rickety props 
—and she was saying apropos of a tentative question of mine: 

“ Oh we have no coloured problems here. Here the coloured 
people know their place and as long as they just go right on 
keeping it—there’s no problem at all! ” 

A halt-dressed coloured child with enormous eyes was trying 
to catch a butterfly in its straw hat. Other coloured children 
were squatting in the dust, shooting dice. A fine, fat negress 
with a scarlet spotted handkerchief round her head was 
rocking in a chair on the listing porch and smoking a pipe. 
A lanky coloured man was whittling a stick down by the 
lop-sided privy at the end of a dirty backyard. The pretty 
Southern drawl went gently on: “You can see why we have 
to vote for someone like Bilbo who will keep them from 
getting the upper hand. Whyl the coloured people here out¬ 
number us and it wouldn’t do at all to have a coloured man 
for Mayor—just imagine it I Just you look around at the 
coloured folk—do they look fit ro have a say in anything? ” 

There were a number of them grouped artistically round a 
cabin-like drug-store at the corner of the street. Graceful, 
expressionless creatures in blue jeans, cast-off suits and always 
Anthony Eden hats. Glimpsed just like that it would seem 
to be a little bold to give any of them a job as mayor—they 
certainly didn’t look very effective or clever. But then, you 
know, nor did the group of white women we had just left 
gossiping outside the “ Garden Club ”. “ We love ’em, though 
—like we would a dog or cat,” said Mrs Kellog. 

Since the general attitude of the white people to the 
coloured people in the southern states of America is that of 
good masters to well-behaved dogs and cats, it isn’t easy for 
them to achieve an education or make good. But there are 
many American negroes who drive motor-cars, make money 
out of trading with coloured people, and some who have had 
distinguished university careers—even in the South. 

I discovered the name and address of one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished negroes in the town. I arranged an appointment 
with him and to do so had to leave a party early. There was 
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a shocked silence when I told my hostess who I was going 
to see: She said, “ But, honey, he’s a coloured man.” 

He was an intelligent, gentle, coloured doctor. He laughed 
politely at the suggestion that “ there was no problem ” but 
was surprisingly unvindictive towards the white people, 
which made the white people’s shocking vindictiveness seem 
more shocking. He spoke as a prophet without prophesying. 
He said: “ Yes, we have to hold our negro spirituals in our 
Baptist Church because the white population will not allow 
us to use the City Hall—although the City Hall was built out 
of taxes and therefore belongs to all the taxpayers, white or 
coloured.” (I noticed he always automatically put “ white ” 
before “ coloured ” when speaking of both.) “ As a matter of 
fact I have quite a successful business here and my family own 
this whole block and we pay higher taxes than most of the 
white people—but we cannot use the City Hall.” But the way 
he said it sounded as if he believed it would not always be 
like that. He sounded like a man patiently waiting for an 
inevitable improvement. He sounded almost sorry for the 
white people—as if he knew how badly they would take this 
improvement. He also spoke of the negro vote. He himself 
had presented himself at the polls, been told he had come on 
the wrong day and returned the day following to find that 
he had been right the first time and had now missed his 
chance. He said that another trick was to make all the 
coloured voters sign on the wrong piece of paper which was 
subsequently destroyed. There is also a literacy test negroes 
are forced to undergo in some states. This includes “ reading 
and interpreting the Constitution ”—something that few 
Senators are able to do! 

“Meanwhile,” said this man, “men like Talmadge and 
Bilbo are so biassed that they are unintentionally fighting 
the negro cause,” and again he sounded rather sorry for the 
foolish tactics of the enemy, as a general with a huge hidden 
army must feel an illogical compassion when he sees a small 
company of the enemy approaching with elaborate precau¬ 
tions not to be observed. 

I have, since this interview, read a reliable treatise on the 
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education of the coloured people in the South. They walk 
miles to school while the white children speed by in buses. 
They have over-worked teachers and poor classrooms and their 
highest form is several below the highest white form. 

I have also read a large representative collection of the 
Negro Press. The impression I have is that it is rather 
corrupt, catering as it does for a low standard of education in 
its readers. It is extremely militant. It deals only briefly with 
international news and concentrates on what it alternately 
refers to as “ bigotry ” and “ bias ” as being the problems in 
the world most immediately in need of solving. Some of the 
leading articles read like a direct declaration of war by the 
coloured people on the white. Nearly every advertisement in 
the columns is designed to appeal to the religious and super¬ 
stitious characteristics in the negro—their childish, unedu¬ 
cated belief in lucky charms and fortune tellers. An emphasis 
is put on the habit the negro inevitably shares with the white 
(however much the white people prefer to ignore it)—the 
necessity and enjoyment of making love. And a large number 
of the advertisements are for a means of making hair 
straighter and skin paler! I send you a typical coloured news¬ 
paper to show you what I mean. This is a slender justification 
for Mr Bilbo's theory that coloured people want to become 
like white people—want ultimately to be absorbed by them 
until they are all one race. And a slender case against Mr 
Rourke Bradford's opposite claim. Hearing of my visit to 
this coloured doctor, three presentation copies of Senator 
Bilbos book Take Your Choice—Separation or Mongrelisa- 
tion arrived the following morning and several other people 
telephoned asking had I read it and could they lend me their 
copy! I quote from it at random: 

“ The Negro groups have gone so far in their no-discrimina¬ 
tion campaign, that even some of the schools, colleges and 
universities of this nation which do not draw the colour line, 
do not to-day require the students in matriculation to state 
race, colour or nationality to which registra belongs. And to 
refuse to address a negro as ‘ Miss' or * Mister' is an unpardon¬ 
able sin and a social error 1 Ye Gods! How far is white 
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America going with this kind of damphoolishness? ” (Mr 
Bilbo’s spelling, not mine.) 

As you know, they do not hold these extremist views in the 
North (I visited the first interracial hospital in New York 
and it all seemed to work quite well, if a little self-consciously); 
hence the migration of the more ambitious negroes from the 
South to the North and the present trouble in the Senate 
about allowing Mr Bilbo to take his seat. 

I went to the negro spirituals in the local white weather- 
boarded Baptist church with the Kellogs, who were very 
anxious to see that I had a nice time and came with me 
although they said they wouldn’t normally have bothered 
with anything the coloured folk did. They spoke of the 
funeral of their old cook which they had attended in this 
very church and this was evidently intended to show me that 
they were as broad-minded as anyone. 

The performance was called “The Straight and Narrow 
Path to Heaven The altar was covered in white dust sheets. 
Over the chancel steps was a huge golden cardboard archway 
with two cardboard golden gates and the archway was labelled 
“heaven”. The aisle was the straight and narrow path to 
heaven up which the prospective candidates came singing. The 
route was lined with temptations—young coloured women 
pestered the singers with beads and little banners inscribed 
“ Crap Games ”, “ Chewing Gum ”, and “ Four Roses ”. They 
came in ones and two and threes—preachers, missionaries, 
warriors, gamblers, mothers and children. If they resisted the 
temptations the angels opened the gates of heaven and let 
them in, dressed them in a white cotton robe, crowned them 
with one of the golden crowns which hung on an antler hat- 
stand, and they joined the heavenly choir. But if they suc¬ 
cumbed to the temptations of the devil (terrifying in red with 
a long tail and horns) he dragged them screaming through 
the vestry door which was painted red and labelled “ hell ”. 

It was a simple and profoundly moving performance. These 
were the voices we used to hear on the Red Ball Highway in 
Normandy during the war—shouting above the noise of their 
truck engines as they drove furiously to the front with pro- 
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visions: “You got good religion?” “Certainly, Lord.” 
“certainly. Lord!” These were the voices which I heard 
one day on the other side of a hedge somewhere in Normandy 
—the coloured artillery company singing as they loaded and 
fired a gun: “Rommel, count your men!” Then, after they 
had fired, “ How many men you got now, Rommel? ” Then 
deep-throated chorus, “ Poooooor Rommel—Rommel’s only 
got ten men now! ” 

The utterly charming white people here do not ask them¬ 
selves if they've got good religion. They seem to be more 
concerned with telling each other in their irresistibly attrac¬ 
tive accents that during the war the negro “ never had it so 
good” (they were paid the same as white soldiers and were 
able to send money home) and as a consequence “ got them¬ 
selves ideas above their station Now there is a tendency for 
the returning ex-service negro to ask more money for his 
labours. And the white people ask themselves what will 
happen if the price of labour rises any more. For to impov¬ 
erished gentlefolk who must have servants as a token of the 
respectability which they prize so dearly, the idea of the 
negro, the accepted servant, asking more money is a threat 
to the whole social structure of the South. After all, there are 
very few towns in the South where the white folk can supple¬ 
ment their incomes by baiting rubber-necks. 

The plight of the American Indian is said to be worse than 
that of the American negro. And to think that the Americans 
(as much as a hundred years out of date in their information) 
sneer at our treatment of the Indians and Africans—and now, 
the Jews. Though that, of course, does not excuse us where 
there is no excuse, does it? 
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LETTER FROM A. C. TO J. N. 


LENINGRAD april 4 

I have come to Leningrad for a couple of days' recreation 
and mental digestion. One of them has been a day of delirious 
Northern springtime, with sunshine so thin and fresh and 
tender that you felt it would shatter if you moved in it. And 
as a result I place Leningrad pretty high among the world's 
most beautiful cities. 

I came by train—an all-sleeping-car super train called the 
Red Arrow which does the trip in a night. It was cosily Anna 
Karenina again, but you could switch on a radio programme 
in your compartment if you wished, a refinement I have not 
noticed in other European trains. Stout red-faced girls 
muffled in shawls hawked bottles of drink and baskets of 
sandwiches along the corridors. The samovars were operating 
ceaselessly. There was a pleasant, party atmosphere (party, 
not Party). 

Our sleeping-car attendant came in and talked about Lenin¬ 
grad during the war. He had been there three years in the 
trenches, and he told us about the cold, about the fantastic 
number of people who are supposed to have died of starvation 
in the city, about the suffering and the destruction. Then he 
said, smiling kindly, forgiving us, almost pitying us because 
we had nothing to offer, “ Of course, you had nothing like 
that. There was nothing of that sort in England/' 

I suppose there wasn't. But it is profoundly irritating to 
discover that the average Russian doesn't really believe that 
we made a serious war-effort at all. He thinks of us as declar¬ 
ing war, and then sitting comfortably back across the Channel 
and letting the Russians fight it out for us. As a result of his 
post-war propaganda he can hardly help half-believing that 
we were basically in sympathy with Hitler. The Soviet papers 
daily represent the British and Americans as decadent 
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Capitalists who are Fascists in all but name. The notion is 
gradually being instilled that while Russia wanted to defeat 
Germany in the interests of true democracy, Britain and 
America wanted to defeat her for reasons of imperialism and 
monopolistic trade. 

But next morning, as we were passing through Leningrad’s 
dingy suburbs, the sleeping-car attendant put to me a point 
of view which I think must be taken seriously. He said, 
“ Why do you refuse to let Russia take reparations from 
Germany? ” (He meant “ reparations from current produc¬ 
tion”, which the four-power conference is aground on at 
the moment.) “Why do you insist on rebuilding Germany 
before you let us have anything? Don’t you see that we need 
rebuilding? Leningrad’s destruction is nothing to that of the 
Ukraine. We need help now, not in fifteen years’ time. It 
seems very strange that you want to strengthen and rebuild 
defeated Nazi Germany when the country that most urgently 
needs rebuilding is your victorious ally Russia. It seems to 
us that you must want a strong Germany and a weak Russia.” 

Perhaps we do. But if we do, we can’t very well expect the 
Russians to accept our point of view. At the moment we 
obviously do expect them to accept it, and are shocked that 
they don’t. Our daily argument in the four-power conference is, 
“ Germany must be made to pay for herself. We cannot afford 
to go on paying for her. Therefore her level of industry and 
production must be raised. It must be raised until she is no 
longer a burden on the British taxpayer, and then if you like 
you can raise it a little more and pay reparations to Russia. 
But if you make Germany pay reparations to Russia now 
you will never be able to make Germany self-supporting, and 
thus in the end the British taxpayer will be paying reparations 
to Russia.” 

It is a good and logical argument, and we are quite unable 
to compromise on it. But we put it forward with a certain 
complacent self-righteousness which must be very irritating 
to tiie Russians. It must really make them feel that we have 
more sympathy with the Germans than with the Russians. 
But then again—perhaps we have. 
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There can be no doubt about the immensity of Russian 
suffering during the war. But Leningrad is only lightly 
scarred. There’s very little echo of tragedy and heroism in 
its streets now. It’s hard to believe that all these drab people 
were starving themselves and seeing their families actually 
die of starvation. You hear tales of grotesque horror about 
those times—incidents which, you would think, would mark 
lor life anyone who shared in them. But somehow time is a 
purge of horror, as water cleans itself running over stones. And 
the citizens of Leningrad have once again become ordinary. 

Architecturally, the city has suffered almost not at all. 
Peter the Great’s Ttalianate buildings have all been freshly 
painted—yellow with white columns, for Leningrad has a 
tradition of gay colours. The Winter Palace and the 
Stroganoff Palace (it is very odd to think of Mara living there 
as a little girl) are exceptions—they are apple-green and white. 
It is a city of such vast space and magnificence—the first 
example of town planning, and the sort of city London ought 
to have been after the Great Fire. The Nevsky Prospect is 
superb—I calculated there was room for five cars abreast in 
either direction, not counting the trams in the middle (which 
shouldn’t, of course, be there). The Neva is a river of splen¬ 
did width, and it sets the pace for the proportions of the city 
—a sort of spread-out generosity with space. 

The domes and spires have been re-gilded, and when the 
sun is on them you need dark glasses to look at them. On 
the immense Admiralty building there is a very tall slender 
spire—like the one at Blackheath which as children we used 
to call “ the Devil’s toothpick ”—and during the war the 
question of camouflaging it arose. Its burnished surface made 
it an obvious target and landmark. But very soon it was dis¬ 
covered that everyone was too weak from lack of food to 
climb up and paint it. So a gang of men were put on special 
rations until they became strong enough to get up there 
without feeling giddy. And at the last minute one of them 
had a brainwave into the bargain—he had a huge sacking 
sheath made and simply slipped it over the spire. It worked— 
at any rate the Germans never hit it. 
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Looking at Leningrad it isn’t hard to understand why the 
Soviet Government moved the capital to Moscow. The flavour 
of Imperial grandeur is still much too strong. There is an 
innate aristocracy about the city, and something recognisably 
westward-looking and European. Moscow, compared with it, 
is simply an overgrown village, but it is Russian. In Lenin¬ 
grad you don’t see the slit-eyed fur-clad Mongols who wander 
round Moscow, the whole cross-section of remote tribes and 
races which come to visit the Union capital. Leningrad is a 
sophisticated fa$ade onto the Baltic, far too grand for what 
is behind. 

All the same, Leningrad is a little seedy now. It reminded 
me of post-Hitler Vienna—the reluctant dullness and resented 
provincialism of a city which has ceased to be a great and 
gay Imperial capital. So many ministries and palaces have 
been turned into tenements. There is no one but a Lord Mayor 
to occupy the Imperial box at the opera. There is never a 
coronation or an opening of Parliament or a brilliant inter¬ 
national conference. Of course, Moscow gets very few of those 
things either, but they arc Leningrad’s tradition, and Lenin¬ 
grad misses being the centre of things. 

The Winter Palace was hit half a dozen times by shells 
but it has been repaired and now it is open to the public 
again. Tom Delmer and I trailed round the picture galleries 
trying to spot masterpieces pinched by the Russians from 
Dresden. I am bound to say that we failed—partly, perhaps, 
because neither of us knew many of the Dresden pictures by 
sight, but more probably because there aren’t really any of 
them here. Our keenest suspicions were aroused when we 
found some groups of paintings whose labels had recently 
been changed over to Russian script. But that doesn’t really 
prove anything. 

There was one little gallery, covered from floor to ceiling 
with portraits of Russian generals who fought against 
Napoleon, painted—very slickly—by an Englishman. With¬ 
out any exception they wore their hair brushed forward in 
as wild and untidy a disorder as possible. I suppose it was 
considered Byronic and romantic and attractive, but it was 
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precisely the male coiffure which is now portrayed in 
American magazine-advertisements as rendering a young 
man repulsive to his girl-friends. Anyway, it was nice for 
them to have hair at all—modem generals tend to be bald. 

I am enjoying Leningrad, an interlude of fresh air and 
escape. And I find that my ideas are beginning to crystallise. 

I am now certain that Communism must be regarded as a 
religion. That is not a new idea, but it is an idea that has 
been lost sight of lately. Communism has been masquerad¬ 
ing, very successfully, as a political party. But it is nothing 
of the sort in reality. It is a church which claims to be of 
universal validity, and if you concern yourself with these 
things at all you must be either for it or against it. You must 
either join it, or you must fight it to prevent it from convert¬ 
ing you forcibly. And in order to make this decision you 
must analyse it and discover what it is—not only what its 
theory says it is, and certainly not what it pretends to be, 
but what it is. 

Its parallels with Christianity are astonishing. One 
shouldn’t be led too far by parallels, for history doesn’t 
necessarily repeat itself. But when so many ingredients are 
uncannily the same, one can argue that, more likely than 
not, some aspects of the results will be the same. 

I hadn’t known until I talked to a varied assortment of 
educated Russians what a vast and tortuous doctrinal 
literature Communism has. A controversy has been raging 
lately in some highish-brow Russian weekly about whether 
Lenin was infallible in military matters. The terms used and 
the mode of arguing remind one irresistibly of those hair¬ 
splitting treatises penned by the early Christian fathers on 
subjects which now appear ludicrous. A rigid, strangling 
orthodoxy is enforced in matters of dogma, and argument 
can only oscillate within very narrow limits. The destruction 
of theories by facts is not permitted, and as a result super¬ 
stition has the force of certainty. It is a medieval mould of 
thought But it does not necessarily prove that Communism 
is ineffectual or wrong, any more than its medieval theory 
and practice proves that the Christian Church is wrong. 
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Like Christianity, Communism has its saints and martyrs, 
its prophets and scholars, its schisms and heresies. Nazism 
and Fascism were heresies of Communism. They were rival 
theories and they claimed to be of universal application within 
their spheres: to them opposition was automatically sin. And 
lor a religion a competitor is always worse than an enemy. So 
the war between Germany and Russia was not the clash of 
two opposing ideologies, but a holy war, the suppression of 
a heresy. 

Like Christianity, Communism offers itself as a panacea 
and appeals to the poor and lowly. But, society being what 
it was two thousand years ago, Christianity could not very 
well offer a good and happy life in this world. It offered a 
good and happy life in the next world in return for sufferings 
and sacrifices nobly and uprightly endured in this. Com¬ 
munism now offers a formula for a good and happy life in 
this world. At its very lowest and most unoptimistic it offers 
the satisfaction of knowing that no one is better off than 
oneself. At its highest it offers, as the direct aim of society, 
a far better life for the members of society: and it argues that 
this cannot possibly be the direct aim of capitalist society, 
which is traditionally run by and in the interests of a 
privileged class. 

So Communism’s primary object is to get rid of this 
privileged class which runs society for its own profit. It 
denounces the exploitation of man by man and the private 
ownership of the means of production, and argues that the 
profit gained by any work belongs to the worker. Society 
must be a matter of each working for all. Each must give 
the best he can to society, and society in return will supply 
him with his needs. 

It is a beautifully clear, clean, attractive argument. It offers 
an ideal, a recipe for a perfect human society, and I can very 
easily see how it fires men’s minds. But the firing of men’s 
minds is tantamount to a militant religion, and that involves 
quite another set of qualities. A militant religion is essentially 
intolerant and unscrupulous. Christianity was in its militant 
days. Communism is now. 
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Tolerance, in the last resort, means condoning what one 
believes to be bad. If one has not strong beliefs it is easy to 
be tolerant. But intolerance is in direct ratio to strength of 
belief. There comes a moment where belief is so strong that 
the believer feels passionately and irresistibly impelled to fight 
and suppress evil wherever he finds it. He no longer tolerates 
evil—he fights it. He burns people at the stake if they believe 
something contrary to what he believes. He does them to 
death in concentration camps. He prevents them from 
spreading and even expressing their own beliefs. If he cannot 
convert by persuasion (which includes bribes of all sorts), he 
suppresses by force. He knows good and evil, and his duty 
to the good is to root out the evil. 

That has been a characteristic of fanaticism through all 
history. It explains all missions and crusades. The Catholic 
Church for centuries fought with the tongue and the sword 
to maintain its complete monopoly in Western Europe. The 
Reformation marked the collapse of the monopoly, the asser¬ 
tion of the right to think for oneself. But the first people 
who ventured to think dilicrently from the Catholic Church 
were equally strong at d intolerant in their counter-belief. 
They too burned and suppressed and forbade. Then gradually 
liberalism crept into religion and (1 am pretty sure of this, 
and the Communists are quite sure) strength crept out. In its 
intolerant days Christianity still had the strength to resist 
the crazy fanaticism of brand-new Mohammedanism. Now 
in its older, more tolerant days, has it the strength to resist 
Communism? 

The Russians are convinced not. They see nothing but a 
lot of outworn dogma and empty ritual in Christianity. And 
in Western capitalism they see no faith, but only a crude and 
cynical self-interest which is fighting to stave off inevitable 
collapse. 

They know the Western democracies believe in something,. 
But they see the weakness of that faith precisely in its toler¬ 
ance, its liberalism, its freedoms, its honesty. If you make a 
faith out of tolerance—tolerance of minorities, of other social, 
political and religious ideas—you automatically take the 
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fighting strength out of that faith. You can fight the people 
you disagree with, or you can tolerate them, but you cannot 
do both. 

And whatever she says or does—however democratically 
she coos—no one should imagine that Russia is trying to do 
both. She is fighting. 

Lately she has tended to coo democratically and deceive 
people, because she has discovered and is exploiting the fatal 
weak point in parliamentary government. She has realised 
that when a majority arises which believes in suppressing 
minorities, Western democracy commits suicide. For it is 
based on the premise that the majority is always right—pre¬ 
sumably even when it suppresses the minority. So you find 
that in most countries of the world the Communists are 
pretending to be a political party, are going through the 
motions of parliamentary democracy and trying to reach 
power by the easy, legal way. But no one ought to be fooled. 
Lenin wrote, “ Democracy is of great importance for the 
working class in its struggle for freedom against the capitalists. 
But democracy is not a boundary which cannot be over¬ 
stepped. It is just one of the stages of development from 
Feudalism to Communism.” 

Communism is intolerant because, like early Christianity, 
it believes itself to be in possession of a truth which applies 
to the whole world. Anyone who opposes it is regarded as 
flying in the face of what is good, historical and true, and 
must be suppressed. A dissenting minority is as inconceiv¬ 
able as it would be within the Catholic Church. 

And hand in hand with intolerance in any fanatical 
religion goes unscrupulousness. The fanatic is inevitably 
driven to adopt the maxim “the end justifies the means”. 
The only important thing seems to be the attainment of the 
end: and if the end is good, it seems impossible that any 
method of attaining it can be bad. Christianity—notably the 
Jesuits—trembled on the brink of this for centuries. The 
Catholic Church has never adopted it as a rule, and though 
there are a few dubious passages in the Jesuit doctrinal writers, 
they can quite genuinely be explained. But many over- 
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zealous Catholics have in fact practised it in the name of the 
Church—wrongly, and unofficially, no doubt, but quite 
undeniably. It is beyond any conceivable doubt an unChristian 
thing to bum human beings at the stake, but it was frequently 
done, in the name of Christ, and for the purpose of achieving 
an end which was considered of infinitely higher importance 
than the destruction of a material body. The horrors of the 
Spanish Inquisition cannot be denied or excused, but they 
were carried out from the very loftiest motives. 

Communism has far fewer obstacles to unscrupulousness 
than Christianity. It is not hampered, as Christianity is, by 
an extremely spiritual and individualistic code of morals. It 
can, in fact, be unscrupulous without breaking its own rules, 
which Christianity cannot. To a Communist there is nothing 
in the world one-tenth as important as destroying capitalism, 
freeing the workers from exploitation by private ownership 
of the means of production, and creating a classless society. 
Anything is legitimate—any pretence or violence or intrigue 
—which seryes that end. It is very stupid to blame a Com¬ 
munist for being unscrupulous, for the word quite literally 
does not mean the same to him. Your indignation can never 
make him feel guilty. He feels all the time that he is doing 
nothing but good, and he simply does not recognise the rule 
which you accuse him of breaking. You have to do this Alice- 
through-the-looking-glass contortion. But the development of 
a Communist mentality is not really obscure. He has accepted 
with fanatical fervour a simple, attractive basic proposition, 
and everything else follows. 

I wanted to discuss a lot more—above all the for profounder 
and more significant question of why, at this moment in 
history, men’s minds are accepting with fanatical fervour this 
particular proposition and its consequences. But it is very 
late. A new and depressing blizzard is whirling in the street 
outside. The conference stumbles foolishly on, pretending to 
be a conference. Even as a mock-conference, it suffers hope¬ 
lessly from bad chairmanship. Most of it seems so scrappy 
and amateur that one longs to reduce it all to about three 
simple sentences and hammer away at those until one gets 
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an answer. At present, for instance, Russia and France claim 
that Germany, without raising her level of industry, is 
capable of supporting herself, of paying back the British and 
American taxpayers, and of paying reparations. Britain and 
America claim that she is incapable of doing even one of 
those things, let alone all three. Now, this is a matter of fact, 
not of opinion. Given the appropriate statistics, a committee 
of experts could very quickly prove to the conference who was 
right and who was wrong. But so far no delegation has even 
suggested proof. They just go on retailing their old argu¬ 
ments, bickering away about procedure, and making irrelevant 
accusations. Every day Molotov denounces Britain or America 
for some misdeed which would be shocking were it not 
demonstrably untrue. The next day Bevin or Marshall gets 
up and with delicate sarcasm refutes the charge. And the next 
day the entire Russian press comes out with Molotov's 
accusations all over again and usually at far greater length. 

Well—good night, or rather good morning. I am sorry my 
letters dwell so sombrely on one theme while yours flash with 
such speed and energy across the American scene. But that, 
once again, is the difference between the two halves of the 
world. Here, theory is the thing; there, only practice counts. 
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LETTER FROM J. N, TO A. C. 


McMURRA V’S BOOKSHOP, DALLAS, TEXAS April 3 

Thanks to the efficiency of our New York office I seem to 
be getting letters from you regularly. 

I was rather reluctant to leave the South, it was a relaxing, 
ostrich-like operation. An orthodox Communist would have 
been deeply shocked at how little anyone was doing for the 
State—how little I myself was doing for the State—the 
ability of the inhabitants to carry on as if they were still 
living in the carefree 1860s—the unequal opportunities—the 
decadence. It was all far more substantial and real than any¬ 
thing I had expected to find in the States, and one supposed 
at first that the South would be good poet and painter 
country. But soon one realised that it is dead already, strangled 
by the decadence and the Spanish moss, and it would be diffi¬ 
cult for anyone to do any successful creative work in a 
picturesque mortuary. 

In contrast, Texas is far more virile. In trains and buses 
people from other states make jokes about the stolid indepen¬ 
dence of the Texans. They ask you: “ You heard there if 
Texans’ joined the Union yet? ” 

The first thing about it is its size. 

I flew at night in a Dakota for nearly two hours over a bush 
fire. That is: about the distance of Dublin to London, or 
Marseilles to Rome. I landed at the glaring concrete aero¬ 
drome at Dallas and took a taxi into the middle of the city. 
The previous night, having had refusals from all the hotels at 
which I tried to reserve rooms, in desperation I telephoned 
Elizabeth Ann McMurray, the owner of the bookshop whose 
address had been given me by Tess Crager in New Orleans. She 
answered the telephone enthusiastically and told me to come 
right along to the bookshop—she’d fix me up—not to give it 
another thought. 
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It was nearly midnight, yet the bookshop was open and 
doing a roaring trade. Elizabeth Ann McMurray is a tall 
slim creature with a mane of fair hair, a large friendly smile, 
and much more than a wealth of animal energy. “ But that’s 
wonderful,” she cried. “ I’ve got you a room and we’re all 
very surprised that you look like that—we expected a much 
older person with a fierce face, and we’ve all been waiting to 
eat with you if you don’t mind going to the place next 
door. . . .” 

She had working for her a gentle young man called David 
and a pleasant grey-haired assistant. There was also another 
woman who was left in charge of the shop while we went 
next door to a cafe with tables divided by the high backs of 
the seats and with an individual juke box on every table. We 
ate mixed grills and drank “coke”, and Elizabeth Ann 
grilled me about myself—my hopes, my fears, my projects in 
the near and far future. She said while I was in Dallas to 
leave everything to her and sent to her shop for a large piece 
of notepaper on which she wrote me an itinerary. It was to 
begin the following morning at 7.30 when the editor of the 
Dallas University magazine, South Western, was to call 
for me in his car and show me over the university. I was to 
drink with one lot of people in one place and lunch with 
another lot at the offices of the Dallas Morning News , where 
I was to be interviewed, and to be present at a literary 
discussion.... The afternoon was to include a visit to “ Neem 
and Marcus ”, one of the most famous department stores in 
the world which is said to dictate completely the fashions and 
home lives of the smart Texans and to which the knowing 
woman flies from out-of-state to buy her fiir coats and dresses 
and costume jewellery .. . and so on. 

My room was in a small residential hotel in the suburbs of 
Dallas. It was dark and comfortable. It had sofas and arm¬ 
chairs and an ice-box and radiogram and a picture of General 
Washington, who watched me undress with a calculating 
look. (I am eating so little of this American food that I have 
grown gratifyingly slimmer!) 

In Dallas I got that feeling again—that this was the only 
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place in the world which mattered. Everyone is consumed with 
interest in themselves—being Texan and living in Texas. Any 
interest in the outside world is dictated to them by the radio, 
and any comment they have to make is ready-made. I think 
a very small percentage of American minds are tidy enough 
or trained enough to concentrate for long on a subject as 
abstruse as Communism—they prefer to dismiss it all with a 
more or less empty: “ Better to fight them now than later 
when they have the atomic bomb and before they spread all 
over Europe.” No one I’ve met here so far could sustain a 
discussion on your last letter, for instance. (Except, perhaps, 
tall, dark and conventionally handsome Mr Maxwell, who 
did call for me at 7.30.) One reason for the American need 
for pre-digested thought may be found at their universities. 
That is if what Mr Maxwell said was true: that he reckoned 
the University of Texas at Dallas is fairly typical. 

It was a lovely collection of modem buildings placed 
comfortably on a spacious green campus. The first thing you 
notice is the students’ motor-cars. For miles before you even 
see the university buildings you find parked cars lining the 
roads that lead to it. This is not a sign of the greater wealth 
of the students compared to ours, but simply of the greater 
distances that make a couple of cars for every middle- and 
upper-class family almost essential. Here a car costs very little 
more than a bicycle. But, to a visiting European, it certainly 
gives a university an air of un-studentlike opulence. The 
classrooms were delightfully bright and comfortable. The 
administrative rooms were almost shockingly grand—with 
pile carpets and rich curtains and beautiful desks, and the 
same thing again for the stenographers. I met a number of 
demoralised professors who were skulking in a room belonging 
to one of them. I asked how their work was going. There 
was a depressed silence, then one of them burst out: “ How 
in hell can we teach them anything when they are all busy 
voting for the ‘ Ugliest Man on the Campus ’.” We heard the 
blaring of a loudspeaker. He led me over to the window and 
we looked down. A large new motor-car was driving slowly 
round the campus with a loudspeaker on the roof and a 
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blown-up photograph of a young student on the bumpers. 
“ Vote for Beastly Bill Bentley,” urged the crackling speaker, 
"his teeth are as crooked at Huey Long, his eyes are as 
crossed as the Atlantic Ocean, his hair is the despair of all 
the barbers from Dallas to Seville....” 

The landing of a huge sweep of stairs in one of the univer¬ 
sity buildings was plastered with handwritten advertisements 
—“ Date up your Gal Pal—Toosday ”, “ Are you ugly? Are 
you uglier’n Bish the Fish? ” “ How ’bout the most-loved gal 
on the Campus? ” ..." Is it more important for a dame to 
read a book or a look?—debate tonite.” 

The girls on the campus affect a very becoming uniform of 
blue jeans turned up under the knee and sweaters with sleeves 
shoved up to the elbow. The books they carry on long straps 
look almost as if they were worn as part of the costume, not 
as if the purpose of them was for the extracting of informa¬ 
tion. On all hands—on the steps of the building, on the lawns 
of the campus, in the fronts of motor-cars—young men 
students could be seen in every recorded stage of admiration 
of the young girl students. I am inclined to think that this 
is probably the only period in an American man’s life when 
he can give any time to courting. He marries absurdly young 
—often before he leaves college—propagates a child or two 
and then is lost to his family and to the simple pleasures of 
life in his fervent dollar-worship which takes place in offices. 
The concentration on this worship makes him dull, and 
quickly old. And, since he missed the education he was 
offered—dissipated it in other ways—his work must take him 
longer and causes him more trouble than if his mind had 
been trained and tidy. This total absence of the father and 
husband accounts for women seeking each other’s company 
and giving the impression that the country is woman-run. 
Visiting lecturers tend to have audiences almost entirely of 
women whose menfolk can't tear themselves away from the 
shrine. 

I keep asking myself: “ What is America? ” I ask myself: 
“ Is Dallas America? ” ' 

Dallas is a glaring white cluster of skyscrapers. It is the 
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headquarters of business men who come from all over to buy 
and sell oil, wheat, and all the other things Texas produces. 
It is a suitcase city. It is swiftly intensely American—it is 
American in a big way. But perhaps it is not American in the 
sense that it embodies all the essential qualities of America 
in the right quantities. 

I have met here an intense theatrical set which revolves 
round a plump critic of the Dallas Morning News, and a 
young woman who, having produced Joan of Lorraine in 
New York (a great compliment to any woman director— 
especially such a young one) has returned to Dallas, her home 
town, to start the first repertory theatre in America. It is 
an astonishing fact that all over the States they rely on visiting 
companies from New York—no town has a theatre of its 
own as we have in England. One of the troubles is the stage¬ 
hands’ trade unions. You are not allowed to employ less than 
so many men at a certain wage in any theatre. So it is 
impossible for an ambitious person to start a tiny theatrical 
project with a few friends pulling curtains and painting 
scenery and making costumes—which is how all the good 
repertory companies in England started. No—one has to 
begin right away with a large capital and the whole works. 
It seems outrageous that this should prevent, as it inevitably 
does, the people of the town having their own theatre to go 
to. I didn’t quite gather how this young woman was getting 
round it—it may be that she has the capital. 

I’ve enjoyed the endless hospitality of different people in 
Dallas. One particularly—a rich, rough character—and his 
family were exceedingly hospitable and kind. Yet I feel 
bound to describe an evening with them which makes him 
sound as unattractive as he undoubtedly was at the time. 

They took me to the “ Chipango ” Club (Philip Jordan told 
me that he now enters it among his clubs as being the most 
exclusive one of which he is a member). It is what a newly-rich 
oil king is apt to think the most beautiful place in the world. 

It is a collection of rooms lined with quilted satin, like very 
expensive chocolate boxes. The bar is enormous—the same 
pattern as the legendary Wild Western saloon bar but much 
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fancier, with sweeps of chromium and bar-tenders in white 
uniforms. 

There is a stage behind the bar which rises at intervals in 
front of the mirrors and bottles like a cinema organ, elevating 
a number of singing, seductive girls; so a member may lean 
against the bar and drink himself into another and more 
alluring world through a network of slim legs. 

Ranged around the satin walls are gambling machines. 
There is a great deal of ferocious indirect lighting and a loud 
band. The entrance hall is “ real class ”, with arum lilies 
tinted a number of horrible colours. The Chipango is very 
exclusive. And the food is “ pretty durned exclusive ” too. 

I was to blame for an ungovernable wave of pure snobbism 
which assailed me—a gastronomic snobbery which suddenly 
made me almost unable to bring myself even to order a meal 
which must surely be over, judging by a large cup of creamy 
coffee which had already been placed in front of me: social 
behaviour snobbery which made it almost impossible to endure 
rowdy men rattling fruit machines while a young woman 
was trying, only a yard away, to sing to the people who weren’t 
playing fruit machines: a sudden outrageous contempt of the 
man who to please me said, “ How about let’s have some wine? 
Waiter, bring us some wine. And none of this Californian 
stuff—don’t palm that off on us—we want the real thing— 
some of that French stuff, eh? ” and when the waiter brought 
some absolutely undrinkable sickly sweet Algerian, smacked 
his lips and cried, “This is the real thing, eh?—Don’t want 
to get yourself deceived by that Californian muck. They 
know me here, that’s why they bring out the good stuff I ” 
And I all but openly despised them all for thinking this was 
the real thing—for their tastelessness in drink, food and 
surroundings. It was hard to believe that there lived anybody 
in the world who would not think the whole place a joke. But 
they didn’t think it was a joke. They took it all quite seriously. 
I think it was possible that Elizabeth Ann, who was also 
in the party and whom I admire so much was more shocked 
by my reaction than by what I was reacting to. Rightly. 

If these kind people had rightly guessed what I was think- 
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ing then I realise why the British are disliked. And they are 
disliked in America whatever anyone tells you. They are 
envied for their faith in themselves and disliked for imagin¬ 
ing that theirs is the only way of life, for being so rigid in 
their social doctrines, for dismissing anyone not holding their 
views as “a damned foreignerFor one dark moment I 
found myself thinking that all Americans were nothing but 
a lot of damn foreigners. And that was bad. It is neither 
wrong nor right to drink coffee with your soup. It is neither 
wrong nor right—except by my standards—to like fruit 
machines and loud noises with one’s dinner. It is neither 
right nor wrong—except by European gastronomic standards 
—to think that sweet Algerian wine is preferable to a superior 
dry Californian wine. Ones prejudices are absurd. Any¬ 
how . . . 

At a given moment my host dropped his knife and fork 
and fell to devouring the remaining portion of a duck in his 
great hands. 

After some noisy moments of succulent guzzling he 
paused and turned to me, his mouth full and a trickle of 
grease running down his tough face. “Those Russos,” he 
thundered, “they are barbarians—sure they are barbarians. 
Why in hell don’t we fight them and quit horsin’ around? ” 

Chi one hand nobody should take any notice of a Texan 
saying a thing like that because any Texan likes a good fight. 

Texas didn’t provide more than half a million men for 
the late war almost before the other states could say “ Pearl 
Harbour” from any particular love of Europe or intimate 
and far-sighted knowledge of international affairs. They 
volunteered before they were drafted because they are a brave, 
tough people and like a good fight. 

A Texan who sat beside me in the aeroplane flying here to 
Texas from the Southern States drawled: “ Sure, I do believe 
—you tell ’em in Dallas, ‘ To-morrow we go to war with Fort 
Worth ’—you’d have the bloodiest fight on your hands since 
the Alamo I” 

But, at the same time, one should not disregard statements 
like this for, as you may have gathered now from my letters, 
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that is the way Americans tend to think to-day. At the 
moment, their traditional dislike of us is almost eclipsed by 
their prevalent panic-stricken hatred of the Russians. 

No, indeed—everyone should take a lot of notice of a 
statement like that because the Texan in the Chipango isn’t 
the only American saying just that—morning, noon, and 
night. And it wasn’t the first time, either, that I’d heard that 
statement he made when we reached the ice-cream stage: “ I 
reckon now is the time to ask you a question—and if you have 
any objection you’d better stay quiet.” The trickle of grease 
had dried in the folds of his big, tough face like the dry, 
brown river-beds in the lower folds of the Rockies. “ What 
I gotta know is why did you go and borrow all that money 
from us and not give it back? ” 

“I beg your pardon? ” 

“What did you wanna go and borrow so much for, and 
no intention of paying it back? Why, you’ve spent every 
penny of it all already on films and cigarettes! It isn’t honest! 
Why didn’t you borrow it from Canada? I’ll tell you why 
not. Because you’ve treated Canada so bad, for so long—and 
still are treating her so bad—like Indians, like slaves—that 
you are scared of an uprising—like in India. . . .” 

I stayed quiet. 

When the Texans take on any of the American manifes¬ 
tations—skyscrapers, neon lighting, deep-freeze, and pre¬ 
digested slogans concerning international affairs—then they 
are at best boring, and at worst rather frightening. 

But I have since discovered that when a Texan behaves 
like a Texan, and when you get out into the open spaces 
where they seldom listen to the radio and seldom have time 
to read the newspaper, then they are, at worst, tough, hard¬ 
working, independent people, and at best, some of the most 
honest and decent you will have met. 

A mining engineer whom I met at a party in Dallas 
(on Elizabeth Anne’s itinerary) drove me out to St Joe, which 
is a tiny village on the borders of Texas, almost in 
Oklahoma. 

Perhaps St Joe is America—the land of opportunity? I 
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called it St George and wrote next Sunday’s column about 
the Hills who live there. Enclose a copy. Save me writing it 
again: 

If you had a small backyard running down to the railway 
line at Macclesfield you wouldn’t expect to get anything 
out of it except a few dusty Michaelmas daisies and a 
vegetable marrow, would you? 

But if you have a backyard somewhere like Texas or 
Oklahoma you are never much surprised at anything that 
happens in it. You never know—you might strike oil. 
Which is just what happened to a crumpled old farming 
couple called Hill, who live on the border of Texas and 
Oklahoma. 

The other day, round about tea-time, oil was struck 20 
yards from their privy 1 

We bumped along the unsurfaced road worn through the 
Texan countryside—the oil agent and I in his new motor¬ 
car, to the Hills’ place. The landscape was reddish, flat, 
sandy, and limitless, like an illustration to a children’s 
Bible story of the wilderness. 

When Mr Hill’s father came to America from Maccles¬ 
field there seems to have been no special reason why he 
should have chosen precisely these desert acres to farm 
when, presumably, he had all the rest of this vast stretch of 
nowhere from which to choose. No doubt, like other 
pioneers, he went just as far as his worn-out horse would 
go, and remained there. 

Until last Thursday the Hills were so poor that, as the 
Texans say, “They didn’t have enough clothes to dust a 
fiddle with”, yet they owned and farmed over ioo acres. 
You don’t have to be very rich to own a great deal more 
than that in this part of the world. 

Their place was no more than a two-roomed shack. It 
looked sadly comic leaning there on the barely tamed 
expanse of desert surrounded by the huge steel oil derricks 
like giant replicas of the Eiffel Tower. 

Oil companies lease sections of properties on promising 
oil land, and for years Mr Hill has been receiving a meagre 
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few dollars a month, but they’d never come to the point of 
drilling his land. 

Then suddenly, a few days ago, an oil company sent men 
with all the paraphernalia and they started drilling. And 
they struck! 

It didn’t gush like it used to in the good old days. It 
just registered on an instrument and they didn’t waste a 
drop. But it didn’t take away from the excitement when 
the Hills got the news that they didn’t have to worry about 
money any more. 

Mrs Hill was rocking back and forth beside the stove in 
the front room, which was also their bedroom and where 
they also took their meals. She was tough and angular 
and tanned, and she rocked back and forth with a frown 
on her face: “ I just rightly don’t know what to think— 
I’se all behoodled! ” 

She went on rocking: “I seed derricks go up on other 
folks’ land not so far off. Sometimes they strike. Some¬ 
times they drill 20 dry holes. There’s Indians you hear tell 
of up in Oklahoma—not many miles off—getting rich 
every day from the oil found on their reservations—and 
the Government putting them there on what they thought 
was the worst land in the country, too! ” 

She laughed: "I’se been wondering for years will they 
ever come and drill our land. Now, since the strike—can’t 
none of us sleep. Every time I looks outer the back window 
I sees the sky through the criss-crosses of the derricks— 
the other companies weren’t slow to come once they’d got 
the news—still coming in, too. 

“ And at nights the lights, like a Christmas tree, shinin’ 
through, and old Mrs Hill (Mr Hill’s mother, who lives 
with us in the back room) complainin’ they keeps her 
awake...” 

“ Where’s Jim? ” 

" Gone inter town ter sell the cattle. No good, he says, 
for cattle with this oil and muck swimming about. An’ 
’sides it ain’t easy to keep yer mind on regular farmin’ 
with oil being struck over the place and none of us able 
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to gather the facts we're regular millionaires. Though Mr 
Hill—he ain’t near so behoodled as me!” 

Mr Hill had sold the cattle and was back in his place 
by one of the derricks watching the tough oil men in 
their white steel helmets swinging the heavy pipes off the 
pile—joining each one to the last, sinking them deeper and 
deeper into the earth. 

They didn’t speak much to Mr Hill, standing there in 
his filthy old black hat (which does for keeping the blind¬ 
ing Texan sun out of his eyes), dirty blue jeans and boots— 
a tough, hard-working farmer. 

They don’t waste much time or sentiment on the Hills. 
They have seen so many folks like them in their rugged 
lifetime. Always it’s the same. They strike oil, they sell 
their cattle, and the next thing you know they’ve moved 
into town. And the thing you learn after that is that they 
are back where they were—only worse off—tricked out of 
their money by some shark, or the well run dry or 
something. 

“You telegramed the kids to let ’em know, Mr Hill? ” 
The oil agent usually made a point of being nice. 

“ No—Edie writ ’em—she jist writ ’em we’d struck.” 

“ They’re cornin’ home? ” 

“ Maybe—Joe from Oklahoma City, George from 
Indiana, Mary from the West Coast, and Bill from Fort 
Worth—maybe in a couple of weeks—we’ll know then if 
we struck more, see.” 

The drilling started again with a deafening roar of 
motors and the continuous jerky turning of the belts and 
wheels.. .. 

They moved over out of the noise to the “Christmas 
tree”—the operative piece of steel piping through which 
the oil comes out of the ground. 

It doesn’t look very dramatic—just some steel piping a 
few feet high with a small gauge on it. It was tended by a 
solemn character in overalls, his boots caked with the oil 
and mud which was lying around in sludgy pools. 

A little way away was a clutch of important-looking oil 
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drums into which the new-found oil was secretly flowing, 
gushing up on its own without any help from a pump. 

From these drums the crude oil was being piped away, 
hundreds of miles across the desolate countryside to the 
nearest oil refinery. There was the Hills’ fairy story I There 
was their riches! They would get a small percentage on 
each barrel—something like £15 a week from each well. 

Mr Hill said: “ Jist goin’ in ter tell Edie we move inter 
town next Tuesday,” and went back towards the house. 
And that’s how we left things. 

We passed through “ town ” on our way back towards 
Dallas. St George, the grand metropolis to the Hills, is a 
one-horse little place boasting one broken-down cinema 
showing old “ Wild Westerns ”, four saloons, and three 
identical stores, all grouped round a dusty square. 

Cowboys in big hats and high-heeled boots were squatting 
on the wooden porch outside one of the saloons, shooting 
craps or just staring into wide open space—their horses 
hitched to posts. 

Already the place was showing signs of the influx of 
the oil men—one of the stores had a broken window and 
there were several strange voluptuous young women hang¬ 
ing around. 

I asked the oil agent: “ What would you say is the exact 
connotation of Mrs Hill’s word 4 behoodled ’? ” 

He thought for some time, chewing on his cigar. Then 
he decided: 44 1 guess it behooves her to be fuddled! ” 

I guess it does. 
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LETTER FROM J. N. TO A. C. 


ROCKDALE (TEXAS) midnight, April 3 

I hadn’t intended to come here at all. But Elizabeth Ann 
insisted I must stay with George Sessions Perry and his wife 
(he being the writer and great authority on Texas). She 
looked up the train and made all arrangements, so I placed 
myself on her conveyor belt, and this morning, very early, I 
left Dallas. After a dull journey I arrived at the nearest 
railway station to Rockdale, where George and Clare Perry 
met me and drove me some twenty miles to their home in 
the middle of this tiny Texan town—a small white weather¬ 
board house oddly without personality. It may be without 
personality because they are so seldom in it, for they are 
neither of them nondescript. George is a tall burly young 
man who looks far too tough to be sensitive. She is a merry 
young woman with dark hair piled on top of her head, whom 
he married, I gathered, when they were both still at college. 
They have no children. They travel all over the States—he 
has been writing a series for the Saturday Evening Post on 
the cities of America. 

After lunch they drove me to the farm buildings of their 
ranch, jvhich is run by a handsome young coloured woman 
and her husband and children. From here we rode on 
horseback to the corner of a colossal field where there was a 
patch of shrubbery known as “ the maternity ward ”, where 
a cow was calving. George and one of his boys penetrated 
the shrubbery to deal with her. During this operation a 
young man dressed like a cowboy drove across the field in 
a car to try and sell George a bulldozer. I was practising 
feebly with George's lariat. He eyed it professionally. 
“ They're using nylon ropes nowadays,” he said. I was afraid 
of sounding foolish but I asked him: “ Do you rope steer? ” 

“ Sure, any good Texan ropes steer,” he said, and he took 
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the lariat, leapt on the horse I had been riding, and galloped 
off towards a herd of cattle at the far end of the field. Soon 
we saw him galloping across the golden skyline after the 
thundering herd, the rope swinging round his head until, 
rising in the big Texan saddle, he caused the rope to float out 
and down . . . but he missed. He caught up the rope again, 
rewound it and tried again. This time he did it—gracefully 
parcelling a little brown maverick! When he rode up to us, 
breathing heavily, he seemed very sick with himself that 
he’d missed the first time—though he could have blamed 
the horse which was slow. (After trying for an hour or more 
I succeeded in roping a static mail box at six feet!) 

But once you’ve been here it is no longer surprising that 
all that cowboy folklore you associate with Tom Mix and 
the Bing Crosby cowboy songs all turns out to be real and 
everyday. Cowboys do wear those big Stetson hats and 
carved leather belts and tight trousers, and the cobbler’s 
window is stacked with high-heeled cowboy boots which are 
gaily patterned and proof against rattlesnakes. 

The important thing about people like the Perrys, especially 
George, is how troubled they are with the business of being 
American. They feel there is something more—that what 
America offers does not satisfy them. They are afraid, I 
think, that Europe is really what they need to feed their 
critical and curious minds—but it seems so silly to need 
Europe. They don’t want to need Europe. Then when I 
turn up with my talk of Italy and France and Russia—with 
my damned confidence—they are uncomfortable and resent¬ 
ful and dissatisfied with themselves. There is no one with 
quite the self-assurance of an ordinary American and no one 
with quite the humility of an American intellectual. 
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LETTER FROM J. N. TO A. C. 


HOTEL PASO DEL NORTE, EL PASO 

LONG AFTER MIDNIGHT, APRIL 4 

Up at 5.10 this morning. Woke George Perry (which was 
difficult) and we drove down to the bus station where we had 
breakfast in the bus-stop cafe. There was something demoral¬ 
ising about neon lights at that hour of the morning. And 
something positively devilish about the juke box standing in 
the comer. Like most of the modern juke boxes it had a con¬ 
stantly flowing outline of liquid light which changed colours 
as it flowed. I have heard it suggested that this is Mr 
Wurlitzer’s blood stream. 

While we were eating our eggs and bacon and coffee a 
cowboy strode in, walked straight over to the juke box, put 
a nickel in the slot and pressed one of the buttons which are 
ranged beside a list of song titles. “ They say that falling in 
love is wonderful” came the music, sonorous and compel¬ 
ling. The cowboy listened for a minute, nodded approvingly 
and then left the cafe. We had to endure the song through 
to the end. Two other cowboys came in and glanced over at 
the juke box round which Mr Wurlitzer’s blood stream was 
flowing steadily. To quickly ensure against any further 
breach of the peace George went over and, after putting in 
a nickel, pressed the button labelled “ Two minutes’ silence ”! 
The best things in life are no longer free. The Americans only 
value silence if they can pay for it. We bought my ticket at 
a kiosk in the cafe. Several early workers arrived for break¬ 
fast, wearing overalls. An all-night truck driver told the girl- 
with-the-damp-cloth behind the counter of a motor accident 
near Austin. 

It was still dark. The bus was labelled “ Corpus Christi— 
Rio Grande Valley”. George kissed me good-bye on the 
cheek and said, “ You’re a sweet girl—God go with you.” The 
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Americans are not frightened of being affectionate. In the 
end, affection must be rewarded with affection. 

I slept in the bus till it began to grow light. The sun was 
shining through a watery sky. The landscape was so enormous 
that sometimes, gaining slightly higher ground, one felt it 
was possible to see to the end of the world. Scrubby little 
stock farmsteads with plum trees blossoming, thin untidy 
woods, decorated sometimes with the graceful Japanese-like 
cyclamen-coloured redbud trees, and endless acres of dark 
ploughed land. 

We stopped at a cafe in a small town and the driver shouted, 
“ Stop here for breakfast for one half-hour, folks.” 

Passed through sleepy little Austin where the Capitol was 
the exact replica of the Washington one (as most of the State 
Capitols seem to be), except that this one had a statue of 
liberty on top. 

It took five hours to reach San Antonio from where I 
intended to catch an aeroplane to El Paso. The road into 
the city was much the same as the road which runs into New 
Orleans or the road between Palm Beach and Miami— 
insolently gay with restaurants and tourists’ hotels, stalls, and 
all the trapping of an American city which caters for holiday 
tourists. 

“ Eat and Sleep in a Wigwam ”, the “ Atomic Stores ”, 
“Aut-tel Day, Week”, “Park View Car-Tel”, “Nipper’s Flower 
Shop ”, “ World Wide Animal Exhibit ”, and then, sur¬ 
prisingly (even for here), “ Stags for Sale ”!—and there was a 
garden full of them to prove it! Suddenly, at the end of the 
road there rose skyscrapers (one like a cathedral) and we 
bounded towards them and swerved into a bus station with 
the driver shouting: “Folks, this is San Antonio!” 

George and Clare had insisted I should look up friends of 
theirs in San Antonio if I had time before my plane left. 1 
telephoned them. A man hailed me from the other end: 
“Good-o!” he cried. “Just wait there—I’ll be right 
around.” 

In the bus station people were speaking Spanish. There 
were Mexicans in black sombreros, Texans in Stetsons, 
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coloured men in battered homburgs. Everyone was moving 
slowly in the Sunday morning sunshine. 

Too soon to send you a birthday cable, but while I was 
waiting I nearly sent you a sentimental birthday card, “ To 
my dear husband on his birthday”—but didn't think it 
would arrive in time. You can buy a card for every conceiv¬ 
able occasion and emotion in the American drug stores. In 
this country of standardisation they even standardise their 
sentiments. Perhaps I should have sent you the card decorated 
with bluebirds and inscribed, “ To a fellow worker; we all miss 
very much ”! 

Crash Wertenbaker (his brother is Time and Life bureau 
chief in Paris) turned up in an open red car and drove me 
to their charming white wooden house perched on a green 
bank in a shady street away from the centre of the city. 
Crash might pass for a distinguished member of the British 
Colonial service. He is a good writer and an intellectual. 
Barelay was small and vivid with black hair and brown eyes. 
They were both sunburnt, and wearing bright coloured, loose, 
summer clothes. * 

Barclay made coffee and we drank it sitting in deep chairs 
with the sun streaming through the windows. There was a 
strong smell of Spring and one could sense one was near 
Mexico. There wasn't much time. Almost immediately we 
were launched into darting discussions on “ the too-youngness 
of America ”, the need for America to isolate herself until 
education and culture have set in (the Russian iron-curtain 
principle?)—the need for it to “ know itself ”. 

Crash and Barclay drove me round San Antonio before 
lunch. It is an exciting city—a clash of modem America 
and ageless Spanish. The Governor's House is a white one- 
storey Spanish house with grilled windows and wooden gutter- 
shoots. There were old Spanish houses in the Mexican 
quarter where dogs were concentratedly scratching and 
music was blaring from “Jessee's Place”. San Antonio is 
called after the river which has its source in the city. They 
have a permanent stage constructed on one side of a narrow 
part of the San Antonio River and an open-air auditorium on 
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the other. Nearby you can hire a Spanish stone-floored house 
with a plant-covered courtyard for a party, for five dollars an 
evening. Outside San Antonio stands an old Spanish Mission. 
It is of tall golden stone, surrounded by a lovely weathered 
brick wall which has cloisters let into it on the inside and 
green lawns sweeping right to the feet of the mission. One 
kept getting strong whiffs of Spain and with them a painful 
nostalgia. 

Crash and Barclay have invited us to go with them to 
Mexico this time next year. They cooked me one of those 
American ice-box lunches, gave me an introduction to friends 
in Kentucky, and saw me off at the airport. 

Air travel in America is well done. The hostesses are 
indecently pretty—almost as if they had been bred for the 
job as they bred S.S. men at that place near Niirnberg. They 
are perfectly shaped. Their uniforms vary according to which 
line they are employed by, but always they are neat and 
becoming. 

The hostess stands at the top of the steps. As a rule 
she has learnt the passenger list by heart and as one 
comes aboard she says : “ Good afternoon, Mr Jones—glad 
to have you with us. Why, hullo, Mr Smith—nice to have 
you with us again! Mrs Clifford, come right on up—make 
yourself comfortable I—Mrs Hofmanhower—let me help you 
with your coat. . . You’re welcome, Mrs Hofmanhower 1 ” 

She takes your coat and hangs it on a rail. After the take-off 
and following all the usual attentions such as the distribution 
of chewing-gum and periodicals, she asks if you wouldn’t be 
more comfortable without your hat. So far only one air 
hostess has not discovered the London tag in my coat and 
come along to ask how I like it in the States. It is admirable, 
unobtrusive hospitality. They do not commit anti-social acts, 
such as waking you up to show you a situation map, as they 
are apt to do in B.O.A.C. 

We flew miles over low woods, came down at San Angelo 
and stepped out for five minutes’ fresh air. Then we flew over 
a great primeval-looking plain—swirls of naturally terraced 
land—fifty miles or more between each farmstead—like a 
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vast green watered-silk shore left by a retreating sea. Came 
down at Midland. 

Ohl the desolate far-awayness of it! The tremendous 
loneliness of that plain! The airport was a simple collection 
of white huts. At the far end of the field were the skyscrapers 
of Midland, the gleaming silver oil refineries, the neat rows 
of blow-away houses of the inhabitants. I image the sky¬ 
scrapers were to give the people of Midland a sense of urbanity 
—sovereign against loneliness. Two well-dressed men pas¬ 
sengers got on here—both of them carrying a change of suit 
on a hanger, which the hostess put on the rail. Their tooth¬ 
brushes presumably were in their brief-cases. We were one 
passenger missing and thirteen in the plane, and everyone was 
making sensitive jokes about it. But just as we were about 
to take off, a pretty young girl with gardenias in her hair and 
no luggage came running across the field, waving to the pilot 
to wait for her. For a plane-load of experienced air travellers, 
everyone was absurdly relieved. 

Mrs Hofmanhower, who was sitting next to me, told me 
lightly that she wanted to get back to her ranch just to see 
how things were going. “ I raise cotton and alfalfa up in New 
Mexico, thirty miles north of El Paso—I also have ten thou¬ 
sand acres of grazing land. I raise fine cattle, too.” 

The hostess came round, saying sweetly: “ We’re changing 
over to mountain time now—will you put your watches back, 
please?” 

After another half-hour of primeval watered-silk swirls, 
grazing land appeared below and the sprinkling of herds of 
grazing cattle. 

We came in with our lengthening shadow to the airstrip 
which serves a place called Hobbs—another of these lonely 
towns built on an oil route. One could see the dramatic oil 
flares on the skyline. And away in the other direction some¬ 
one pointed out the blue smoke swirling upward from a forest 
fire. Here we loaded on food. Mrs Hofmanhower inquired 
greedily what was for dinner. She said, “But I don't like 
turkey and cranberry sauce!” 

The meal is automatically included in the airfare. 
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It was delicious; brought to us in specially constructed trays 
which have scooped-out places for the various dishes and neat 
positions for salt and sugar. 

We came down again at Carlsbad in the foothills of the 
Rockies. 

It grew very bumpy as we rose into the pink plasticine-like 
mountains. We circled the Carlsbad Cavern and one could 
see below a few houses grouped round the dark door-like hole. 
There was a fabulous sunset which filled the aircraft with 
vulgar pink and made the mountains magic and unattainable. 
The world darkened as we passed Capitan Peak which stood 
gauntly against the dusky sky. 

The lights of El Paso shone below in a valley. One could 
dimly distinguish the Rio Grande which flows magnificently 
between Texas and Mexico. 

The aerodrome was built in traditional Spanish style with 
wrought-iron window protectors and a tiled roof. Palm trees 
were lighted up by the lights from the car-park. 

I took the “ airfield limousine ” to the Hotel Paso del Norte. 
Once through the suburbs of pretty white-brick houses built 
on banks among fir trees and flowers, I had an impression of 
glaring, neon-lighted wickedness and toughness, and the 
concretey unfinished look of the business end of an American 
town. 

The hotel had a lounge with a gallery running round the 
first-floor level and groups of solid armchairs. It was milling 
with cowboys and there was a wedding party in progress with 
wedding guests in high buttoned jackets, tight trousers and 
wide-brimmed Stetsons. The bride wore no head-dress and a 
white crinoline and was enveloped by the wedding party who 
made a noise like a medieval banquet. 

As I approached the desk a cowboy raised his hat and said, 
“Jenny, I presume?” This was Carl Hertzog, the printer, 
who marks another pause on the Elizabeth Ann conveyor 
belt. 

I have just returned from a spirited evening with him and 
Vivien, his gentle smiling little wife. I dumped my things in 
my room which was small and dirty but had a bathroom, and 
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we drove to the bridge over the Rio Grande where we parked 
the car and crossed over into Mexico. People were filing past 
the frontier control saying, “ United States citizen ” or 
“ American ”. They allowed me through on my British pass¬ 
port without comment and we arrived in Juarez, which is 
a raucous little Mexican tourist town. 

Streets were lined with vendors selling Mexican tourist 
trash—ashtrays, mats, carved wooden things, handbeaten 
leather. It was all very loud, harsh and toughly gay. Down 
a side street there was a big covered market open—selling 
Mexican rugs and linen dresses with lace on them. 

We fought our way into a huge cafe with a band and a big 
dance floor. We ordered drinks, cake and peaches from a 
surly Mexican waiter who at the time of the order devised 
several reasons for our not ordering cake and peaches, one of 
them being that we wouldn’t like them when they arrived. He 
subsequently returned at intervals to disclose many other 
reasons why we should order anything except cake and 
peaches. It was obvious from the beginning that he didn’t 
like us and that he was going to win. 

A handsome cowboy like Gregory Peck sat down at the 
table beside us. Carl Hertzog nodded in his direction but 
did not ask him to join us which was what I had hoped for. 
Carl, who knew him, told us that he had ridden a hundred 
miles into town from his ranch to see the rodeo. They attend 
rodeos here like Englishmen attend football matches. I 
watched him take a wad of money from the front pocket of 
his pants under his gun holster and hail our waiter in a tough, 
commanding way. The waiter transformed himself into a 
humble servant and loped off, fighting his way through the 
tables and the crowds on the dance floor and returned, still 
loping, holding a tray above his head—speeding the cow¬ 
boy’s order—a piece of cake and a glass of milk I 

The cowboy’s glance kept roving around the cafe. He stared 
calculatingly at the prettier girls and got quickly on terms 
with one a few tables away. He winked. She returned her 
own glance coyly to the dance floor where the spotlights were 
wandering seductively in search of two Mexican dancers who 
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were moving a little faster than light. ... A buxom Mexican 
crooner took the floor with a travelling microphone. She sang, 
“ When Irish eyes are smiling ” and then advanced on various 
guests at tables who were each required to sing a line into 
the microphone. The result was very laughable. The girl at 
the nearby table excused herself from her party, smiled 
prettily, straightened her dress down behind, glanced very 
quickly in the direction of our cowboy and then, clutching her 
purse, she minced self-confidently through the crowds and 
out through the swing doors where she paused by a tobacco 
kiosk, fumbling in her purse for money. The cowboy knocked 
back his milk, plunked a dollar bill on the table and left with 
a tight-trousered swagger. He pushed through the swing 
doors and through the glass you could see him pause by the 
kiosk, juggling neatly with his Stetson. He and the girl 
fell into conversation . . . When I looked back again they had 
gone. 

Next morning, Carl collected me at the hotel and drove me 
to his neat little white blowaway house in the brilliantly 
irrigated suburb above El Paso. He showed me examples of 
his printing, which is first-class. Oddly enough, a young man 
stationed in the Philippines had written to Father asking him 
to write an introduction to a poem of Shelley’s and to Carl 
Hertzog to print them both, which Carl had just done! 

They drove me to the airport where I now am—waiting to 
catch the plane to Phoenix, Arizona, where I intend to pause 
for a day en route to Los Angeles. . . . And I am troubled 
again by your question: What is America? Are San Antonio 
and El Paso America—the meeting of Texas and Mexico— 
of tough and lazy—the peaceful dovetailing of incompatible 
temperaments? 

Or is it the fiendish efficiency and speed of New York City, 
where men are reputed to work so hard that they develop 
duodenal ulcers at thirty and die at forty leaving their for¬ 
tunes to their wives? Where the taximen tend to tell you 
how mistaken you are to remain British? Where everyone 
seems to behave as if they are plugged in like an electric 
gadget and the air is so full of electricity that if you stand 
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on a pile carpet and press a lift button sparks fly out of your 
fingertips? Is that America? 

I suspect that neither New Orleans nor Dallas would allow 
that New York was America—nor would Washington. But 
was Washington America? With its Bath-like atmosphere of 
dignified tranquillity. And the luxurious man-made paradises 
in Florida—Palm Beach—Miami—are they America? I think 
they each provide an essential ingredient of America. They 
are so different—each from the other. Yet each is unques¬ 
tionably American. There is probably some place which has 
all the ingredients. I wonder if I shall find it. 
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LETTER FROM A. C. TO J. N. 


MOSKVA HOTEL, MOSCOW april 8 

I didn’t realise that to-day was my birthday until I got your 
telegram. 

The telegram came from Hollywood, which means that we 
are about as far apart as we could be. Not only geographically, 
but in the contrast between the grim reality of life here and 
the exciting make-believe of the American film industry. I 
must confess that there is a certain smug snobbism about living 
amid the hard-working poverty and scoffing at unbridled 
luxury. 

Not that Russia hasn’t a film industry, but it is rather an 
earnest and scientific one. Yesterday I went to see a fragment 
of stereoscopic film they are showing here. The screen seems 
to be made of strips of glass, and at first you have a horrible 
feeling that your eyes have been frozen into a fixed squint. 
But then a loud speaker tells you to move your head about 
from side to side until the picture clicks into three-dimen¬ 
sional focus. The film was clearly a very rudimentary and 
primitive experiment, but I shall be surprised if there is no 
future for it. Every now and again you really see depth on 
the screen. And there was one completely successful moment 
—a shot of birds fooling about on a blossom-laden branch— 
which made the audience throw up their hands to shield 
their eyes and duck under their seats. The branch really 
seemed to stick out from the screen right into the auditorium, 
and birds appeared to start from somewhere just behind you 
and fly away back into the picture. 

The subject of the film was Robinson Crusoe, which again 
seems to me ideologically unsound—the triumph of the 
individual, the total absence of society. And I hear they have 
re-started work on a monumental trilogy about Ivan the 
Terrible. During the war, when the Soviet leaders were trying 
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to harness all channels of loyalty and patriotism, Ivan was 
built up into an enlightened national hero. When the war was 
over it was decided to lay the pre-Revolution heroes gently 
away in mothballs again, and work was stopped on the great 
film epic. I don't know why it has been started again, but I 
think one must accept the fact that the Russians do a great 
many things which don't make sense by any standards. They 
may be uncannily subtle in many ways, but I am sure they 
make gigantic mistakes. Their subtlety overreaches itself and 
they either find themselves on entirely the wrong track or 
else in collision with some other ramification of their own 
subtlety. Naturally none of this is ever admitted (except by 
the fact of a subsequent purge), and the puzzled observer 
assumes that it must all be some super-subtlety. But I am 
certain that their propaganda, and especially their foreign 
propaganda, is sometimes so bad as to suggest sabotage. 

We have, for instance, just had a ludicrous Press conference 
with Comrade Vishinsky, who is Molotov's deputy at the 
narkomindel, which is the official nickname of the Foreign 
Office. Vishinsky prides himself on having been a journalist 
and a lawyer, but after this performance it is hard to believe 
he was very good at either. I am certain that every single 
British and American journalist left the conference more anti- 
Soviet than he was before. 

There was a great deal of this sort of thing to begin with: 

Journalist: Do you consider that the four-power confer¬ 
ence is proving a success? 

Vishinsky: What do you think? 

Journalist: But I am asking you. 

Vishinsky: But you have special advantages for judging 
because you are outside. The onlooker sees most of the 
game. 

Journalist: Yes, but I want to know what you think. 

Vishinsky: I should like to hear your opinion first. 

Journalist: All right. I think it has been satisfactory in 
some respects. 

Vishinsky: So do I. 

Journalist: In what respects? 
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Vishinsky: That depends. 

Journalist: On what? 

Vishinsky: On the outcome. 

And so on ad nauseam . 

Then there was a sharp bicker between W. N. Ewer of the 
Daily Herald and Vishinsky, who gratuitously accused the 
British of making profits out of Germany by selling the Ruhr 
coal abroad and keeping the proceeds. Then an argument 
broke out in the course of which Cy Sulzberger ( NY, Times) 
asked Vishinsky to define democracy. After the usual quibbles 
Vishinsky offered some absurd description like “ Democracy 
is the combatting of Fascism.” Which, if it meant anything 
at all, would be a very poor compliment to any political system 
which did not consider itself completely negative. Vishinsky 
then asked Sulzberger for a definition, but Cy was not going 
to be drawn into polemics—this was supposed to be a Press 
conference. If there hadn't been so much hurly-burly going 
on I should have offered this: “ Democracy is a system where 
the majority tolerates the minority and the minority trusts 
the majority, and where the people have a legal method of 
removing the Govemment. ,, I don’t think that is a particu¬ 
larly good definition, but it would have been stimulating and 
probably embarrassing for Vishinsky. 

Because that is, ultimately, the point. Germany is the 
worlds main street, where both halves walk together, and 
both halves protest that they intend to plant democracy there. 
But they can't agree on the variety. We go on pretending that 
there is only one possible variety—our variety—and we pretend 
to assume that that is what the Russians are talking about. 
But what do Communists in fact mean when they talk, approv¬ 
ingly, of “true democracy"? 

They mean government of the people for the people, but 
not by the people. Because they (like the heretical Nazis and 
Fascists) do not regard the people as capable of governing 
themselves. And as far as most countries are concerned I 
suppose they are right. An illiterate peasantry cannot know 
enough to judge national issues. It is able in any circum¬ 
stances to state what it thinks it wants . But it cannot know 
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what is best. (Rousseau had to make this distinction, sep¬ 
arating “ the will of all ” from “ the /general will ”.) The 
Communists consider that a state must be governed by 
experts—in fact by the leaders of the Communist party— 
who know what is best for the people. If they know best, it 
follows that anyone who opposes them is an enemy of the 
people and is in fact guilty of high treason. Therefore he 
must be eliminated from society. 

It is argued that only on this basis can a consistent national 
policy be carried out—a policy thoroughly planned and aimed 
exclusively at the good of the people. To prove the constipat¬ 
ing effect of a parliamentary opposition the Communists 
point to the records of democracy, particularly in the 
Mediterranean countries, where it becomes almost impossible 
to carry out any large programme of public works because the 
Government invariably falls before the programme is started. 

And they are convinced that this sort of democracy is 
decaying now anyway. In most cases it is degenerating into 
civil war and in some cases—Greece for instance—it has 
already reached that stage. The majority, in fact, is no longer 
willing to tolerate the opposing minority, and the minority 
no longer trusts the majority. As the old Greek shepherd said 
to Sylvia Sprigge and myself in Macedonia, “ Now they have 
lost the elections, I suppose Mr Churchill and his party have 
taken to the mountains.” That is the Balkan view. There is 
no point in being a docile parliamentary minority. There is 
only point in plotting and if necessary fighting to become a 
majority. 

Parliamentary democracy, in fact, worked smoothly and 
unselfconsciously when boroughs were rotten, when the 
peasantry and workers and to a large extent the middle classes 
had nothing to do with government, when parties were formed 
by a minor vertical division in an aristocratic governing class. 
In fact it never was democracy. The people never ruled. They 
were ruled. No people which ruled themselves could have 
accepted the unthinkable working conditions which pious 
British capitalists imposed on their workers during the 
Industrial Revolution. We still have the legacy of squalid 
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villages, hideous homes, ruined countrysides, and it is very 
surprising that we haven’t got a population permanently 
ruined in health. Over the last century power has shifted grad¬ 
ually to the workers’ hands; by continuous battling and crusad¬ 
ing, conditions have been improved, political divisions have 
become horizontal instead of vertical. The Communists see that 
history is aiming dead in the direction of their own theories 
and they feel that they have a duty to hurry history up. 

The apparent exceptions to the decay of democracy are 
Britain (which is temperamentally devoted to the form of 
evolution which it likes to call—sometimes rightly, sometimes 
wrongly—“ muddling through ”) and America. No foreigner 
has ever been able to distinguish any real difference of policy 
between the Republicans and the Democrats in America. 
It appears to be a vertical, not a horizontal division. Politically 
there is something in America which Communists cannot 
really understand. But economically they are convinced that 
American capitalism must collapse. They believe that it is too 
big, too unwieldy, too uncontrollable to last. Its balance is too 
precarious, some colossal crisis must inevitably arise and 
America will be in an economic brouhaha from which only 
Communism can save it. 

Socially the Communists have a good point against the 
Americans in the negro problem. That looks at least as 
insoluble as Palestine or India. I wonder what you will think 
about it? I haven’t yet had your letters from Southern states. 

I ran out of typing paper to-day and had to go shopping. I 
must say prices are incredibly complicated. There is simply 
no way of making comparisons of costs of living. You might 
almost say that there are two sorts of rouble, both of which 
look exactly alike. One sort you earn by simply doing your 
job normally, and it buys you your week’s rations and pays 
your rent and so forth. This rouble is hardly earned and care¬ 
fully spent. But there is another rouble which you can earn in 
great quantities by working a little harder, by doing some 
Stakhanovism* and producing more than your norm. But this 

* Named after a Don basin miner who managed to produce—as a 
voluntary patriotic effort—far more coal than he was officially expected to. 
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rouble is very easily spent. You feel rich when you have got 
it, but you can’t buy property, there aren’t any investments, 
you can’t live a rich and glamorous life with motor cars and 
servants and large houses. What you can do is to take your 
roubles to a “ Gastronome ” shop and buy yourself, at an awe¬ 
inspiring price, some delicacy. The system seems to me 
extremely ingenious. It offers an incentive to hard workers. 
Then it swiftly and cheaply reabsorbs the incentive (because 
the Gastronomes, of course, are state-owned, so that the extra 
roubles go straight back to the state). And it provides a 
solution to the problem of how to distribute delicacies. Because, 
however equalised society becomes, there will always be 
lobsters but there will never be enough lobsters to go round. 
And the Soviet system arranges for the lobsters to go to those 
who, by working harder, have deserved better of the state. 

I couldn’t get my paper in the shop so I applied to the 
narkomindel (Foreign Office again). After filling up a great 
many forms they gave me an address on a bit of paper and 
showed me where it was on the map and told me to go there. 
I accordingly went as near as I could by Metro and then 
started asking my way through an extremely decrepit suburb. 
Eventually I found the address, which turned out to be the 
Chinese Embassy. I had a long, despairing and unintelligible 
talk with a charming sentry who finally took me by the arm 
and led me through the Embassy garden to a completely 
derelict stables in a corner. This turned out to be the 
Government stationery office. There had been no attempt a^t 
all at converting it from a stables. A gnarled little man dusted 
some straw off a manger, dragged out a large package of 
paper, and weighed me out six pounds on a pair of scales. 
Unhappily, the paper came in pieces the size of a double-bed 
sheet, so that my allocation got severely damaged coming 
home in the Metro during the rush hour which, as I think 
I indicated before, is indistinguishable from a popular uprising. 
Now I am faced with the problem of cutting the paper up. 

Alec Gatehouse is our military attache here. I saw him in 
full regimentals at a party the other day, and suddenly I 
remembered a morning in the Western Desert—I suppose it 
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was in 1941. It was just about dawn, and bleakly cold. There 
was that feeling you always got at dawn in the desert—the 
feeling of being alone and unprotected in the middle of a vast 
empty stage which was just going to be lighted up. You didn’t 
know what might have come on to the stage during the night, 
and whatever it was you had no wall to your back. On this 
particular morning the sun showed us a lot of British tanks, 
wet with dew, and the crews fumbling numbly to pack up and 
snatch some breakfast. There was going to be a battle and 
everyone was rather exaggeratedly gay and casual. Alec 
Gatehouse was commanding the brigade—a huge brown¬ 
faced man with a jutting chin and a hawklike nose. Days 
before he had lost all his personal kit and he was dressed in a 
grey rug tied round his waist with a leather strap, a black 
Tank Corps beret, and one of the white Palestinian sheep¬ 
skin coats which everyone who was anyone wore in the desert 
in those days. He had been in action for about ten days and 
it had become, for the moment, the whole of his life. When 
I saw him at the party here I remembered suddenly the 
special flavour of the desert, the atmosphere of the Eighth 
Army of those days, the sense of adventure with purpose. 
Only war could have produced those circumstances, and I 
hate to admit that war can produce anything good. But there 
was a great deal of incidental good and pleasure in the desert 
war. (The German mistake, of course, is to justify and defend 
war on the grounds of its good and pleasant by-products.) 

There is a good deal of discussion here (and without doubt 
far more in America) about the Russian and/or Communist 
attitude to war. Will the Communists fight a war to propagate 
their doctrine? Will they provoke America into a war now? 

I don’t think an ordinary war can possibly be an instrument 
of Communist development. It would be —anything would 
be—if results were guaranteed. But common sense suggests 
that the worst way to convert people is to kill them. And it 
is the rank and file—the people most likely to support 
Communism—who get killed in a war. 

Communism already is fighting a war—and doing pretty 
well. But its battleground is the mind. It is making very good 



progress in the world without having to declare military war 
on anybody. Its radius of expansion is creeping outwards just 
about as fast as it can keep control of it. It doesn’t need 
war. 

And I don't think it can make war—at any rate for a good 
many years. The economic crisis here is really pretty serious. 
The first report of the Council of Ministers on the progress of 
the new five-year plan was quite open about it. 

In the first place there is the gigantic destruction. Cities 
and factories and farms have ceased to function over a 
tremendous area. There are no tractors to plough the sour 
and neglected land. The Ukraine this summer will have little 
but its courage to live on. There are already reports (I don’t 
believe them, but they are symptomatic) of human flesh being 
eaten down there. 

In the second place there is a grave manpower shortage. 
Millions of the fittest and ablest died in the war. The Red 
Army is still millions strong. Half Europe is being more or 
less occupied by Russian troops. There is far too much work 
to be done. 

There is a great shortage of fuels—coal and oil. There is 
a chronic housing shortage. In the south the brick works must 
be remade before factories can be constructed to make machine 
tools to equip plants to build tractors to till land to produce 
crops. It is a long, long programme. 

Communications desperately need renewing. The rickety 
old railway system just stood up to war needs, but only just. 
It couldn’t handle another war. 

Russia, of course, will recover. She has her remedy beneath 
her feet. Her soil is rich in metals and fertile with food. She 
automatically must surmount this crisis. And in this vaster, 
more oriental background, where human life is cheaper and 
the individual counts for little, the price paid for recovery 
will cause little concern. The scale is so huge, the planning so 
very long-term, that a regional famine becomes a mere local 
incident. 

Russia will recover, but it will take her some time—ten to 
fifteen years at least. She cannot want war now. She would 
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tight if attacked, for certain, but I cannot believe she would 
attack, or commit the final provocation. She has been working 
on the theory that she can bluff up to the hilt because 
America will avoid war at any price. Now—after the Truman 
speech—she must be a little less sure of that. America now 
really might make war if she were persuaded (a) that 
Communism must either crush, or be crushed by, the 
American way of life and ( b) that atom bombi could finish 
the thing off quickly. You will know more than I do about 
this. Personally—tentatively—I believe that America will not 
recognise how serious an opponent Communism is, and that 
the atom bomb would not finish it off quickly. 

An incidental mystery is why Russia has let herself get into 
this economic mess. There were two things she could have 
done when the war finished, and one of them she still can do. 
I don’t see what holds her back. 

She could, in the first place, have cashed in on her popu¬ 
larity with the Allies. America in 1945 would certainly have 
given Russia enormous credits. She could have started her 
recovery on a basis of planned imports instead of a wild short¬ 
term scrabble to find useful bits and pieces among the wreck¬ 
age of Eastern Germany. 

I suppose the reasons for her failure to do this are very 
mixed. She probably had no clear idea how much reconstruc¬ 
tion she was going to need. She expected to do very much 
better out of Germany. She thought that most of Europe, as 
a reaction to Fascism, would go Communist the minute the 
war ended. She probably did not want to advertise her own 
weaknesses. And her leaders very likely do have a genuine 
horror of being helped out by decadent reactionary Capitalist 
states. 

The other thing she could have done (and still can do) is 
to use her gold reserves. No one knows what they are, but 
they must be immense by now, and they are used for nothing 
but false teeth and medals. She could buy wheat and tractors 
and the delicate machinery she so urgently needs. While there 
is still an economic system at large in the world based on 
digging up gold in one continent and burying it again in 
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another, it seems madness not to exploit it. I can't suggest why 
Russia prefers to hoard and let her peasants starve. 

Speaking of wars, I have just had an odd little flotsam of 
aftermath from the last one. An Italian admiral is hinting 
that he may sue me for libel on account of the nasty things 
I wrote about him in 1941. It seems he was in charge of the 
Eritrean port of Massawa and I made him appear undignified, 
not to say gawky, at the moment of surrender. My story 
described how, after a lot of petulant shilly-shallying on the 
part of the Italians, British tanks broke into the city and found 
the admiral sulking in a deckchair beside the harbour. He 
then drew his sword and tried to snap it across his knee. 
Unhappily it only bent, so he flung it peevishly into the 
harbour. The British thereupon dredged it up and bent it 
back straight again. 

I frankly don't remember where I got the information from, 
but the Italian admiral has secured some sort of statement 
from a British general saying that although he (the general) 
was not actually there at the time, he can hardly believe the 
admiral would have behaved like that. Really, things have 
come to a pretty pass if the vanquished can sue the victors 
for libel after the end of a war. It makes even Nuremburg 
look plausible. 
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POSTCARD FROM J. N. TO A. C. 


BESIDE A GRAPEFRUIT GROVE , PHOENIX , ARIZONA 

APRIL 6 

Huge banners across the wide modern streets here advertising 
Rodeo week, when everyone wears fancy dress. Have fallen 
in with tough young ranger, who is showing me Phoenix. 
Normally he operates from a Piper Cub aircraft from which 
he observes countryside for fires, etc. Phoenix much the same 
as other smallish towns but its desert surroundings are 
beautifully Biblical. Cacti wave to each other across miles of 
barren sandy soil with great green, deformed hands. Moun¬ 
tains rise in distance purple and lilac-coloured. Here and 
there are patches of cultivation. Principle is that if you pour 
water on desert anything grows. Hundred miles out in 
deserted desert among dead petrified-forest landscape you 
suddenly come upon dirt road leading to house, and house 
is wrapped around in cloak of vegetation—green, luxuriant— 
brilliant coloured flowers—tall trees. Also dusty desert roads 
lined for miles with cool green grapefruit groves. Hand of 
man makes Arizona landscape even more exciting than it is 
naturally. 

Famous hotel here, “ Arizona Biltmore ”. Ranger pointed it 
out to me with evident pride. Said there were many film stars 
come over from Hollywood to stay there. I said: “ Looks as 
if it was built out of chewing-gum. ,, He said: “ Sure thing— 
Wrigley’s built it!” 

This is country of date ranches, Palamino ponies and Indian 
Reservations. Said to be 50,000 Indians in Arizona—Navajo, 
Apache, Simi Waqui, Pima . . . Saw large numbers of them 
wandering around campus of the Indian University here. Had 
those fine brown aquiline faces, long noses. Dressed disap¬ 
pointingly exactly like other American cQllegiates but 
apparently on their reservations they live in world of moc¬ 
casins, blankets over the shoulder and other traditional 
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trappings of American Indian. American Indian does not yet 
have vote in America. Phoenix, Arizona, is another ingredient 
of America—where pioneers with the great tradition of 
work bring a green and pleasant land out of the desert 1 
Hope writing not too small to read! 
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LETTER FROM A. C. TO J. N. 


MOSKVA HOTEL, MOSCOW april io 

I was woken by the telephone this morning, and a disem¬ 
bodied female voice said, “ I think you would be interested to 
meet me. My friends say I am very attractive. Perhaps we 
could arrange a meeting? ” 

I gobbled sleepily into the mouthpiece and she went on, 
“Could you be at the Lenin Library Metro station at three 
o’clock? I shall be wearing a round grey Astrakhan hat. Per¬ 
haps we could go out to the country? It is Spring now, you 
know.” 

Hurriedly, cautiously, instinctively I said I was very sorry, 
I was terribly busy, the conference, you know, and I added 
as a second line of defence that I had a girl-friend, anyway. 
“ Really? ” she said coldly. “ Perhaps I will telephone another 
day.” Then she rang off. 

I don’t know who she was—prostitute or spy or probably 
both. But she was wrong about the Spring. The pale strands 
of sunlight which got through a few days ago have been 
withdrawn. It isn’t Spring, but on a date like this it certainly 
ought to be. I am beginning to dream of green fields and 
babbling brooks, of English woods and little caf6s by 
Mediterranean harbours, and of Paris where (according to a 
letter from Estelle) the lilacs in our garden are “ mas estupendo 
que nunca”. 

I went to the Lenin Library station at three, but whoever 
she was she wasn’t there. So I took the train on to some bleak 
" Park of Culture and Rest ” and on a stone bench there I 
had my first and probably only casual conversation with a 
Russian stranger. 

He was a shabby, ordinary individual drenched in Welt- 
schmerz and futility and the vague undirected nostalgia of 
unfulfilled Spring. When he saw me he threw caution to the 
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winds and spoke to a foreigner, arguing perhaps that I couldn’t 
be an N.K.V.D. spy, and if I reported anything to the 
N.K.V.D. I probably shouldn’t be understood or believed, 
and, moreover, I could never identify him, and nothing 
much mattered anyway. 

He opened with what might easily have been a quotation 
from Dostoievsky about life being empty and without real 
meaning (at least so I understood him). I asked him what he 
really wanted, and he said that at the moment he seemed to 
want a little wooden cottage near a pine forest with sunflowers 
growing in the garden (I had to look up sunflowers in my 
dictionary). 

I asked him if he thought he could get it, and he said no, 
he didn’t see how he ever could. He launched into a long 
ramble of which I only understood bits. But he said that the 
, Russians had been promised a paradise in fifteen years’ time 
and he didn’t think he could wait that long. The young 
people might live to enjoy life, but the older people like him¬ 
self would be dead. Considering how hard he had been made 
to work in his life and how uncomfortable he had been, he 
thought it was rather unfair. In the old days they would have 
offered him a good life in the next world to make up for it all, 
but now the next world had been abolished. If he could just 
have a room of his own he would perhaps be happy, but he 
had to live with some relations of his whom he disliked. In 
his building a murder had been committed last week in a 
dispute about floor-space. 

A uniformed policeman strolled by and the old man got up 
and shambled off, muttering to himself and pretending he 
had never been talking to me. I am sure I should have felt 
as desperate as he if I had known I must spend the rest of 
my life in a crowded room in Moscow. He was right—he can 
never live to see the good times. The Soviet planners calculate 
that if all goes well it will take them three five-year plans to 
raise Russia’s standard of living up to the American level. 
Then, they think, they can switch over to true Communism 
—there will be enough of everything to satisfy all wants. And 
by that time Capitalism will be obviously on the decline, if 
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not in a state of actual collapse, and Communism can be sold 
to the world on its results (which it can’t now, of course). 

That is obviously very optimistic planning. It assumes that 
Russia will have to fight no major war. It excludes muddles 
and droughts and treason and inefficiency. But manifestly the 
raw materials are there and the manpower is there and 
incredible things could be achieved. Only it will certainly 
take fifteen years, and the old man on the park bench will 
see none of it. 

And he was probably right about the housing shortage. 
The Soviet authorities perhaps underestimate the dissatisfac¬ 
tion it is causing. With their insistence on a communal life 
they hope to condition the people to accept tiny homes. But 
the conditioning hasn’t gone a great way yet. A huge propor¬ 
tion of the cases before the Moscow courts still have their 
roots in shortage of living space. Perhaps the new generation 
which has never known anything better will care less, housing 
itself will improve and a balance will be struck. But it is 
hard to see how Moscow can ever catch up with its housing 
arrears—it is really a small city and six million people are 
living in it. 

The spaciousness of European homes seems to have been 
the thing that impressed the Red Army soldier most in 
Poland, Hungary, Germany, and so on. But his reaction 
wasn’t always necessarily to turn against his own Government 
because Russian homes were not so good. First of all he felt 
astonishment that the Germans, having so much, should go 
to war. Then he felt a renewed interest in his own future— 
“ Ah, this is what we too shall have in a few years’ time.” If 
he blamed anyone, he blamed (as he had been taught to do) 
the Tsarist regime which had held the common people down 
so low that it must inevitably take them a long time to 
climb up. 

At the same time there undoubtedly were Russian soldiers 
who were surprised that decadent Capitalism and hateful 
Fascism could produce such good results. In a simple 
unreflective mind the comparison could not possibly be 
flattering to the Soviet regime. I am not sure how the Com- 
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munist Party leaders are dealing with this. It is said that the 
soldiers coming back from abroad are very carefully screened 
and that the dubious ones are sent to Siberia, either per¬ 
manently to one of the new industrial cities which are prac¬ 
tically concentration camps, or temporarily to undergo a 
course of mental re-alignment. No one can hope to find out 
to what extent this really is going on. The authorities 
necessarily want it kept secret, and in a country this size 
secrets can be kept. 

But I believe this does represent a slight crisis in the work 
of those who mould public opinion here. Previously, they had 
the advantage of dealing with a people whose standard of 
living was extremely low and who could be kept from knowing 
much about higher standards elsewhere. Now millions of 
citizens have come in contact with the apparatus of a higher 
standard of living elsewhere. And since most of them are 
simple human beings, the mental consequences must be 
attended to. Either some cast-iron reason for Russia’s low 
standard must be supplied, or else very definite signs must be 
given that Russia’s standard is rising. I believe they have 
chosen the latter course, tentatively—they hope to increase 
sharply the flow of consumer goods and accompany each 
increase with a fanfare of publicity. 

Meantime, I wish this silly conference would finish. The 
more I think I understand about Communism, the more 
ridiculous it seems to take this conference seriously. Once 
again—how can we and the Russians agree about Germany? 
And meantime Germany stews on in her own foetid juice. 
The hungry sheep, according to Milton, look up and are not 
fed, but swoll’n with wind and the rank mist they draw rot 
inwardly, and foul contagion spread. 
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LETTER FROM J. N. TO A. C. 


BEL AIR HOTEL, BEVERLY HILLS, 

CALIFORNIA 

APRIL II 

Until this week nothing in America has seemed very strange 
to me. All of it has been surprisingly unsurprising—I suppose 
because one has seen it all on the movies. But the one place 
that Hollywood has neglected to show on the movies is— 
Hollywood. 

Allred Hitchcock sent me red roses to the hotel with a 
card: “Welcome to our six suburbs in search of a city I” 
Which is what it is—six suburbs glued to Los Angeles which 
itself lies on a flattish stretch of coast beside the Pacific Ocean. 
On the right-hand side (if you are looking towards the sea) 
it is walled by the low green Santa Monica Mountains. Holly¬ 
wood itself is a suburb spread over the lower shelves of the 
mountains. Beverly Hills is farther up the mountainside and 
towards the sea. Wide roads wind through the canyons which 
slice the mountains to the far side where you will find North 
Hollywood. 

You understand it all if you see it from the air, but the 
impression you get from the ground is a complete confusion 
of long straight, six-line traffic highways passing, seemingly 
endless, between two- and three-storey concrete blocks of 
shops and drug-stores and filling stations, the line occasionally 
broken by a skyscraper-like block of offices or flats. 

You seldom have any idea where you are—every street 
looks the same as any other. It’s just all very white, bright 
and bewildering. Sunset Boulevard is suddenly recognisable. 
They call it “ The Strip ” and it runs dramatically on a high 
ledge between Hollywood and Beverly Hills. From “The 
Strip ” you look down on Los Angeles as from an aeroplane, 
and at night it lies below—a huge area of black velvet blanket 
stretched beside a moonlit sea (die moon is full this week) and 
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sparkling with jewel-like lights—reminiscent of Mr Bulgaria 
show-cases in the Via Condotti in Rome—vulgar heaps of 
rubies, emeralds, sapphires, topazes, diamonds and things I 
have forgotten the name of. The beauty of it is stunning. 

Continuing along “ The Strip ” the concrete and neon 
abruptly drop behind and the road begins to wind rustically 
through Beverly Hills, which must surely be one of the most 
perfectly pretty places in the world in which to live. 

White houses with Spanish tiled roofs are arranged among 
their own separate splendours of flower gardens, lawns and 
wooded hills. The only things about these homes which are 
immediately familiar are the blue swimming pools and the 
interiors which enshrine the hundreds of gadgets which 
minimise domestic effort. All the homes in which I have been 
seem to have a standardised form of decoration—pretty, tidy, 
bright and expensive—Georgian, Empire and Swiss chalet 
revival with an emphasis on satin and muslin. 

The hotel in which I am staying is in the grounds of one of 
the Beverly Hill Estates and is built on the old two-storeyed 
Spanish farmhouse pattern—round small paved patios—like 
the one in Palm Beach. One is overwhelmed with its pretti¬ 
ness. There is a small mysterious lake on which swim cleverly 
arranged swans. It is traversed by a rustic bridg£ to reach the 
hotel foyer. Humming birds fly from exotic plant to lawn. 
At night the bullfrogs croak and lights are hidden among the 
bushes which gives a midsummer-nightVdream effect. 

The distance between Beverly Hills, where most of the film 
people live (though rich people from all runs of life are inclined 
to retire here, too) and the various film studios, which may be 
in Los Angeles, North Hollywood, Hollywood or anywhere in 
the six suburbs, may be anything up to 30 miles. 

The film studios themselves are huge factories built in 
clutches like aircraft hangars. 

And when I have described all this to you I have not men¬ 
tioned the two most important things—the prevailing 
atmosphere which is as exhilarating and hysterical as if one 
was tight-rope walking on a high-tension wire, and the people 
who act as if their nervous systems were tied in granny knots. 
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Even with calm people like Hitchcock one feels that it is only 
his fat and his wit which protect him from the waves of 
emotion which roll in tidal strength all around. He is a sort 
of temperament-conductor—he attracts it and soberly 
earths it. 

The enormous distances and this acute sense of living which 
I find contagious caused me to telephone first thing the morn¬ 
ing I arrived and hire, at fabulous expense, a fabulous new 
American motor-car which was arranged so that it had no 
clutch, automatic gear-change, and all it requires the driver 
to do is to steer. (Under the impression for a moment that I 
was in the back seat I forgot even to steer and ran into another 
car on “ The Strip The whole shiny blue frontage of the car 
crumpled like silver paper. The other car was older and there¬ 
fore more solid and sustained the crash almost without a 
scratch. When I took it back to the car-hire the following 
morning, they simply said cheerfully: “ So blue’s not your 
lucky colour, ma’am. How about trying green for a change? ”) 
So I can be seen driving much too fast in this huge pale green 
de Soto, wearing pink linen and dark glasses, feeling 
exhilarated but lonely and rather frightened. Los Angeles is 
a frightening place. 

I have spent some time in the film studios. I watched 
various scenes in musical and detective films being shot. What 
was surprising was that they waste just as much time and 
seem to be as dully confused as they are in English studios. 
They were making some musical film on the Warner Brothers’ 
lot—think it was called “ Two Boys from Texas ” or some¬ 
thing like that. There was a huge outdoor scene of a barbecue, 
and the girl star was sitting on a fence mouthing a catchy 
song called “ Hankerin’ ” while her previously-recorded voice 
boomed from a loudspeaker: “ Hankerin’—jus’ hankerin’ for 
you-oo.” A number of lifeless girl and boy extras were lolling 
around and toasting meat on skewers over a camp fire. A bored 
horse was looking over her shoulder. At the third shooting 
of this scene the director shouted from the shadows near 
the camera: “ Show some interest, look alive, look as if you’re 
enjoying yourselves—come on, there— smile —you’re havin’ 
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yourselves a fine time. . . There was a slight rustle among 
the players and the fourth take was almost convincing. The 
male star had drawn aside a bespectacled little man who had 
detached himself from the shrine in the shadows and was 
saying to him urgently something like this: “It’s jus’ not 
convincing, this story. Who gives her the ring—Joe or Tex? 
Who is she in love with? Who does she really want? I 
figure she oughter want me, then I’ll give her the ring, see, 
and make an honest woman of her . . .” 

“ And howabout Joe? ” 

“Oh, sure—Joe? We’ll think of something for Joe.” 

One would have thought they would have got something 
fundamental like the plot right before they started. 

On the set of the film Michael Redgrave was making every¬ 
one seemed very highly-strung. Over and over again a girl 
came into a library and said something very low and tense 
to Michael, who replied in a very low and spiritual way. The 
director was clearly wearing out the interest of the players by 
being desperately exact about every slight move, every minute 
inflection of the voice. It gave one a headache just to watch. 

On the “ Paradine Case ” set things were far more reason¬ 
able and gay. Hitch was directing the last small scenes. 
Gregory Peck was in a pony trap without a pony, sitting beside 
a colourful local inhabitant. In a low, brilliantly assumed 
English accent he was asking about some house they were 
approaching. Behind them scenes of a country lane in 
Cumberland were being screened and some prop men were 
gently rocking the shafts so that it looked as if they were 
jogging along. That was quickly shot and everyone broke for 
coffee and sandwiches which stood by on a sort of hospital 
trolley, while a bustle of cheerful men changed the scene. I 
talked to a young French actor, Louis Jourdain, about Paris. 
We did not agree about the date of the liberation. He, as a 
resisting Parisian, claimed that it took place on August 25, 
when the city was liberated by the F.F.I. We, in our egotism, 
claim it took place two days later when the Leclerc and Patton 
contingents arrived. Hitch moved amiably among us mak¬ 
ing his playful, cockney cracks. His sophisticated teen-age 
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daughter, Pat, was on the set. Every day after college she 
turns up—pretty in a freckled Irish way, film-obsessed. She was 
very excited that evening because it was Thursday, and on 
Thursday nights she and her friends crowd round their 
radios listening to A 1 Jolson who is the latest “ bobby-soxers' ” 
idol. I can't quite make out if they really do think he’s as 
good as all that or whether they get some strange excitement 
from being one of a colossal herd—their substitute for a 
religious movement or the Hitler Youth? 

The set was ready, the cameras were drawn up. Louis 
Jourdain had taken his place behind a pillar of the front porch 
of a large country house. Everyone was still talking merrily, 
especially “Flash" (I think his name was), Gregory Peck's 
dresser, a wonderfully human, bouncing fellow who had once 
been a famous footballer and hired to play in a picture that 
never came off so, making the best of a ridiculous situation, 
he had good-humouredly become a make-up man. Then Hitch 
said in his mock-angry way: “ Hey, what are we waiting for? 
What is this—mutiny? ” and he ambled closer to the set. He 
offered a few friendly suggestions to Louis Jourdain and then 
said vaguely, “All right, then. How about us making a 
moving picture? " 

Gregory Peck, who, as you know, is my favourite film star, 
is even more attractive eating sandwiches. He talks well and 
humanly. According to his admired Hitch, he has a reputa¬ 
tion for being something of an intellectual. He was so nice 
that I couldn't help wishing he had a decent job. 

A film studio is a factory. The one difference I can detect 
between the movie industry and any other is that when you 
make a film you have to be continually pulling down your 
machinery and reassembling it elsewhere—you never make 
exactly the same thing twice. This may give variety but is 
nevertheless unnerving. 

The hours are long and the conditions are fatiguing and 
unhealthy. This Californian weather is famously one of the 
best on earth (you see fruit and flowers on trees at the same 
moment), yet what does it profit a person in movies if they 
live a weatherless existence among bright artificial lights and, 
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except when they are shooting out of doors, glimpsing the 
sun only when dashing to the canteen for lunch or while the 
giant studio doors are opened briefly between shots in order 
to air the place? 

As a film star you add to this a lack of privacy (for virtually 
you belong, body and soul, to your film studio and your 
public) and an endless nervous strain attendant upon the 
success or failure of your last film, the preparations for your 
next, your income tax, and your publicity. 

For reconciling themselves to a life as a quarter slave 
factory hand, quarter business man, and quarter artist, 
film stars are, in my opinion, justly allowed to spend their last 
quarter on being a raving eccentric. 

Through Molly Castle, who is here, the Redgraves and 
Garson Kanin, I have been to a number of Hollywood parties 
which are just like any other parties. That is: people hang 
around drinking and thinking what bad entertainment such 
parties are and realising that they only attend them in case 
they should miss something; and I have dined in Hollywood 
restaurants, some of which are smartly straightforward, and 
one or two of which go in for such things as walls lined with 
mirrored bird cages . . . and I have met the whole boiling— 
directors, producers, cameramen and film stars. But there 
are two characters here—resident in these artificial acres— 
to whom I have never previously given a thought. They are 
the film actor or actress who never makes a film and the film 
writer who never writes one.. Of these two tragic characters 
I have made a special study, and have written about them for 
the paper. 

The best example is the girl I met last night at some actors’ 
restaurant where she was breaking a habit and having a meal 
away from her home. She was all you expect of a typical 
Hollywood product. She was blonde and well-groomed and 
slim and conservatively pretty. She was extremely over-strung 
and chain-smoked desperately. At first, she helped liven the 
party with a lot of bright empty chatter and seemed to be 
operating on the assumption that you can’t hit a moving 
object. Then someone told her I wrote for an English news- 
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paper, so she immediately switched to a solemn act of being 
well-informed and having thoughtful political opinions. But 
towards the end of the meal she began getting a little drunk 
and fondling the hand of her girl-friend, and eventually she 
broke down and made me a bitter speech about her life and 
soft times. It went something like this: 

“ I was playing in summer * stock’ when they discovered 
me. You can just imagine how excited I was! I came out here 
with a Hollywood contract really thinking I was somebody 
and my! I was ambitious—seems funny to think of it now 
after nearly seven years. It didn’t take too long to catch on 
I wasn’t the only one with a contract. They groomed a whole 
lot of us together—put us all through the same process and 
that was something, I can tell you! After six months of it I 
got to wondering why they picked on me to discover—they 
didn’t seem to have any interest in me the way I was. When 
they got through with me I wasn’t myself at all. I didn’t 
have the same figure, I acted different, I ate different, they 
changed my name—why! they even pulled all my teeth and 
gave me new ones. Then, what do you suppose? They 
couldn’t find a part for me! 

“ At the end of the first year they took up the option on my 
contract which surprised me no end and gave me a sort of 
hope. I got my picture in the movie magazines quite a bit— 
the olde-worlde, bent-knee, swim-suit treatment—then what? 
I’ll tell you, honey . . . [and I thought for one moment that 
she was going to fondle my hand. So did her girl-friend, who 
bristled visibly] I’ll tell you, honey, for nearly seven years 
now I’ve done nothing but sit on my behind [only that wasn’t 
the word she used] and draw dollars I don’t earn.” She 
stared with rather wistful drunkenness at the handsome waiter 
and murmured, “l might’ve got married but he wanted to 
take me over to the east coast and they wouldn’t let me break 
my contract. . . . That’s when me and May set up house 
together.” She looked fondly at her girl-friend, who smiled 
possessively back. " Now I don’t bother to think what to do 
with myself any more. All I know is—I daren’t let myself go. 
May and I do have a few friends (not a film star among them, 
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though I once did meet Gregory Peck before he was anybody 
and we see Katherine Hepburn driving by once in a while 
looking, my I so sporty on her way to play tennis.) But aside 
from them . . . And we look after the garden.” There was a 
pause. She took a gulp of Bourbon and said, “ Next week my 
contract’s up.” 

“What’ll you do?” 

“ I don’t know. I’m scared in a way. Seven years is a long 
time to be in the business. And this place has somehow killed 
my ambition. Besides, would my worst enemy have me go 
back with false teeth? ” She looked as if she was going to 
cry but pulled herself together. “ You know,” she said, “ you 
wouldn’t believe it but I kinda hope they renew that contract 
of mine.” 

They left soon after—these two women—May following 
behind her and claiming their wraps from the hat-check 
like a male escort. 

I remained in the restaurant a long time after with other 
members of the party, among them a successful writer for 
M.G.M. I asked him who was May? He told me that her 
husband had been a friend of his. He had been a writer under 
contract to one of the big film companies. He had begun 
writing for them enthusiastically, but everything he wrote was 
either disregarded or rewritten by other writers, and when, to 
express his creative ability (he was a good writer), he had 
written a book, he discovered the book was also the property 
of the studio to which he was under an almost life-long 
contract, and they hung on to it for years, unable to make up 
their minds whether or not it would be useful for a film story. 
When he wrote for magazines he had gone through the same 
nightmare and had finally, in a passion of frustration, com¬ 
mitted suicide. 

I said someone ought to make a good film about Holly¬ 
wood, introducing these little-known characters like May’s 
husband and the girls—and like May. The successful writer 
said: “Yeah, we might at that.” 

And I said, “ Then the girl could play herself. ’’ 

The successful writer laughed: “ Hey? Do you think they’d 
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Jet her play herself when they know that at big expense they 
can get one of them wonderful English actresses of yours to 
come over and play the part better? That’s Hollywood!” 

At the moment there is a well-founded legend that England 
produces the best actresses and actors in the world. They have 
a deep, almost holy reverence for them. Michael Redgrave is 
making a couple of important films. I have seen a lot of him 
and Rachel here. They are living a typically Hollywood life 
in a typically Hollywood home and trying to remain unmoved 
and English despite this, but are not succeeding very well. 
And why should they succeed? I don’t think you can live in 
Hollywood without “ going Hollywood ”. Evelyn Waugh was 
here last week and thought he could come to Hollywood and 
reduce its artificiality to absurdum by acting very English. 
One measure he took was to be painted and photographed 
beside a Hollywood swimming pool wearing a bowler hat and 
carrying a rolled umbrella. He contrived to look unsuitable 
and foolish and therefore more aggressively in the spirit of 
Hollywood than the most Hollywoodised natives. 

Even here the servant problem is acute. Dining with the 
Redgraves the other night a maid minced round the table in 
a white overall and artificial flowers in her hair, serving rather 
inefficiently and by little grunts and sighs drawing a great 
deal of attention to herself. Since I was in the presence of 
English friends I was jokingly expounding a new, and prob¬ 
ably silly, theory I have about Deep Freeze. This is a method 
of keeping food for an uncanny length of time, and, in my 
opinion, at the same time as spoiling the taste of the food 
it spoils people’s proper respect for the seasons, since you can 
get any vegetables out of season. I said, “Surely no good 
can come of a nation that never looks forward to straw¬ 
berries? ” And there was polite general laughter. At which 
the maid plunked down the plates, came and stood over my 
chair and, waggling her shoulders, with a hand on her hip in 
a theatrically contemptuous way, said: “Ha, ha, ha—you, 
who don’t know no better —Ym laughing at yew ” and flounced 
out. 

It was at the brink of the Redgraves’ swimming pool that 
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I first heard about Forest Lawn. There was a young man 
whose birthday it was. He was reciting his birthday presents 
to an admiring audience. “ And my Uncle George.” he con¬ 
tinued, “ my Uncle George has given me memorial provision 
at Forest Lawn.” 

His provident Uncle George had, in fact, bought him, at 
an initial cost of 400 dollars (^100) a crypt in the north wall 
of a mausoleum in this apparently famous Californian 
cemetery which advertises itself on all the hoardings around 
Los Angeles as “ America’s Most Beautiful Memorial Park ” 

Now, in England, I think that would be considered a very 
disappointing birthday present. I know I would be awfully 
disappointed if I had a rich uncle and he gave me a space for 
my dead body in a cemetery. I could think of a hundred 
things I would rather be given—less expensive and consider¬ 
ably less morbid. 

But in America, where large handfuls of the population 
suffer (as a result, one imagines, of the brilliantly persuasive 
powers of advertising) from an innocent form of necrophilia 
(or do you think it’s really simply necrophobia?), this is held 
to be a wise investment and an acceptable present. 

I became so fascinated by the idea of Forest Lawn that I 
went and spent hours there. Forest Lawn’s advertisements 
have been notably persuasive. It claims many film stars, like 
Jean Harlow, Carole Lombard, Marie Dressier, among those 
buried there, and used to advertise: “ Sleep with the Stars— 
in Well-Drained Grounds.” 

But nowadays they state simply, on colossal hoardings: 

“ One Call Covers All ” or “ Everything at Time of Sorrow 
And, of course, it sponsors a popular radio programme. 

In a way it’s slightly unfair to take Forest Lawn as an 
example of an American attitude to death, for, even among 
Americans, it is generally accepted to be a tinge exaggerated. 

But when you have visited it and read the publicity liter¬ 
ature concerning it you do realise that it is an example of 
the sort of thing that can thrive—nay, exist—nowhere but in 
the United States of America. 

Evelyn Waugh has been writing a novel about it. 
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The Forest Lawn authorities claim: “ In a year, nearly twice 
as many people visit Forest Lawn as visit the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York City, generally regarded as 
America’s greatest repository of art.” A notable statistic. 

The " Art Guide of Forest Lawn Memorial Park ” says: 
“The present management has established a cemetery of 
nearly 300 acres. In Forest Lawn are 28 buildings, including 
an Administrative Building, Mausoleum-Columbarium, 
Undertaking Establishment, and three old-world churches; 
20,000 trees and shrubs, 80 miles of underground water system 
and drains, 7^4 miles of paved roads with kerbs.” 

It goes on in its facile prose: 

“ The nomenclature of the many sections of Forest Lawn 
is symbolic in character, each name bearing hallowed and 
tender associations: Acacia Babyland, Eventide, Everlasting 
Love, Graceland, Haven of Peace, Inspiration Slope, Slumber- 
land, Sweet Memories, Triumphant Faith, Vale of Memory, 
Vesperland Victory, Kindly Light, Brotherly Love, Dawn of 
To-morrow, and Benediction Slope.” 

A pamphlet called 44 The Kindlier, More Reverent Way ” 
speaks enthusiastically about the mortuary: it “ provides the 
safety of the only Class A fireproof mortuary building in 
the Los Angeles Metropolitan area. Built of steel and 
concrete, it is earthquake-resistant and air-conditioned. There 
is comfort in knowing that the well-appointed individual 
preparation rooms and cosmetology department on the sunlit 
third floor gleam with hospital cleanliness.” 

Forest Lawn is like a large well-kept private park dotted 
with curious buildings, among which is a reconstruction of 
Annie Laurie’s church called “ The Wee Kirk o’ the Heather 

Sir Harry Lauder is quoted in the guidebook as referring to 
it as “ a wee bit o’ dear auld Scotland in California It was 
remarkable for containing a picture of Annie Laurie and 
William Douglas (who wrote the song) in what appeared to 
be a deep embrace in a stained-glass window 1 

The huge mausoleum is a nice cool place out of the 
Californian sun. One walks down corridors of crypts like 
marble filing cabinets (which, after all, is what they are)— 
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each with a flower vase fitted to the wall on either side—each 
with neat particulars in bronze, some with the facsimile 
signature of the occupant. 

Nowhere in Forest Lawn does one get any sense of death. 
Organ music rises tastefully from the flower beds. Memorial 
stones for those that have common graves (common as in 
“ cheap ”, not as in “ shared ”)—are laid flat in the 
greensward so that they can’t be seen—so that flowers placed 
upon them seem to be growing from the lawn. Even the show¬ 
room where you choose a casket is as cheerful as one of those 
shops you find in smart hotels and includes a charming 
showcase of nightgowns and bed-jackets in which you can 
be buried. 

In fact, Dr Hugh Eaton, the man who is referred to in the 
pamphlet as “ the Builder ”, has created such a lively 
atmosphere that people even tend to get married and 
christened in the Forest Lawn churches. And it’s a very 
popular place to come to on Sundays—there is hardly an inch 
in which to park your car along the 7 miles of kerb. 

I hardly like to mention the thousands of statues—mostly 
bad copies of not very good Italian originals—with which 
the place is decorated; nor the stained-glass windows, which 
include some unexplained ones like Longfellow’s “ The Village 
Blacksmith and in the Sarcophagus Section K, a stained- 
glass picture of a man in a big armchair smoking a pipe with 
the smoke curling into the shape of a woman’s face. 

Thanks to his Uncle George, when the time comes, the 
young man I met at the Redgraves will have a splendid funeral 
here—‘'eliminated will be the slow, wearisome funeral pro¬ 
cession through snarled traffic ”. He will get a " slumber 
room ”—rather like a smart hotel bedroom, he will be made 
up by the expert cosmetologist to look his best, and he will 
be propped up, wearing new clothes, in a satin-lined casket. 

And after talking to any number of Americans about it, I 
have the impression that they could easily be persuaded by 
the mortician’s publicity that they would be better off than 
other young Americans they had known who lie to-day in a 
corper of some foreign field that is forever America—tranquil 
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and unfussed under the gently fluttering Stars and Stripes— 
perhaps in that American cemetery on the summit of Radi- 
cofani, that romantic hill in Tuscany? Young Americans 
who, after the battle, were wrapped up in a War Department 
blanket and buried with simple ceremony. Now there is a 
well-publicised movement afoot to uproot these soldiers— 
separate them from their companions in the field and trans¬ 
port them home at great expense by ship to the United 
States. 

The Morticians Inc., which has its headquarters in Chicago, 
subscribes heartily to this. At the moment it is also severely 
exercised just now about “ Radio-active remains ”. Here is an 
excerpt from their trade paper, Mortuary Science, which 
I managed to get hold of: 

“The question of the moment for those in the funeral 
service profession is how to treat remains from the effects of 
atomic radiation . . . highly radio-active remains should be 
disposed of summarily by sealing them in caskets as quickly 
as possible, lowering the caskets into excavations floored with 
a copious layer of concrete, and then completely surrounding 
them with concrete poured around the caskets to fill the 
excavations.. .. No person can remain long near a body that 
is even slightly radio-active unless he is protected by lead- 
lined clothing such as masks, aprons and gloves.. .. Remains 
that are not too highly radio-active may be viewed by the 
public at funeral services if visitors file quickly past the 
casket....” 

Since there will be extra charges if your remains are 
suspected of being radio-active, you will gather that the 
American mortician makes a very good living. The more 
outspoken would describe it as a highly organised racket! 
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LETTER FROM A. C. TO J. N. 


MOSKVA HOTEL, MOSCOW April 12 

This may be my last letter to you, if it is true what they say 
about Russian aeroplane engines never being warmed up, and 
the pilots being dumpy little ex-schoolmistresses, and freight¬ 
loads being simply a matter of testing whether or not the 
plane will leave the ground. I only tell you this because by 
the time you get my letter it will be all over, one way or 
the other. The point is, I am flying down to Stalingrad 
to-morrow. 

Meantime, the Russian Easter has been the local excite¬ 
ment. There is still a little religious freedom left over from 
the war (when the Orthodox Church, in the interests of har¬ 
nessing loyalty, was almost encouraged). And the very devout 
are still able to go to church services without suffering any 
immediate reprisals. 

I went to part of the all-night Easter service at the Cathedral 
in company with a Church of England parson who cherished 
the old—to me completely fantastic—notion of fusing the 
Orthodox and Anglican rites and thus creating an inter¬ 
nationally-organised Christian Church in competition with 
Rome. I remember in 1940, just about the time the Germans 
were invading France, I came across a small committee of 
English bishops doing a sort of cathedral-crawl round the 
Balkans with the same object in mind. They claim that for 
anyone who takes a broad-minded view there is no essential 
difference in dogma between the Orthodox and Protestant 
persuasions. There is certainly a considerable difference in 
ritual. The clergyman I went with last night raised his eye¬ 
brows when he found the service in charge of five main priests 
all wearing large diamond crowns and changing from one 
gorgeous vestment to another every half-hour or so. 

The service was a continuous performance lasting, 
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apparently, till dawn. The antiphonal singing was very rich 
and sonorous, in the Russian style, and the music seemed to 
be Byzantine plainsong, simply harmonised. The Cathedral 
itself was very dark and cluttered up with pillars and ikons 
and other objects of piety, so that it seemed small and rather 
cave-like. But it was crowded to capacity, and the atmosphere 
of concentrated devotion gave one the impression (I imagine 
totally misleading) that religion was still burningly alive in 
Russia. It undoubtedly was alive in this cathedral, but in 
how many places outside it? 

Fighting my way to a better vantage point I got myself 
tangled in one of the choirs. A prim, long-haired man with 
fervent eyes kept whamming his tuning fork against a carved 
pillar, then distributing a B flat through pursed lips with a 
bee-like hum, then scooping up his whole team into a burst 
of plainsong. There was an unmistakable air of faded 
gentility about the singers. The women wore threadbare 
tippets and family jewellery with coronets on, and there was 
something indefinably ancien regime about the way they did 
their hair. Several of the men emphasised their aristocratic 
features with small artistic beards and one or two wore bow 
ties. They seemed to be people with just the right amount of 
courage and tact, on the one hand, to stick to their religion 
and their upbringing, and on the other hand, to do it with¬ 
out irritating the authorities. 

At one moment I became aware that the prim choirmaster 
thought I was a member of his choir and was refusing to 
sing. He kept waggling his tuning fork at me until I started 
opening and shutting my mouth. Once they handed some 
music round, and I actually could sing. But mostly they knew 
it by heart. 

There was a diversion when candles were handed round, 
and everyone lit them and then kissed one another. The High 
Priest started changing his entire clothing in public, follow¬ 
ing out an extremely intricate ritual. At that point 1 left. 

There can’t be any doubt about the Communist attitude to 
religion. Lenin, Stalin, and all the prophets have made it quite 
dear that Communism will have nothing whatever to do with 
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the supernatural. There can be no quibbling or terminological 
cheese-paring about it. Communism is a materialist, atheist 
theory and the worship of God in a Communist state is 
more than merely irrelevant—it is treasonable. 

The Orthodox Church was, of course, suppressed immedi¬ 
ately after the Revolution. But when Russia took a pace 
back from Communism to Socialism the Church was per¬ 
mitted a limited freedom. During the war, when it was 
vitally important to canalise loyalty at any cost and close all 
loopholes of disaffection, religion was almost given a free 
hand. Now it is being inconspicuously soft-pedalled again. 
I don’t think the Soviet rulers are in the least afraid of it— 
they believe it will wither away of itself as the older, devouter 
citizens die off. And toleration of it is no bad propaganda 
point at the present moment when Communist parties abroad 
ire posing as enlightened liberals who don’t intend to interfere 
with anyone’s freedom. Both in France and in Italy they 
have been saying lately that they are no enemies of the 
Church, but simply defenders of the rights of man in a 
Rousseau-esque sense. And they have got the Italian peasantry 
to the point where they will vote Communist and then go 
off to church like good Christians—possibly to pray for the 
victory of Communism. As long as they are working their 
way towards victory through the mechanism of parliamentary 
democracy, it is clearly to the advantage of the Communists 
that they should be regarded simply and solely as a political 
party with an economic theory. On that basis they can and 
do get a great many votes. But once victory is achieved they 
can afford to strike their other, deeper note. They will put 
their whole system into effect. It won’t matter in the least if 
the people who voted for them say, “ Oh, this isn’t what we 
meant, we don’t care for this a bit ”. It is a fundamental tenet 
of Communist theory that, although it is all being done for 
the good of the people, the people aren’t educated enough 
to understand it and at first they may positively dislike it. 
Only the Communist leaders can know what is good for the 
people and how to achieve it, and since their planning will 
certainly be very long-term planning, the people will 
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inevitably be called upon to make sacrifices which they will 
neither like nor comprehend. 

It seems to me a perfectly tenable theory, though it is 
necessarily shocking to anyone steeped in the liberal prin¬ 
ciple that the people must always be given what they think 
they want. It really is hard to write about Communism with¬ 
out seeming to be writing a pamphlet for or against it. 
Perfectly objective description looks like commonplace abuse 
to the anti-Communist mind. Basic Marxist theory—atheism 
and materialism, for instance—reads like an attack on itself 
if the reader is deeply religious. That is why one must 
perform this difficult mental contortion of ridding one’s mind 
of all prejudices and principles and standards of criticism 
and starting afresh. In this way you can at least comprehend 
Communism and all its implications: then you can bring 
back your principles and standards of criticism and make 
a judgement. If your principles are humanistic-liberal-deistic 
ones and if you still retain them intact, you will reject Com¬ 
munism and fight it. But it is possible that your open-minded 
investigation of Communism will have persuaded you to 
abandon your previous principles in favour of these new 
ones. And so you will be a Communist (a true Intellectual 
Communist, that is to say, a potential member of the priest¬ 
hood, as opposed to the rank and file of followers who are 
persuaded by promises to vote Communist or carry a banner 
or massacre the bourgeoisie). 

With religion, as with everything else, nothing that 
happens in Russia must be taken at its face value. All is 
tactics. And the direction in which public opinion is to be 
moulded in Church matters is only too obvious if you care 
to look. Communism itself is a jealous, fanatical universal 
faith, and it is impossible for it to tolerate any other faith 
of any sort. If it is apparently doing so, that is. tactics, pure 
and simple. It does not for one second alter the fact that 
Communism, as personified by Russia—as Rome personifies 
Catholicism—aims deliberately at the suppression of non- 
Communism, politically, socially and economically, through¬ 
out the world. She cannot do anything else because it is an 
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article of her faith. So it is perilous wishful thinking to argue, 
“Look, Russia has now come round to tolerating religion, 
Communism is being tamed and softened, it has discovered 
that man cannot do without God, everything will be all right 
now.” That is nonsense. Communism has not ceased to aim 
at destroying non-Communism. And that is why we can never 
be friends with Russia or she with us until either Communism 
is destroyed in Russia or we become a Communist country. 
There can be an armed truce—there is now. But there can 
never be trust or friendship. It is fantastic to imagine that 
there could be. Yet millions of people do imagine it, because 
they want it to be true. And every now and then the Soviet 
Government does something to encourage the fiction, because 
they are doing very well out of it. But it is sheer nonsense. 
We can’t be friends. The Russians regard us as sunk in evil, 
wallowing in a dangerous heresy, socially and politically 
damned. Their intentions towards us are confined to con¬ 
version and salvation. Then friendship can follow. 

I came across to-day a revealing little article on Soviet law 
in a weekly magazine called Bolshevik. It said, among 
other things: “ The Soviet state determines the behaviour and 
activity of Soviet citizens in various ways. It educates the 
Soviet people in a spirit of Communist morality by the 
system which it introduces of legal norms, regulating the 
life of the population, imposing interdictions, establishing 
encouragements. The conduct and activity of the Soviet 
people is also determined by the force of public opinion. In 
creating public opinion the decisive role is played by the party 
and Soviet state which, primarily through ideological work, 
formulates public opinion and educates and works in a spirit 
of socialist awareness. 

“ Soviet law . . .• its struggle against everything which is 
hostile to our people and state ... pitiless towards enemies ... 
Stalin pointed out that leadership of the masses is assured by 
convincing them, but this assumes the application of coercion 
towards the minority. .. 

And so on. I thought that little passage contained a neat 
resumi of mental totalitarianism. It is assumed, you see, that 
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the entire behaviour of the nation is controlled from above. 
Public opinion is necessary because you want the people to 
obey docilely—force is too expensive in the long run. But you 
don’t let public opinion develop spontaneously, you form it 
yourself. You know what is right and your aim is to make 
the entire population think it. And those who refuse to think 
it must be pitilessly suppressed. Minorities must be coerced. 

From the democratic standpoint it looks barefaced and 
cynical. But it is nothing of the sort. The principle is pub¬ 
lished openly for the people to read and approve. Hitler said 
the same thing over and over again in Mein Kampf, and 
made a Bible of the book. To the Communist, as to the Nazi, 
free thinking and speaking and writing is equivalent to 
national anarchy. And it seems to them that such anarchy 
could not really work in a big modem state. 

The badness and decadence of Capitalist Democracy is so 
vehemently proclaimed here that the average Russian citizen 
might well wonder how it has ever worked at all—how nations 
have grown prosperous and happy under it. I have been ask¬ 
ing the few educated Communists who dare to be seen talking 
to me (I am afraid they are nervous of meeting foreigners) and 
I find there is a fairly coherent body of argument on the 
subject. They claim that in Greece, Spain, Portugal, Poland, 
the Balkans, and to a large extent in Germany and Italy, it 
has never worked efficiently at all. It has never made the bulk 
of the people prosperous and happy, it has achieved little or 
no public works, it has not even assured the liberties it 
pretends to assure. In France it had a moderate success 
because (a) it was based on the French Revolution and (b) 
France had sufficient natural riches to be able to support an 
inefficient system. But the multiplicity of parties in France 
gradually reduced parliamentary democracy to hysterical 
nonsense and is now guiding it to civil war. Countries like 
Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Belgium, they say, 
had the advantages of being (a) small and thus more manage¬ 
able, (b) not burdened with high industrialisation or an 
immensely wealthy aristocracy and (c) necessarily uninterested 
in war. These circumstances made it possible for democracy 
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to work tolerably smoothly. Britain, in the Communist view, 
built up vast wealth for its aristocrats and capitalists by 
brutally and ruthlessly exploiting its lower classes. British 
democracy has been simply a balance between rival factions 
of the very rich, and in no sense government by the people 
for the people. In the nineteenth century the British working 
classes received no shadow of the rights and liberties and 
protection that the state ought to give them. 

Communist argument also adds that most European 
democracies, in particular Britain, France, Belgium and 
Holland, extracted vast wealth from the ruthless exploitation 
of colonial empires, and that wealth so acquired cannot pos¬ 
sibly be regarded as evidence of the economic success of 
parliamentary democracy, or as an enlightened advertisement 
for the virtue of Capitalism. 

America comes into almost the same class as France, but 
on a much higher scale. America (a) had a revolution and (b) 
has such limitless natural wealth that she can afford the 
luxury of economic, political and social blunders in 
abundance. The Russians can’t deny that America has in fact 
become rich and powerful and built itself an extremely high 
standard of living. But they believe that the edifice is exceed¬ 
ingly unsound and precarious, and that trade crises, financial 
blizzards, strikes and other diseases of an uncontrolled 
economy will bring it toppling down. 

As a matter of fact, the average Russian has been bulldozed 
by propaganda into believing that the Capitalist world is in 
a far worse plight than it actually is. And I suspect that the 
boys in the Kremlin are none too well-informed themselves. 
I am certain that no Russian agent abroad would contemplate 
sending back news complimentary to Capitalism or Parlia¬ 
mentary democracy. They send what they think the Kremlin 
would like to hear. And since the Western democracies make 
a virtue of washing their dirty line in public, there is usually 
plenty to send. Served up day after day in the Russian news¬ 
papers, it makes horrifying reading. The reader soon forgets 
—if he ever knew—that this is a completely one-sided version 
of events. 
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The gradual accretion of tiny fragments of selected infor¬ 
mation builds up, like a coral reef in his mind, a rigid 
picture of the decadent Western world where the poor are 
homeless, hungry and exploited and the rich live in unimagin¬ 
able luxury, where Church and State combine to plot the 
uprooting of Communism and the downfall of the U.S.S.R., 
and where the inevitable collapse cannot now be staved off 
much longer. And, finally, one must remember that a lot of 
the benefits and advantages of parliamentary government 
are not considered by the Communists to be benefits and 
advantages at all, but rather the reverse. 

I am sorry to have led you floundering about in this morass 
of argument for so long, but I feel I must get it straight. One 
must see the Communist point of view—not necessarily to 
sympathise with it, but simply to know it for purposes of 
continuing to live in this present world. One must be pre¬ 
pared to make the choice, for this present “ war ” divides the 
world horizontally instead of vertically, and each man every¬ 
where can pick the side he will be on. 

America sounds so bright and shining and efficient from 
your letters. It seems almost miraculous that such a huge, 
complicated, well-equipped country could have been created 
in such a brief time. I detect in some Russians a faint 
undercurrent of worry about it. They feel dimly that Russia, 
which is bigger and potentially richer than America, has 
perhaps not done very well. But I think they have an excuse. 
It is far easier to exploit a country as you go along, sucking 
in new labour from Europe as you need it and building every¬ 
thing new, than it is to make over and modernise an already 
existing country inhabited by an immense mass of ignorant 
suspicious peasants. At least, I suppose it is. 

But are the Americans perhaps wandering voluntarily in 
the same direction that the Russians are being led? Is there 
not a tremendous standardisation of thought and opinion? 
Do you not find a dead hand of convention and orthodox 
fashion laid on the smaller towns and the provincial cities? 
You suggest yourself in your Palm Beach letter that American 
public opinion is being moulded by the advertisers, the film 
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industry, and so forth in just the same way that Russian public 
opinion is moulded by the state. 

But the problem is (you raised it yourself in some other 
letter), what is America? I know what Russia is. For all 
practical purposes it is what the Soviet Government wants to 
happen. But America is supposed to rule itself, and so what 
is America? I don’t think it can be Palm Beach. Your des¬ 
cription made my blood run cold, though I don’t quite see 
why it should. Obviously, the average citizen would welcome 
the idea of living in a big white house couched in green 
sunny lawns, driving about in a shiny motor-car, drinking 
cocktails beside swimming pools, eating rich meals with 
French wines, and dancing in half-a-dozen exotic night-clubs. 
Does one reject the idea of it because it isn’t available to every¬ 
body and one has no special right to it oneself? Is one 
ashamed now of being rich and enjoying expensive things 
(only half a century ago people were normally proud of being 
rich but to-day most men—probably much fewer women— 
have a conscience about it, however honestly they got their 
wealth). Or is it that one revolts against a machine-made, 
mass-produced method of enjoying wealth? 

The real Communist argument against that sort of life is, 
firstly, that the people who live it cannot possibly deserve it— 
for if they were doing enough to deserve it they would have 
no time to live it: and secondly, the abolition of domestic 
service. “ Service ”, as it was commonly called in my boyhood, 
is dying out spontaneously everywhere. Only in a few 
Mediterranean countries is it still considered a free and honour¬ 
able trade: you remember in Rome how Piero and Giulia 
would have died rather than let us cut a “brutta figura” 
before the guests, and you know how in Paris Estelle and Jose 
are slightly more members of the family than we are our¬ 
selves. In England it is a dying craft, despised and shunned 
as humiliating by those who ply it, and usually inefficiently 
conducted with a snooty “ I’m as good as you are*” air. That 
is why I am sure that the genteel upper class country life of 
England—so pleasant and urbane—is finished for ever. It 
depends on servants and there will be no more servants. 
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Civilised life in England for some time to come, I am certain, 
will be possible only on the basis of such wealth that it will 
be revoltingly artificial. Russia is solving it by putting life 
on a communal basis. America presumably is attempting to 
solve it by making the washing machine universal. 

But supposing, on the other hand, that the American way 
succeeds, then presumably Palm Beach is the target aimed 
at. At the moment it is the rich “ gratin ” on the surface 
of the national life, but as the standard of life goes up and 
up it will approach nearer and nearer to Palm Beach and 
the gratin will spread and spread. But can it? Will there be 
enough people left at the bottom to do the work? I am afraid 
I have got myself very confused to-day. But I wish you could 
find out what the “ American way of life ” is supposed to 
look like once it has got going full blast. 

I'll write again from Stalingrad. 
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LETTER FROM J. N. TO A. C. 


RIVERSIDE HOTEL, RENO April 16 

This sad town, bannered across the main street as “The 
Greatest Little City in the World ”, lies on the dead Nevada 
plain surrounded by the lifeless Sierra Nevada mountains 
and has a gaunt hotel in which I have contrived to secure 
a room. All day it is a sad little sitting-room. At night, 
one presses a button and a bed falls heavily from a hole in 
the wall, exposing a cupboard which leads into the bathroom 
(so that one’s head is practically in the bath) and the room 
becomes a sad little bedroom. 

I arrived here at seven-thirty in the morning. The swing 
doors of Harold’s Club stood open, and as I passed it on my 
way from the station, I could see through the smoke haze a 
number of dissolute gamblers left over from last night still 
playing at the tables. Neon advertisements glared over every 
doorway. There was a general air of desperation—of a town 
that kept the sorrow-drowning process churning over and over 
all day and all night. No hour of the day was sacred from it. 

My room wasn’t ready, so I walked in the residential area 
near the hotel. It was the same American small-town pattern— 
hedgeless gardens, little white wooden blow-away houses. 
These homes seemed all to support a brass plate alternately 
advertising a lawyer or a boarding-house. 

I had no introductions in Reno, so for the first time I tried 
the local Chamber of Commerce for information and here 
met Paul, an intelligent Scandinavian-looking young man who 
sat in an old-fashioned little office doing a hundred different 
commercial jobs and mining and minting information. In the 
course of our conversation, which inevitably dwelt on divorce,, 
he said something which gave me a completely new attitude 
to this famously degenerate town: “ I was kinda amazed, and 
my wife, Mary Louise—well, I’ll tell you the whole business 
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upset her for months. Folks who live here in Reno hardly 
ever get divorced among themselves, and when they do— 
like these good friends of my wife’s—why, hell! We don’t 
know how to take it!” 

Paul and Mary Louise were bom and raised in Reno. They 
went to school in Reno and graduated together at the 
University of Nevada at Reno. When Paul returned from the 
Philippines last year and got his discharge from the army 
they got married. 

Theirs was the 28,079th marriage that year. Mary Louise’s 
good friends’ divorce was the 11,066th. Paul said: “There 
are nearly three times as many marriages in Reno each year 
as there are divorces. But you can count on it that nobody’s 
going to publish a fact like that!” 

This was perhaps the saddest thing about Reno—this high 
moral standard that exists among its residents. It’s really 
much sadder than the divorces which take place there every 
day. (After all, as Paul pointed out, statistics show that these 
are more than equalled out by the marriages. But then who 
is to say that some of those divorces aren’t happier than some 
of those marriages?) If divorces upset you and you disapprove 
of gambling, then Reno isn’t the best place for you to live. 
If you have a high moral standard and you live anywhere 
in the State of Nevada you have, automatically, sold yourself 
to the devil. 

It’s no good your pretending that the State could manage 
quite well on its cattle farming, agriculture and mining, 
because you know very well that the entire State income 
comes from its two per cent tax on gambling, its issue of 
marriage and divorce licences, and its visitors trade. 

Last year, for example, Nevada had 4,267,090 visitors (some 
who came to get married or divorced, others who came merely 
to goggle at Reno’s legendary viciousness) and each visitor 
spent the equivalent of £2, which means approximately 
^9,000,000. (You can see I’ve been getting my information 
from the Chamber of Commerce.) The State got $1,000,000 
from the gambling tax. That is quite a lot of money for 
a State with a population of only 137,257— one person 
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per square mile. This makes it possible for the State to 
advertise itself on postcards you can buy at the drug-store as 
“One sound State, with no income tax, no sales tax, no 
inheritance tax, no corporation tax, no securities tax and no 
gift tax!” Hence the recent migration of American capitalists 
to Nevada—and in the end the last ditch in the fight against 
Communism? 

The residents living in their separate zone of tranquillity, 
withdrawn from the hurdy-gurdiness of the main streets, are 
secretly ill at ease about the whole economic structure of 
the State. But outwardly they behave as if they were com¬ 
pletely independent of gambling and divorce—as if every 
other man wasn’t a lawyer and every other residence wasn’t 
converted into an apartment house. Mary Louise’s father, 
one-time Governor of the State, is a lawyer. Paul’s mother has 
had to take in “ temporary residents ”. Paul, whose Chamber 
of Commerce office is the County Library Building, has 
windows that look on to the small square park and across 
the road to the City Hall, yet, until I took him over there 
this morning, he had never heard a divorce case. 

The City Hall was spacious and hygienic. Men with papers 
were bustling hither and thither. An assortment of solemn 
people were asking, “ Where do you go for a divorce? ” There 
was a contrastingly, idiotically gay gathering in the entrance 
hall—people with flowers in their hair and their buttonholes. 

Upstairs, the courtroom wasn’t very big and it was divided 
by a polished wooden barrier. At the business end, the judge 
sat at a slightly raised desk with his collar undone; below him 
sat a lady recorder, on his left was a chair for witnesses, on 
his right a desk for the counsel of the respondent and another 
chair for the plaintiff’s counsel. 

The other half of the room was furnished with a few rows 
of chairs for spectators. Paul and I appeared to be the only 
ones interested (unless you count the melancholy painter in 
white overalls who was busy painting the courtroom a sunny, 
apple green). 

Divorcing was in progress. Everyone who wasn’t dozing off 
seemed in a very jolly mood. I would be better qualified to 
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tdl you about the court procedure if I had been able to catch 
even a couple of consecutive sentences. But everyone spoke 
so fast that it was impossible to get more than the drift of 
what was going on. 

The first case I saw went like this: A skinny woman, 
specially dressed up in black, took the witness chair and in 
half a minute had interpolated practised “yesses” to some 
quick-fire questions concerning the length of time she had 
known the plaintiff. She was the landlady of the apartment 
house where the girl-plaintiff had been staying for the 
requisite six weeks to establish residence. The girl was ^pretty, 
neat, lovable, and it seemed transparently unlikely that any¬ 
one would knock her about, but from the torrent of questions 
sprayed at her by her lawyer one kept hearing, . . came 
home and beat you? ” . . true you were never happy? ” 

“. . . nervous wreck after ten days of marriage? ” 

The girl was having such a bewildering time trying to 
hear the question and get in her next “ Yes ” edgewise before 
the next question that she relapsed involuntarily into giggles. 
Her lawyer finished. Her husband’s counsel didn’t contest 
the case. 

The judge gabbled something which seemed to contain the 
words “ Your marriage is dissolved ”, and the girl, still trying 
not to giggle, joined her lawyer and was bustled out. She was 
half-way down the steps of the building before the judge had 
finished muttering through the formal statement which the 
law required him to read in conclusion. The witness for the 
next plaintiff, a young man with red hair, was already in the 
chair waiting for the judge to turn over the page and call out 
the number of the next case. 

If the girl conformed with the local custom she would go 
down to the main bridge and drop her wedding ring into the 
Truckee River. If she had any sense she would sell it towards 
the expenses of her Reno divorce. The divorce itself costs 
nearly j£ioo, the landlady gets a little over £i for witnessing 
the residence, and on top of that one has to live for six weeks 
in Reno. And the boredom of those six weeks for most 
people must be insupportable—unless you can afford to live 
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on a dude ranch or one of the guest-houses on the melancholy 
but lovely pine-fringed Lake Tahoe up in the mountains. 
Though even this would probably come out cheaper in the 
end than living in Reno where one might in desperation be 
magnetised towards the gambling end of town. Harold’s 
Club has great magnetic powers. It gets 5,000 gamblers a day. 
Oh rare for Reno! 

This afternoon Mary Louise and Paul drove me up into the 
mountains—to the old mining belt. 

One of the most exciting things about America is some¬ 
thing about which most Americans are self-conscious—the 
recentness of its most ancient historical anecdotes—and these 
old mining villages are an exciting example. 

I always feel that places like Rome or Knossos demand a 
well-tutored mind to grasp just how old they really are and 
a special historical imagination to bring them to life. 

But in cities like San Francisco and places like the old 
mining village of Virginia City one gets the impression that 
history has just arrrived or just left. 

To experience the full flavour of Virginia City one should 
have previously seen San Francisco. I drove there with Rachel 
Redgrave and a friend of hers in my hired car from Los 
Angeles along the lovely coast road. As a coast road it sur¬ 
passes in grandeur and beauty the road from Spezia to 
Genoa, the Comiche d'Or, or even the Costa Brava, north of 
Barcelona. Pretty, lush meadows roll gently down to meet 
the white sand of a shore untenanted for hundreds of miles. 
Occasionally on the road we passed through or near an old 
Spanish settlement like Carmel with its whitewashed Spanish 
mission house ringed by the new concrete American buildings 
and with a clutch or two of summer villas around Monterey. 
On this road we also passed precipitously below stretches of 
dramatic pink rocky slopes, great clefts in the mountains down 
which swept torrential streams warmly overhung with pines. 
Sometimes we passed between eucalyptus avenues smelling 
very strongly of eucalyptus. Sometimes the meadows were 
blue with harebells and dotted about with the perfectly tree¬ 
shaped holm-oak. We spent the night en route in the massive 
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Redwoods at a place called Big Suhr, in a dollar-a-night 
log cabin furnished with beds, a chair, and a roaring log 
“ stove (In some places the stalks of the redwood trees are 
so thick that the road passes through theml) We could see 
them through the cabin window as we lay in bed—their 
straight trunks, like Roman columns looming dramatically 
to the harvest moon. . . . But all this is beside the point. I 
wanted to tell you about San Francisco in order to tell you 
about Virginia City. . . . 

San Francisco has many steep hills—so dramatically steep 
that I can’t imagine why I had never heard about them. They 
are as remarkable and surprising as Lykabettus which stands 
so oddly in the middle of Athens, as the swallows in Rome, 
as the Banks in Madrid, as the river gorge in Luxembourg, 
as the Baptistry beside the tower in Pisa—all the things 
people forget to mention. At the top of one of these steep 
hills is a tall and famous hotel called the Mark Hopkins 
(after one of their oldest historical characters who built the 
Central Pacific railroad around 1850). There is a rich inter¬ 
national hotel-type foyer and an American-pattem girl 
standing by the lifts chanting: “ Express to top of the Mark 
—stand right back of the elevator, please! ” 

Up on the eleventh floor is a big round room like a light¬ 
house—entirely windows. It is furnished with a round bar in 
the middle and has tables ranged all round the transparent 
walls through which you have a fantastic giddy “God’s-eye- 
view ” of the city. 

You look down on the frighteningly steep streets that rush 
downwards to the docks. You can see the minute pedestrians 
below deciding the road is clear then retreating hurriedly to 
the nearest pavement in fright as a car tears up the hill and 
appears beside them, as if from over the edge of a precipice. 
You see that in some places the hills are so steep that the 
pedestrians walk down steps in the pavements. You see, below, 
the ancient cable cars, like trams with open sides—relics of 
the ancient history of San Francisco—grinding up the hills 
and braking hard down them. You look down beyond the 
modem whiteness of the city to the great wide San Francisco 
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Bay (almost like an inland lake, nearly surrounded by land) 
in which meet the Sacramento River and the Pacific Ocean. 
The Bay is spanned by the colossal eight-and-a-half mile Bay 
Bridge which ends in the City of Oakland where the railway 
station is, and by the delicate Golden Gate Bridge which, as 
the natives will tell you, is “ the longest and highest single 
suspension bridge in the world/' (It is a very contagious 
American habit this “ most ”, “ best ”, “ biggest ” attitude— 
this rather ambitious childish need for everything to be extra¬ 
ordinary—nothing is “ quite ” or “ almost ” or “ nearly ” or 
just ordinary and nice in itself or admirable for personal or 
sentimental reasons.) The Golden Gate Bridge ends in the 
reddish-coloured, dull hills of Marin County. Ferry boats ply 
busily across the Bay. 

You see below you the rowdy International Settlement and, 
where the steep Nob Hill ends and the city flattens out, the 
luxuriant Golden Gate Park, Chinatown and the busy water¬ 
front. 

But more than this you are looking down on a city whose 
whole history could be clearly remembered by any old San 
Franciscan grandmother. 

A hundred years ago next year, when San Francisco was a 
small town of 860 inhabitants, gold was accidentally dis¬ 
covered and within two years the population had risen to 
30,000—and was still rising. George Sessions Perry whose new 
book Cities of America I am enjoying at the moment, gives 
a good description of it then: 

0 The harbour was lined with abandoned ships whose crews 
had gone off to the goldfields. The mud streets were not 
passable or even jack-assable. Eggs brought up to $50 a dozen 
{£12 10s.) and a 15 ft. by 20 ft. canvas tent fetched a per- 
annum rental of $40,000 (^10,000). 

“ Some of those who struck it rich had all their teeth pulled 
out and gold ones put in. Down and outers were able to live 
on the gold dust they sifted from gambling-house sweepings. 
Murderers, whores, pimps and thieves flooded into town. The 
orgies of Pompeii were all present—with improvements. Girls 
could be rented or bought outright and the town was burned 
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six times, usually by thugs for the purpose of looting. To 
establish some vestige of order a vigilance committee was 
formed and its point of view generally was ‘ Let’s give him a 
fair trial and hang him 

Those were the roaring ’8os. 

In 1906 it suffered the earthquake. (Three years later you 
were born.) By 1920 (I was just born) it was rebuilt again and 
going through a stirring shipping boom which was closely 
followed by a tourist trade which still booms. That, of course, 
is over-simplifying the exciting experiences (of under, over 
and outerworld) the city has undergone in a remarkably 
short time, but it has got through its history very fast. 

And the Barbary Coast atmosphere still hangs around. 
Looking down from the “Top of the Mark” on the neat 
earthquake-proof buildings and the nicely disciplined citizens, 
it is oddly easy to reconstruct and imagine the city in the 
grip of the scenes George Perry describes. 

Here, a few hundred miles eastwards, lies Virginia City, 
in a fold in these listless Sierra Nevada mountains. 

Less than a hundred years ago it was a gold and silver rush 
city of 40,000 inhabitants. To-day it is a ghost town. The 
population of the town and in the wide vicinity is less than 
700. The roads to it are unrepaired and deserted. 

Not so long ago, in the same way that San Franciscans had 
decided that San Francisco was worth developing, by some 
common impulse its people decided against Virginia City, 
and petered out and away. And it wasn’t because the silver 
and gold ran out, for not far from Virginia City I saw a silveir 
mine still in operation (silver looks disappointingly like mud, 
and a mine like a dark complicated potting shed). It was just 
“ something ” that made them all decide to leave as suddenly 
as they had come. So to-day Virginia City isn’t a thriving 
San Francisco but a short dilapidated main street with one 
thin horse tied to a post. It is quite silent. There are no birds. 
The few people who do inhabit the place are away or asleep— 
or perhaps they are dead. 

The door of the saloon bar swings gently, adding to the 
very real impression that the last silver miner has just had a 
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farewell swig of liquor, plunked down a silver dollar, told the 
bartender to keep the change and ridden away. Looking 
through a gap in the main street (left by a horse whose owner 
took it with him), towards the mountain trail, you quite expect 
to see the pink cloud of dust he kicked up still hovering over 
it. 

And what have they left behind them of their old civilisa¬ 
tion, the people of Virginia City? Six hundred miles of under¬ 
ground workings—tunnels, shafts, drifts, inclines, winches— 
a broken pick beside a broken fly-wheel, a mangy dog (extra¬ 
ordinary survivor of two generations of mangy dogs that 
were better left behind), their second-best guns still for sale 
in the deserted general store, bullet holes in the clapboard 
walls of the old schoolhouse, and in the “Crystal Bar” the 
chandeliers, the nickel-in-the-slot honky-tonk and the stains 
in the bar. 

They took their houses with them if they were good houses 
and they left behind them their dead in the graveyard above 
the city. It is overgrown and the wooden palings are broken. 
Some of the inscriptions on the lolling headboards are still 
discernible: “ Erected to the memory of Dan Barnes, killed 
while trying to save my husband from the fly wheel.” There 
are many to remind one how tough and exportable were the 
British: “Here lies Humphrey R. Symons, native of Corn¬ 
wall, England.” 

Virginia City claims that San Francisco was built with its 
silver and gold, it claims that its money won the war between 
the States (that it was created a State, although its small 
number of inhabitants didn’t qualify it to be one, by a 
telegram from Washington in order to solicit its money 
subscriptions to finance the war). And it claims it built 
hundreds of miles of railroads. . .. 

What did they leave when they abandoned Virginia City 
such a short time ago? An unfinished letter folded to raise a 
wobbling table-leg: 

“ We struck it rich, Sis. We got a big house which has got 
six rooms in it. One room we just live in. It’s got chairs in it, 
and we don’t do nothing but sit in it. One we don’t do 
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nothing but cook in. It’8 got a big stove in it. Two rooms 
we just sleep in. They got beds, etc. And then we got the 
funniest room. It’s got a place to take a bath either standing 
up or sitting down. Then in a corner it’s got a place to wash 
your hands in a white bowl. We don’t do nothing but wash 
our hands in it . . .” 

And yet they left with the rest. 

Like the miners of the old days we descended to the plain 
at last and spent a night in Reno. We went from dub to club 
getting the flavour of the place. I wonder how many of the 
natives know that a revolutionary new form of juke-box has 
been installed in some of the tiny drinking clubs. You 
telephone a central exchange and a girl’s voice says “ Order 
please.” You tell her the record you want and she puts it on 
for you. Paul asked for “ Nica Agua ”. There was a pause and 
the voice said, “ Sorree—Nicca Aguar has taken a walk.” 
“Then how about ‘Falling in Love ’? ” 

“ How about it, honey? ” came the voice with brittle coy¬ 
ness, “ Crosby, ‘ The Voice ’, or Merman? ” 

‘“The Voice’.” 

“O.K.—coming up! ” And from a loudspeaker above the 
bar came the over-loud introduction to the song from Annie 
Get Your Gun. 

It would be unlikely that anyone living in the respectable 
quarter of Reno would know that the old cowboy proprietor 
of a club called the “Roaring Camp” had added to his 
unique collection of deafening honky-tonks one that was 
saved from the “ ’Frisco Fire ”. The “ Roaring Camp ” is an 
amazing dub. It is big and high like a barn. In the middle is 
a smoking camp fire with barbecues roasting on spits. There 
is a long “ Wild Western ” bar with a bullet-holed mirror 
behind it reflecting through the millions of bottles the walls 
opposite which are thickly hung with a unique collection of 
guns (these include the guns that assassinated two Presidents 
of the United States!) and honky-tonks. Customers go round 
putting nickels in these (the first form of juke box) and some¬ 
times there are a dozen all playing together, which creates 
an inferno of noise. Within their piano-like framework these 
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honky-tonks have drums, a barrel-organ quality piano, cymbals 
and whistles. The proprietor of this club, who has long white 
hair and is dressed like a cowboy, also has a fine collection 
of old stage coaches which are slung from the roof—the 
mirror over the bar reflecting their wheels, the spiders in 
possession of their covered-wagon hoods. 

But the respectable inhabitants of Reno might just admit 
to having heard that the benevolent owner of Harold’s Club, 
a religious man, had bought out the mortgage on the Y.M.C.A. 

Each club we went into they told us that business was bad. 
Some said “ Folks is anticipating a slump some said, “ They 
all got war-scare. The Russos ain’t doing us no good but 
most of them put it down to: “ Las Vegas—creeping up to 
steal our custom.” 

Perhaps in a few years Las Vegas will have stolen all the 
Reno custom, and the clubs and the lawyers and the boarding¬ 
house keepers will have deserted the town and moved further 
down the State, leaving Reno to become another ghost town 
like Virginia City. 

One so often in the United States gets the impression that 
the Americans haven’t yet properly settled into their country 
—that they are still padding round and round on the cushion 
—like a cat trying to discover the most comfortable position 
in which to relax. 
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LETTER FROM A. C. TO J. N. 


INTOURIST HOTEL, STALINGRAD april 14 

Well I got here. The aeroplane turned out to be a Dakota 
like any other Dakota except that the door was on the other 
side. The pilot was a reliable-looking young man. We took off 
first go and we navigated the 600 miles to Stalingrad without 
faltering. There was no cause for alarm at all. 

Moscow airport was wonderful. In many ways it was indis¬ 
tinguishable from the Metro. The buildings were modem and 
lavishly decorated with portraits of Soviet heroes and 
elaborate maps showing the great network of airlines in and 
around the U.S.S.R. The clientele consisted largely of wizened 
peasant women wrapped in padded garments and clutching 
sacks. Little groups and colonies of people were camped in 
different comers of the place waiting for their plane to be 
announced—some looked as though they might have been 
there for days. Each time a plane was announced over the 
loudspeaker, some group would rise in panic, pack its 
belongings, and stampede wildly for the door. People fought 
to get out to the aeroplane just as they would have fought to 
get into the Metro. Clearly very few passengers realised that 
a limited number of tickets had been sold to fit the limited 
number of seats—they felt instinctively that it was first-come- 
first-served. 

But the volume of traffic was impressive. Every five minutes 
a plane would be announced for Vladivostok or Tiflis or 
Tashkent or Samarkand. And the prices were cheap. My 
ticket to Stalingrad worked out at about £4. Here in Russia 
the air really is a proletarian mode of travel. 

We landed at Stalingrad on a bright, bare, greenish, slightly 
undulating plain which reminded me most strangely of the 
Libyan Desert. I don’t know what it was—probably the 
brightness of the Spring sunshine, the emptiness of the hori- 
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zons, the rhythm of the naked contours. And most familiar 
of all, when we started to bump along a mud-road into the 
city, was the sharp smell of the dust and the angular silhou¬ 
ettes of wrecked war-material. The dreary, battered grey 
paraphernalia of the German army was strewn about 
haphazard wherever you looked, slowly rusting and disinte¬ 
grating, good for nothing at all, not even worth anyone’s 
while to remove. 

Less familiar, however, was the fact that here and there 
sections of the wreckage were inhabited by human beings. 
You saw smoke coming from a careful architecture of mud 
and old JU 52s. Washing was hanging on a line outside an 
overturned half-track troop-carrier. Singing filtered from a 
pile of twisted lorries. Nearer in to the city we passed properly 
laid-out suburbs of amateurishly home-made houses con¬ 
structed of every imaginable type of refuse. One’s first instinct 
was to be a little shocked that men and women should be 
expected to live in such conditions. But when a city of half 
a million inhabitants is wiped out, what are you to do? You 
can’t rebuild it in a couple of months, and the people must 
have some protection from the winter cold. So they have 
been encouraged and when possible helped to build their own 
homes. And at least they had no trouble about building 
licences and restrictions. 

Stalingrad itself, of course, is flat—flat and dusty and 
uncouth with the unsightly entrails of houses sprawled aim¬ 
lessly about. It is a long thin city lined up along one bank of 
the Volga, which is an immensely wide grey river. On the 
other bank, they say, Asia begins. There is nothing to see but 
some stunted bushes and a shapeless wooden village and an 
endlessly dreary steppe. 

When we reached the main square we ran into something 
which is becoming very common in Russia, and possibly in 
America, too—non-stop municipal music. A system of loud¬ 
speakers was filling the square and the surrounding streets 
with rather hoarse jazz, interspersed with what I took to be 
official news items (it would be advertisements in America). 
The music here had an obvious narcotic effect. It did spread 
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a thin layer of apparent gaiety over the dusty, ruined town. 
It wasn’t music you listened to—it was simply a background 
which occupied pleasantly (it was undoubtedly designed to be 
pleasant), one of the senses, thus alleviating the distress of the 
other four. The inhabitants didn’t appear to notice it at all, 
but they would probably have missed it if it had been cut off. 

We—Tom Delmer and Giles Romilly (News of the World) 
and some Americans had come along too—put up at the 
Intourist Hotel, which was clean and newly decorated in the 
sort of rustic-classical style which used to be popular with 
the Russian country gentry. Many of their country houses 
look as though the village carpenter had been given a picture 
postcard of the Parthenon and told to design a residence in 
that style. Our room at the Stalingrad hotel was equipped, in 
addition to four beds, with two totally redundant mock- 
Corinthian columns pretending to support the ceiling. But it 
was quite comfortable. Immediately outside our window a 
numerous family was living in a roofless cellar beneath an 
intricate edifice of old machine-gun belts. 

When we had settled in, Tom and Giles and I set out to 
explore the city. It turned out that a certain number of 
buildings had not been totally flattened, and quite a number 
of these had been patched up. But there were also some com¬ 
pletely new structures. And as we roamed around among the 
ruins we could see, jutting up from the rubble, the whole 
sequence of Russian reconstruction priorities. 

The factories had obviously come first. The great tractor 
plant—at which four years ago the workers used to make a 
tank and then get inside it and drive it straight into battle and 
fight till they lost it and then come back for another one— 
rose huge and shapely to the north. A little nearer the “ Red 
October ” blast furnaces were belching smoke from their tidy 
new chimney stacks. To the south was a colossal new cement 
works. Before anything else the inhabitants had to have jobs. 
The reconstruction of Russia had to be begun. Work must be 
in progress. So the workshops and factories went up first. 

Then, right in the centre of the city, we found a spick and 
span, cream-painted, classical opera house. It stood by itself 
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on the high river bank looking fantastically out of place 
among the devastation. Not a stone’s-throw away a cheerful 
family was living in a hole roofed over with what appeared 
to be a vintage taxicab. Yes, they said, they would probably 
be going to the opera to-night. They displayed the amenities 
of their hole with inoffensive pride. It enjoyed a particularly 
desirable situation, they indicated, and the municipality had 
helped them with some odd planks and a grant of money. 
They had secured an old aeroplane fuselage somewhere in 
the country and were planning to throw out a new wing. 

We found that another theatre was being built and half a 
dozen cinemas were operating. But there were no new homes. 
The theory is, of course, that society is primarily a communal 
affair, and that public works must come before private works. 
Clearly you cannot rehouse half a million people overnight 
—someone is going to have to go on living in a hole for 
twenty years. But if you have opera houses and theatres and 
cinemas, everyone has the chance of a little gaiety and colour 
and excitement in life. So the Russian authorities, after 
providing jobs for one and all, next see to it that there are 
places of culture and amusement for all. Schools and hospitals 
necessarily have an even higher priority than places of amuse¬ 
ment, and Stalingrad seems full of them. But homes come 
last. 

As we were walking back to the hotel we were mistaken for 
part of Stalingrad’s communal culture. An old man, eyeing 
our London-cut suits, threw his cap in the air and cried, 
“Hurrah for the foreign musicians.” We bowed graciously 
and passed on. 

Later on the city architect showed us a vast series of 
rebuilding projects. Fifteen years from now, in theory, 
Stalingrad will look something like Ancient Rome. The key¬ 
note will be classical porticoes and colonnades, stupendous 
public buildings, splendid vistas and perspectives and avenues, 
and a higher proportion of green spaces than any existing 
city. Whether it will come off I can't tell. Stalingrad has the 
prestige-advantage of being named after Stalin and of having 
provided the most dramatic episode of the war, so it will 
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probably get special priorities. But even if it does, homes are 
still left till the last. When everything is completed the cubic 
yardage of living space per person will be very small by our 
ideas—just room enough for somewhere to eat, somewhere 
to sleep and somewhere to sit. Life, the architect explained, 
is meant to be lived communally, in public. Man has developed 
from skulking in his own cave, he is a social animal. And I 
think there is something in what he says. Even in the most 
unregimented countries people crowd voluntarily to football 
games, cinemas, dance-halls, ice-rinks, soda fountains, night 
clubs, pubs, and cafes. The vast majority of mankind clearly 
like to take their holidays on a beach where they scarcely 
have room to move. The age is one of increasing gregarious¬ 
ness, and the Russians are either directing the stream or else 
swimming with it—it doesn’t really matter which. The 
Americans, I imagine, believe they are the stream and are 
choosing their own route. Probably every stream believes it 
is choosing its own route. 

At dinner, at the hotel, we ran into another Russian 
musical custom. In a very small room a very large orchestra 
played continuously as loud as it could. I have met people 
who believe that this is an attempt to stamp out seditious talk 
by making all talk of any sort impossible. Others claim that 
the object is to force people to raise their voices so that the 
hidden microphones pick them up more easily—though I 
should have thought this system would have cancelled itself 
out. Personally I prefer to believe simply that the Russians 
like it that way. 

After dinner we went to the opera house and saw a music- 
hall show. I am afraid it was lamentably bad, but instructive. 
For instance, one curious convention is that if you have to 
come on to the stage merely for a couple of minutes of 
dialogue you must wear full evening dress, both men and 
women. 

There was a raddled old ballet troupe which brought home 
the fret that not all Russian ballet is marvellous. This one was 
bad enough to have been put on in Moscow as a parody. And 
there were a lot of funny sketches which had the audience in 
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roars but which I mostly didn’t understand. The only snatch 
of backchat I caught complete was, appropriately enough, 
this: 

Man: Do you know the difference between yourself 
and a London evening paper? 

Woman: No, What? 

Man: London evening papers only tell lies in the evening. 
Most of next day we devoted to factory inspection. The 
Russians let us in with no fuss at all, and the managers 
answered all our questions with every appearance of spon- 
taniety. Of course, they may have been carefully coached in 
advance, and they may have been filling us up with all sorts 
of lies. But if they were they had missed their vocations; they 
should have been barristers or politicians. And even so, I 
think their answers had value. For what they told us was 
what the Soviet Government wanted to happen and what it 
wanted to have thought about itself. And that, I am sure, is 
the important thing in this system. 

I don’t know if any of this is really interesting, but here is 
a batch of statistics translated into pounds at the rate we are 
getting. The lowest grade of factory workers get £7 10 s. a 
month. Those in the Stalingrad tractor plant were averaging 
£20 a month. Workers in the Red October steel foundry, 
where qualifications are higher and the work harder, average 
£30 a month. I saw a Stakhanovite at the tractor factory (a 
rather dreamy old man with a team of badly paid old women) 
who was pulling in nearly £60 a month—he claimed to be 
working on a time-saving plan of teamwork. At the Red 
October two men engaged in fiddling with lumps of red-hot 
steel and squeezing them into bars were earning £1,000 a year 
each. At the tractor factory the average engineer was getting 
rather over £40 a month and the manager £730 a year plus 
bonuses. The manager of the Red October got £2,500 a year. 

I don’t quite know how you translate those figures into 
actual goods and services received. One indication is that a 
worker getting £20 a month pays about 35 per cent of his 
wages for his official food rations. And the tractor factory 
manager was paying about £2 10s. a month for a four-roomed 
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flat (which is of course in itself a rare luxury). Rents, in &ct, 
are very low. The factories run canteens. Blocks of workers’ 
flats are being built. We got all this information given quite 
fluently from various sources and I see no reason why any of 
it should be false. Anyway I doubt if it is very important— 
I am more sure than ever that it is madness to gauge Commun¬ 
ism’s prospects on the basis of the standard of living of the 
Russian worker. 

We got ourselves hopelessly tangled in trying to sort out 
the administrative mechanism of the factories. The price of 
a tractor is fixed at _£i8o, but that is only a link in a chain of 
book-keeping. The iron belongs to the state when it is in the 
ground, and the wheat for which the tractor ploughs the 
land also belongs to the state. Each stage is simply a transac¬ 
tion between different departments of the same Government 
and the price is merely relative and nominal. The point is 
that any of these intermediate stages can make a technical 
profit, either by cutting down costs (which are also quoted in 
relative nominal figures) or by producing more than their 
target. Any profits so made go (according to the managers) 
to bonuses, sports and amenities. 

There is no “ closed shop ”—which is rather a surprise. No 
worker is forced to belong to a union. But if he does he gets 
extra privileges and advantages. And there is no perceptible 
advantage in not belonging, so most do. If a man wants to 
change his job, he must make his application in writing, 
giving the reasons. At the tractor factory they said he was 
almost never refused permission. At the Red October they said 
he simply gave notice and went. 

The outstanding aspect of these factories was the emphasis 
on incentives to work. Each time a workman arrives at the 
plant he nms the gauntlet of a barrage of propaganda. At the 
gates he is met by a forest of crimson notice-boards, blaring 
information at him. Much of it is mere slogans and quotations 
from Stalin and Lenin. But a good part is starkly and per¬ 
suasively statistical. If he pauses long enough to read, the 
workman can discover his factory’s target under the current 
five-year plan and a day-by-day account of how fer the factory 
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is achieving it. Another notice-board breaks down this total 
into the percentages of achievement of different departments, 
so that there is a certain appeal to pride in one’s own gang. 
There is a gallery of photographs of local Stakhanovites over 
a longer or shorter period—the best men in the works—with 
a tale of their earnings and their decorations. There are 
charts of the whole nation’s increasing production of various 
things—coal, iron, steel, oil, etc.—usually starting in 1913 and 
working impressively (who knows whether accurately?) up to 
the present day. A large part of this increase has, of course, 
been devoted to war, which explains to the worker why he 
has seen so little of it himself. 

Then there are all sorts of tempting details about the 
future, lists of things the country will be producing in 1950 
—a million bicycles, 200,000 samovars, a million and a half 
watches, so many sewing machines, so many billion yards of 
textiles, so many gramophones and so on: really tangible 
things worth working for. 

Then, when he gets inside the factory, the worker knows 
that by working really hard he can enormously increase his 
income. There is a fixed “ norm ” which he is supposed to 
achieve anyway, and when he exceeds that he gets very 
special rewards. It is perfectly true that he doesn’t keep the 
rewards long—he is obliged to spend them either in the real 
black market or in the state-run shops where prices of 
luxuries are dizzily high. He does spend them there because 
there is nothing much else he can do with his money. The 
state, in feet, can afford to be generous with its special rewards 
because it owns the shops and can quickly and painlessly 
reabsorb those rewards. But to the worker it seems on the 
face of it a worthwhile thing to double his week’s income, 
even if in the end, in terms of actual benefit, his extra reward 
only amounts to a couple of tins of sardines. 

It isn’t hard to do. The norms are extremely low. No 
British or American workman could conceivably exceed his 
norm by the amount Soviet workmen do, because in Britain 
and America- the standard required is pretty high. In Russia 
it is rising all the time—at the tractor works 45 per cent of 
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the workers were producing more than before the war, and 
every now and then some workmen’s committee or other, 
with rather improbable zeal, sends a petition to Stalin begging 
him to raise the norm. But the standard is still low, and to 
be a Stakhanovite is not difficult provided you think it worth 
while. 

Another incentive to work is the emphasis on piecework. 
In fact this is an essential ingredient of the Stakhanovite 
system, because only by means of it can you calculate each 
individual worker’s claim to special rewards. Piecework pay¬ 
ment is in vogue wherever humanly possible. Sometimes 
collective piecework—payment by teams—is unavoidable, and 
payment in state and collective farms has become exceedingly 
complicated (the Stalin charter for agricultural workers laid 
down the work-day as the only basis of payment, but this was 
found to have severe shortcomings). Engineers, technicians, 
managers and so on obviously cannot be paid by piecework, 
but they are encouraged by a system of prizes. On the whole, 
wherever possible each man is paid accurately according to 
the work he actually does. 

Thus every Soviet worker goes to work with a double 
stimulus. First, he knows that he is taking part in an enormous 
crusade of work, a national teamwork of which the ultimate 
tangible results are clearly known and are for his own benefit. 
And second he knows that by working harder he can secure 
himself immediate honour and wealth. The Communists try 
hard to make him conscious of a third stimulus—the know¬ 
ledge that he is theoretically working not to make profits for 
someone else but to make them for himself'. He cannot tell, 
of course, how efficient the managing machinery is and 
whether the factory is in fact being run on lines which do 
provide the workman with the fruit of his own labour. But 
at least in theory no one else is sitting back and getting the 
rewards for the work which he, the worker, is doing. 

In fact, the whole incentive apparatus amounts to a ration¬ 
alisation for the worker of his own self-interest. It is more 
profitable for him—both immediately and ultimately—to 
work harder for the Community. 
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I enjoyed seeing the Red October at work. I had never 
visited a steel foundry before. It seemed a place of violence 
and danger and noise, pictorially very lovely with the rosily- 
glowing lumps of red-hot metal being shunted about in the 
huge dark building. The workmen were casual through 
familiarity, and rather contemptuous of people who thought 
that this was something worth coming to see. The rhythm of 
work looked slow, and the Americans with us said the whole 
outfit seemed somewhat ramshackle by American standards. 
But there can be no doubt that fine steel is turned out here, 
and their tanks during the war were very good indeed. 

Sometime during the day a local military dignitary arrived 
at the hotel and gave us a short lecture on the heroic defence 
and victory of Stalingrad. 

The Russians try very hard to keep the great moments 
alive, and they do still seem to be under the spell of their 
war achievements. They took us round and showed us ruin 
after ruin labelled with little plaques saying “on this spot 
such and such a tank hero sacrificed his life”, but we, per¬ 
versely, clamoured all the time to see the cellar where General 
Paulus, the German Commander, had finally surrendered. 
They showed it to us in the end, casually and reluctantly, 
after some discussion as to whether it was in fact the right 
place. What they showed us was a whitewashed basement 
room fitted out with new cheap deal furniture. The manager 
of some department store had his office in it. There were 
the usual marble inkstands and the usual photos of Lenin 
and Stalin on the wall. It all meant nothing at all. There was 
no faint reference to anything to do with Paulus. We couldn’t 
feel moved by the Russian tank heroes’ memorial tablets; 
what we were interested in was the dramatic, human, final 
scene which we knew about, and we wanted to see Paulus’ 
headquarters just as it was when he surrendered. The Russians 
had no interest at all in the enemy, they wiped away his 
traces at the first opportunity, but they sought to immortalise 
their own heroes by every means. The two views of historical 
perspective touched at no point, and I am not sure if there 
was a right and a wrong to it. But the Russians were surprised 
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and a little shocked that we were more interested in the 
Germans than in the exploits of our Allies. 

In the evening we went to a concert arranged by workers of 
the Red October plant. The modern, sophisticated sketches 
and songs were really terrible. But the whole place— 
performers and audience—came alive with a jerk when 
traditional Russian songs and dances began. Without knowing 
anything about the etiquette and technique of it you could 
tell by the rhythm and sureness that they were doing it right. 
The costumes, movements, and music were the perfected 
expression of something which had been worked out by the 
same people over a period of centuries. At the same time it was 
obviously the expression of peasants, not of factory workers, 
and it was hard to gauge the feelings of those who did it and 
those who enjoyed it. They were not doing it as a conscious 
revival of folklore or as a nostalgic recollection of a rural 
past. They had therefore not yet even reached the period when 
these songs and dances are regarded as being too ridiculously 
rustic and old-fashioned to be done at all. Perhaps they had 
been taught by their parents, who had themselves imbibed the 
music naturally as an essential ingredient of their village life. 
The factory workers enjoyed seeing and doing the dances and 
singing and hearing the songs: but equally they appeared to 
enjoy the travestied versions of second-rate German jazz 
which came in the same programme. I suppose these were a 
transitional breed, half-way to the industrial proletariat which 
produces neither costumes nor music nor dances nor songs 
nor customs nor architecture of its own. Sad—but that is the 
way the world’s going. 



LETTER FROM J. N. TO A. C. 


NIGHT TRAIN, 

Salt Lake City (Utah) to Denver (Colorado) 

APRIL 18 

I leave Salt Lake City, my luggage fatter by two exquisite 
patchwork quilts made by the Mormon women, and two 
neatly bound blue books on Mormonism—a present from (and 
signed by) the present head of the Mormon Church, President 
Smith. 

It is very long past midnight and the unblinded window of 
my sleeping berth is illuminating a merging series of square 
patches of the dreary country through which we are rumbling 
rhythmically. We are scheduled to arrive in Denver, Colorado, 
very early to-morrow morning (though I doubt we will, as I 
haven’t yet ridden on a punctual train, even on a main line, 
in the States). But I must get some sleep—in case. I don’t 
know when I’ll have a chance to write to you again—my 
American junket gathers speed as I continue the long voyage 
home across the continent—and I want to tell you about Salt 
Lake City so I enclose a copy of the piece I have just written 
for the paper and which I will file to-morrow from Denver. 

Sorry I have to keep doing this—it’s not a very loving- 
seeming, painstaking way of telling you what I am doing, but 
it saves so much expensive time. This junket is so much less 
easy than it must seem. Posting around all day seeing people, 
waiting my turn in travel bureaux, sending telegrams book¬ 
ing rooms for the next place but two, keeping to a tight 
schedule so that I can see as much as possible in the shortest 
allowable time, and operating in a sort of ground mist because 
I never know what to expect in each place in the way of 
working and living conditions so have to plan blind: working 
in long-distance buses, trains and aeroplanes—making notes, 
reading the endless books and documents people press on me, 
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writing literally hundreds of thank-you letters, writing my 
articles and letters home to friends and family in case they 
think I am dead, writing these letters to you: working till 
way past midnight in hotel bedrooms with my underclothes 
and blouses soaking in washbasins (because there’s never 
enough time to send them to the laundry) ... I feel exceed¬ 
ingly Stakhanovite-ish . . . 

If this wasn’t America, which is peopled with those kind 
and helpful Americans, I doubt if I could keep up this pace. 

Anyway, darling—my article will give you the rough 
idea.. . . 

The Mormons are a good example of two big things 
common to all the cities on the Continent of America— 
the tradition of work and the groping need for a religion. I 
think they do not even want to subscribe to a world religion— 
Catholicism, for example (though that fulfils the need better 
than nothing)—they would prefer to have their own—a special 
American religion. Every little town has several churches— 
attempts at providing a religion typical of and for America— 
the “ Seventh Day Adventists ”, “ The Church of the Latter 
Day Saints ”—Christian Science is the most successful 
American religion. I am surprised, you know, that Mormon- 
ism hasn’t been universally adopted by the Americans —1 
should have thought it would fulfil every need. The trouble 
was, of course, that it foolishly became mixed up with this 
plural marriage business which discouraged the “ Puritan ” in 
the American people. It was a side issue and nothing to do 
with the religion itself, as I explain in my piece. (Rather as 
Dachau and Belsen were side issues and nothing to do with 
National Socialism?) But what exactly is Mormonism? I am 
coming to that.... If you read my article now.... 

“This is the place,” declared Brigham Young. He was 
standing " on an eminence of the Rocky Mountains ” with 
his worn-out, travel-battered band of Mormons looking 
down on the unutterably dreary valley beside a vast, dead 
salt lake where nothing grew and no birds sang. 

“This is the place,” announced the pretty air hostess 
one hundred years later, opening the aircraft door and 
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releasing us on to the tarmac of the splendid Salt Lake 
City airport. 

“Ahl There you are! ” cried Brigham Young’s grand¬ 
daughter, triumphantly fluttering up to me in the booking 
hall, the fine plumes nodding on her smart hat. 

“ This is the place ” was printed on a number plate of 
her new American car. Brother Thomas, the chauffeur, 
said: “ Sure, all cars registered here in Salt Lake have that 
written on ’em.” 

“ This is the place” and “the most beautifully situated 
city in the world! ” are the confident slogans of Salt Lake 
City. 

It depends upon what you consider a beautiful situation 
for a city. If you think it should be cupped in the lifeless 
fastnesses of the Rockies, remote as a desert oasis, barren 
as a gravel pit, lonely as a Tibetan monastery, then you 
will agree that Salt Lake City is beautifully situated. To 
me it seemed a lusty Middle Western city built on the 
wrong side of the moon. 

But from Brigham Young’s point of view, of course, 
this was the place. The valley was so discouraging, the 
road to it so painfully difficult, that it was unlikely that 
their persecutors would follow the Mormons there. 

“I know what you want to ask,” announced Brigham 
Young’s granddaughter. “ Do we Mormons still practise 
plural marriage? ” 

“ I had suspected the question might crop up,” I said. 

“ My, the world tries to make fools of us,” she declared 
gaily. “Of course we don’t. We keep to the laws of the 
United States and since 1882 every Mormon has had the 
prescribed number of wives—one. My grandfather had, 
himself, twenty wives and fifty-six children. Now, of course, 
our church excommunicates a man who has more than 
one wife. It’s a funny thing ...” she chattered on, "... it’s 
a funny thing—everyone in the world seems to be fascin¬ 
ated by the polygamy side of Mormonism and very few 
have ever even heard of ‘The Book of Mormon ’I ” 

Since that is probably true, I’ll explain briefly: 
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Joseph Smith, the founder of Mormonism, was born in 
Sharon, Vermont, in 1805 of very religious parents. When 
he was a young man he announced that he was having 
visions—first of God, who introduced him to Jesus Christ, 
and then of a “ messenger of God ” called Moroni. 

After a series of visionary conversations and instructions 
he claimed that Moroni showed him the burial ground of 
some gold plates on which was inscribed in strange hiero¬ 
glyphics the “ Book of Mormon ”. “ With divine help ” he 
translated the plates (dictating to a secretary, Oliver 
Cowdrey, from behind a thick curtain) and then gave them 
back to Moroni who spirited them away. 

The “ Book of Mormon ” dealt with Christ's alleged 
visit to America after His resurrection and His life among 
the American Indians which corresponded to His previous 
life among the Jews in Palestine. 

The “ Book of Mormon ” was published, and Joseph 
Smith established the “ Church of the Latter Day Saints ”. 
The “ Christ among the Americans ” idea was appealing 
and within a year he had made hundreds of converts. 

Each convert was charged with becoming a missionary, 
and the followers multiplied. At one moment the Mormons 
claimed 40,000 followers in Great Britain alone. 

Then Joseph Smith gathered the Mormons together into 
self-supporting communities in which idleness was not 
tolerated, each spare moment was devoted to the service of 
the Church and they lived by the “ Word of Wisdom ”, a 
code which, among other things, forbade "hot drinks, 
including tea, and coffee, alcoholic stimulants, tobacco, and 
the excessive eating of flesh.” This was designed to make 
the body a fit place for the soul to live in. 

So hard did the Mormons work and so wealthy did they 
become as a result that soon they were able to sway local 
and State politics, which made them exceedingly unpopu¬ 
lar among non-Mormons. 

When Joseph Smith announced that he had been divinely 
commanded to practise plural marriage (some say because 
he was over-sexed, others that the religion appealed more 
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to women than to men and in these self-supporting com¬ 
munities the over-abundance of women had somehow to be 
dealt with) and requested his followers to do the same, the 
anti-Mormons used this as a splendid excuse for a campaign 
of persecution. 

When Lincoln was asked what he proposed doing about 
the Mormons, he replied, “I propose doing nothing. The 
Mormons are like green hemlock on a frontier farm—it is 
too heavy to move, too knotty to split, too wet to bum, but 
it can be ploughed around.” (One could use the same simile 
with present-day Communism, couldn’t one?) 

Nevertheless, the anti-Mormons succeeded in murdering 
Joseph Smith in the gaol of Carthage (Illinois), and the 
Mormons, under the leadership of Brigham Young, fled to 
Utah where most of them live to-day. 

There are 1,000,000 Mormons in the world. Forty per 
cent of the citizens of Salt Lake City are Mormons. Like 
Rome, Jerusalem and Mecca, it is a Holy City. And seeing 
it rise, vigorous from the desert, well-planned with wide 
roads, modern buildings dominated by the colossal grey 
granite six-spired Mormon Temple (which took forty years 
to build) one is quite lost in admiration for Brother 
Brigham and the Mormons who built it, made flowers and 
trees grow in the gardens and brought sustenance and 
riches out of that unlikely soil. 

Their trials and tribulations in the early days were many 
and the Mormons claim at least one good miracle. A plague 
of locusts descended on their first crops without which they 
could not hope to survive. The Mormons dropped on their 
knees and prayed, and miraculously from the direction of 
the Salt Lake came a great flight of seagulls which swooped 
on the locusts, devoured them and saved the crop. To 
commemorate this there is a fine bronze monument to a sea¬ 
gull beside the Mormon Temple. 

"Don't you think my grandfather was a wonderful 
man?” asked his granddaughter. “We’re busy with the 
Centennial celebrations. Now, I just wish you could be 
here for the Centennial celebrations. Thousands and thous- 
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ands of visitors are expected—they are arriving already. We 
just don’t know where we’re going to put them all.. 

“You noticed my whiskers? ” put in Brother Thomas. 
“ We all gotta grow beards—and see who’s got the best by 
June 30 . . . part of the celebrations.” 

I visited the Capitol (as usual, a nice copy of the one in 
Washington). All descendants of the pioneer Mormons 
are allowed to put the old family heirlooms in safe keeping 
in the Capitol. The result is that the spacious marble lobby 
look like an early Victorian left-luggage office—a sanctuary 
for great piles of crinolines, and spinning wheels and boots 
and carpet-bags, and the odd stage coach I 

I talked to burly, businesslike. Mormon Governor Maw 
of Utah about material matters (he claimed that there was 
enough surface coal in Utah to supply the world for 200 
years!—What unlikely claims some business men make!) 
He wants to encourage immigrants to Utah to start 
“ family factories ” in the “ family ” tr adition of the 
Mormons. This project isn’t going as well as it should, 
because for some reason the taxes in Utah are very high 
indeed. The happy days when Salt Lake City was a stopping 
off place for people crossing the continent to attend the 
Gold Rush of California and Nevada and the Mormons 
were able to bleed them to swell their capital are, alas, long 
past. Utah now makes its money out of salt, copper, steel, 
iron, coal, sugar beet, etc. 

I visited the marble-walled, thickly carpeted administra¬ 
tive buildings and I talked with billy-goat bearded George 
Albert Smith (a descendant of the original Prophet Smith 
and present President of the Church) about spiritual 
matters. 

He wandered, gentle and flustered, about his study which 
was furnished in the manner of the rooms of an Oxford 
Don who employs, by chance, a good and tidy char—the 
only sign of local colour being a tall glass-fronted cupboard 
in which were displayed various small Mormon trophies, 
including a glistening replica of a pioneer stage coach 
carved from crystallised salt from the great Salt Lake. He 
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gave me several bound, personally autographed copies of 
Mormon literature, asked me to look up a Brother and 
former President in Paris, and declared his nerves were un¬ 
likely to stand the strain of the Centennial celebrations. 

The Mormon tradition of work and mutual aid con¬ 
tinues relentlessly. Mormons pay a percent of their income 
each year into the State. The people of the “Bee Hive 
State ” (the Bee Hive is the symbol of Utah and is carved 
into walls, embroidered into carpets and stamped on the 
bottom of things) are almost fanatic in their industry. 

I was shown all the sights, including the house where 
Brigham Young lived with his wives, which was like an 
English country almshouse, with a separate door for each 
• wife. 

We dined in the smart Mormon-owned Hotel Utah with 
“Aunt Mabel”. 

Mabel Young Sandborn, Brigham Young’s fifty-fourth 
child, is eighty-four, works five hours a day in church 
offices, is an ardent movie-fan, and is planning a trip round 
the world. She attributes her enormous energy to the 
“ Word of Wisdom ”. (Since this is still reverently practised 
by Mormons, Coca-Cola have set up a factory in Salt Lake 
City in which is produced a special brand of Coca-Cola 
without stimulants 1) 

Aunt Mabel, excusing her father’s polygamy (her thin, 
intelligent voice quavered above the din of the inevitable 
jazz band) quoted someone as saying “ The man with five 
wives behaves himself with exemplary propriety. It is the 
man with only one wife who spends all his spare hours 
looking for the four he has not! ” 

“ Isn’t Sister Aunt Mabel cute? ” cried her niece 
delightedly. 
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LETTER FROM A. C. T O J. N. 


MOSKVA HOTEL, MOSCOW April 19 

The horrible warnings about Russian planes nearly came 
true on the way back from Stalingrad—at least I thought they 
were going to. I was convinced at one moment that my life 
was about to end in the River Don. The pilots decided to 
hedge-hop the whole six hundred miles to Moscow. At first 
they said they were doing it so that we could see the battle¬ 
fields. Then they said that anyway this was the only way they 
got any fun out of driving an aeroplane. Then, when they saw 
it was scaring the passengers, they just did it to scare the 
passengers. They followed the contours of the land closely, 
about fifteen feet up, rising slightly now and again to avoid 
a cow or a church. Following the contours of the River Doll 
looked as though it involved going head on into a cliff the 
other side, but somehow we missed it. 

The countryside was an immense greenish emptiness, with 
nothing at all to charm or interest the eye. Every fifty miles 
or so we flew over a village—a straggling double row of untidy 
little cottages and usually an elaborate, highly-coloured 
church-building—like some masterpiece of monumental 
confectionery. Occasionally an aimless white dust road would 
squirm away across the landscape. Otherwise only this dull 
sense of flat remoteness. 

I don’t think I could ever like Russia, as a country. Dis¬ 
tilled into terms of a White Russian restaurant in Paris it 
can easily seem romantic and emotional—the nostalgic 
songs, the vodka, the rich food with its invariable ingredient 
of sour cream, the gay peasant costumes, the painted furniture, 
the frenzied dancing, die thick intense flow of sentiment and 
soul. But here in Russia all that is so diluted with time and 
space and shortages that you can scarcely find it at all. Perhaps 
there never really was much. Now it is spread too thin to be 
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considered characteristic of Russia. This is a grey, bedraggled, 
down-to-earth country which is saving its folklore by collecting 
it into museums. It may still have its capacity for the flow of 
soul, but otherwise it is starting again almost at rock-bottom 
as a nation. It will have to manufacture a new folklore as it 
goes along—as, I suppose, America has done. Its past is of 
little use to it. The mode of life of its aristocrats now seems 
detestable and unattainable, and the mode of life of its pre- 
Revolution peasants and workers is something to grow away 
from, not something to preserve. Cabbage soup and black 
bread is the national dish, boiler suits and greasy quilted 
jackets are the national costume, a shuffling foxtrot seems to 
be the national’dance, an overcrowded crumbling tenement 
or cottage is the national architecture. Those form the 
starting point from which the new Russia must develop, and 
she has not yet got far. So perhaps I am wrong to say I 
couldn’t like Russia. The old Russia isn’t there to be liked 
any more, and the new hasn’t yet arrived. It isn’t fair to 
judge on the present situation, for this is nothing—simply the 
raw material out of which a nation is going to be made. It 
is possible that something I like very much will emerge, 
though I doubt it. And even if it does, there will still remain 
this bestial climate, these unending dreary plains, and a 
certain mixture of savagery and extreme loving kindness in 
the Russian character which I personally find it hard to live 
with. 

Back in Moscow everything was the same. The Foreign 
Ministers were still wandering round in circles to give them¬ 
selves the impression they were getting somewhere. The menu 
in the Moskva restaurant was unchanged except that break¬ 
fast had become lunch. There had only been a slight re¬ 
shuffling of the waiters. A discreet amorous redistribution 
had taken place in the French delegation. There is a rumour 
that the British, ignoring the fact that the Baltic is frozen, 
have ordered a ship to come to Leningrad to take the Delega¬ 
tion home. 

The only novelty is the arrival of what the more enthusi¬ 
astic Russians describe as Spring. Certainly the air is warmer, 
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and now and then a pale gleam of sunshine really does win 
its way through and filter timidly into the streets. Some of 
the girls have begun wearing white berets (which might 
almost be classed as national costume for the summer). 
Throaty loudspeakers have started spraying the squares with 
jazz. On the pavements people are selling tiny green 
cucumbers, which the Russians passionately adore and which 
they regard as the symbol of springtime. 

Last night I took Giles Romilly to see Tchekhov’s Three 
Sisters. I had read it through beforehand so that I could 
know what was being said, and I enjoyed it very much. It was 
done exactly as Tchekhov had prescribed half a century ago, 
down to the last hatpin and the last gesture. And once again 
I failed utterly to make any guess at what the audience was 
thinking. They were watching the neurotic psychological 
interplay of a refined provincial household before the 
Revolution—richly furnished interiors, handsomely gowned 
women, maid-servants, and a thousand references to things 
that no longer have any part in Russian life. How could the 
audience be moved, in the way Tchekhov meant them to be 
moved, by something that must have appeared completely 
unreal to them? The fact remains that they were spellbound. 
But I can’t see how or why. 

It is sometimes pretty hard to follow the logic of the 
Communist Leaders’ efforts to mould public opinion. One 
would think, on the face of it, that a diet of Romeo and Juliet, 
Cinderella, Robinson Crusoe, The School for Scandal, The 
Three Sisters, and so forth, would be considered indigestible 
for a public that was being made socialist-minded. But the 
Russians seem to like their theatricals sprinkled with kings 
and princesses and fairies and priests and things they don’t 
believe in, and the authorities generously permit it. As far as 
freedom of thought is concerned, the demarcation line is 
drawn a little lower in Russia than most people imagine. 

The whole of human society, I suppose one might say, is a 
matter of where to draw the line delimiting human freedom. 
The anarchists want no line at all. The totalitarians want it 
very high. The liberals want it as low as is compatible with 
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certain desirable social results. And all the political troubles 
of the world come from squabbles about where exactly to 
put it. 

The line has been rising steadily for a century. A hundred 
years ago British manufacturers had freedom to force children 
to work impossible hours in mines, and society saw that this 
was too much freedom and stopped it. Gradually as modem 
states became bigger and more elaborate and social consciences 
developed, the line got higher and higher. The war years 
necessarily lifted it sharply—you have to become totalitarian 
to fight a war. Now in much of the world the line is engulfing 
some of the ultimate and most cherished freedoms—speech, 
thought, Press, assembly and so on. 

The Russian constitution in theory allows all these free¬ 
doms, but then cancels them again in Article 131, which is 
about people who make attacks on Socialist public property 
being regarded as enemies of the people. The freedoms, in 
fact, are complete freedoms within a certain framework of 
prohibitions. One is not free to criticise the living philosophy 
of the Communist party, one is not free to advocate a return 
to Capitalism, one is not free to propagate independent think¬ 
ing about new forms of society, and new forms of social 
organisation and activity. In fact one is not free to preach 
heresy. 

It seems to me more than ever like the limitation of 
freedom imposed by the Catholic Church in its medieval 
heyday. One could not then blaspheme with impunity, one 
could not publicly question the Church’s doctrines, one could 
not even claim the right to do so by renouncing one’s mem¬ 
bership of the Church. If one did, one was a heretic and 
liable to suppression and burning. The Church even censored 
books. Its line of freedom-delimitation was drawn very high. 
It considered that it was in possession of the only true version 
of things, and it could not conceivably countenance opposi¬ 
tion and error. 

It is hard to discover exactly where the Communists do 
draw the line in freedom of thought—probably it must vary 
with different countries and different situations. I tried, with- 
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out much success, to discover to-day when a bunch of us were 
invited along to Moscow University. 

The university is right in the middle of the city, one of 
the few graceful old buildings left. It was bombed during the 
war, but its classical fagade has been restored so that no one 
would notice. The rector and his staff—they had the normal, 
untidy, dusty professorial appearance—received us in a large 
bare study and we sat around on worn horsehair sofas and 
wooden chairs that were hastily scooped in from other parts 
of the building. 

The usual cross-purpose shouting match developed. The 
rector wanted to tell us how many students there were, what 
scholarships they were offered, how the courses were organised, 
and what special privileges were given to war-heroes. Half 
the American correspondents were trying to get down the 
rector’s exact name, address, age, salary and love-life, and the 
other half wanted to know if he thought the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment corrupt or merely stupid. However, it did emerge that 
every student is obliged to take Communism as one of his 
subjects (like you are—or were in my day—forced to take 
scripture at Oxford). And I finally succeeded in asking the 
rector what would happen to a student who decided, as a 
result of his studies, that Marxism was wrong and said so in 
his examination paper. The rector said that nothing would 
happen, the student’s career would not be affected at all. 
Frankly, I don’t think I believe him. I think he gave the wrong 
answer. Under Communism, something ought to happen to 
a person who really studies the subject and decides that 
Marxism is wrong. He is liable to be a very dangerous “ enemy 
of the people ”. 

When we talked, as best we could, to the students afterwards, 
it was plain that the idea of deciding that Marxism is wrong 
had rarely if ever occurred to any of them. With Com¬ 
munism as an unchallengeable, bedrock foundation in their 
minds they most of them had the sensation of freedom of 
thought. And a good deal of latitude was allowed them. 
There was a room full of all sorts of magazines from all over 
the world, and the library contained all the books of the 
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type of Kravchenko's I Chose Freedom. There was no 
attempt that I could see to hide from these students what the 
rest of the world was thinking. 

I wonder what it would be like to be a student at Moscow 
University. Rather inspiring in some ways, I imagine. You 
wouldn’t notice or care about the squalor of life so much— 
you would have been brought up to it. The important thing 
would be this sense of a great future—the feeling that the 
society you live in is not an old one which needs propping up, 
but a new one on the point of being constructed and developed. 
Perhaps the majority of people in Russia no longer do feel 
that, but intellectual youth is naturally ardent and enthusiastic 
and eager to believe. And after all, it is a great experiment in 
its conception, this attempt to turn a vast feudal nation into 
an educated, productive, classless society with no prejudices 
of race or colour, and no exploitation of man by man. 

But I wonder what happens in those deep, earnest, all-night 
discussions where the adolescent mind tries to dig down to 
the roots of reality. Do they dabble in God, freedom and 
immortality? Or has an effective substitute been found? Are 
they perhaps delighted by academic wrangles or abtruse side- 
issues—as the controversy between nominalism and realism 
held the University of Paris spellbound in Abelard’s day? Or 
do their thoughts dwell naturally on material problems of 
statistics and hydraulics and crop-yields? 

The point really is—are they conscious of a prohibition to 
discuss and doubt certain fundamental things, and does it 
worry them? What is freedom really worth? Mankind has 
always been in a muddle about it. The most enlightened 
civilisations, including the Hellenic, have been based on 
slavery. The prosecution and conviction of Socrates con¬ 
stituted a very serious interference with freedom of speech 
and thought. The Christian Middle Ages, of course, made 
matters much worse. Then came a series of events like the 
Magna Carta, Habeas Corpus, the Reformation, the abolition 
of slavery, various wars of independence, and mankind 
seemed to be progressing towards freedom, gradually winning 
one liberty after another. Now the tide appears to be turning. 
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As never before in history the world is ringing with complaints 
that freedom is being lost. Manifestly in every country, 
including America, the average citizen is being more and 
more hampered in his private affairs. Some countries, like 
Britain and France, are in danger of absorbing their entire 
populations into an unproductive civil service devoted to 
enforcing rules on one another. The citizens cannot like the 
rules, but they submit out of a vague, probably unconscious, 
feeling that those who know consider the rules necessary, and 
that, in any case, if the society is to hold together rules must 
be obeyed. And then, before he is aware of it, the citizen 
begins obeying bad rules. We blame the individual Germans 
for having obeyed Hitler’s bad laws, but there are probably a 
good many regulations in England now which an honest, 
fearless person, conscious of the rights of man, ought to refuse 
to obey. For instance, it is clearly monstrous to forbid a man 
to give a present of money to a foreigner in England, and to 
prevent the Englishman from receiving a present of money 
from a foreigner abroad. There is no sense in it, anyway—no 
money leaves either country and no money is prevented from 
being brought into either country. And since the transaction 
can do no conceivable harm to either society, it is an indefen¬ 
sible thing to interfere with a man’s right to give and receive 
presents. The individual of real integrity who believes firmly 
in his principles should not obey. You can only deny him his 
duty to disobey if you hold that rebellion is always, in any 
circumstances, wrong. And no one can possibly hold that. 

But the unhappy moral of all this is that the citizen on the 
whole will not disobey. He will accept restrictions and rules 
and regulations to an almost intolerable extent. You can 
blame him for being sheep-like or praise him for his sense of 
discipline, but the result will be the same. Mankind on the 
whole is unvocal and unorganised and defenceless. He is easy 
to keep in order. The way the proud Spanish people obey 
Franco and the way the occupied populations of Europe 
obeyed the Germans (the enormous majority of them did) 
prove this. Man is on the whole not strongly political, and I 
believe that as long as he is allowed to attend to his own 
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private life he will not desperately resent any lack of political 
freedom or the fact that his Press is not free. What he will in 
the end resent much more is hampering restrictions on his 
private life if they appear to be unnecessary. 

Nazi Germany was an example of that. The vast majority 
of the population could choose the homes they wanted, buy 
the food they wanted, marry whom they wanted, choose what 
career they wanted, go where they liked on their free days, and 
so on. That was enough for them, and they were never in any 
danger from the Gestapo. They didn’t dabble in politics, their 
newspapers appeared to tell them the main things that were 
happening, life continued to run pretty smoothly, so presum¬ 
ably there was no inefficiency or corruption on a really colossal 
scale, and there was an impression that the Government was 
working pretty hard for the country. And so they obeyed the 
laws and accepted Hitler’s decrees, and to most of them it 
never occurred to work the whole thing out from the basic 
principles of human liberty and decide that they must make 
a personal revolt. The habit of obeying laws without criticis¬ 
ing them is a very strong one. It can and does lead whole 
nations into inextricable messes. 

The Russian approach is, of course, entirely different. 
Communism does not admit that man has any natural rights 
at all. He is simply an anarchical savage in the first place. As 
such, he could not possibly have such things as rights. God 
gave him none, because there is no God. And nature is a 
blind force, a sort of rhythm, incapable of dealing out rights. 
But when man joins other men in society he abandons some 
of his unbridled liberty for the sake of the society, and thus 
he acquires duties. And these duties are duties in the active, 
but may be called rights in the passive. That is to say, if 
someone has a duty towards you, you have a social right in 
relation to that duty. But the duties come first. Society 
confers a right in return for recognition and fulfilment of 
the duty. Thus the Soviet Constitution announces that every 
citizen has a “ right and a duty ” to work. The two things 
become one. 

But since society confers the only rights there are, it follows 
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that in a properly organised (i.e. Communist) society, which 
is not being abused or exploited for selfish ends, no man has 
a right to disobey the state. I suppose the Communists might 
admit the right to withdraw completely to some place com¬ 
pletely outside the boundaries of society. But no society can 
tolerate outlaws in its midst. So if you are in its midst you 
must obey. You have no natural original individual rights of 
your own which society is bound to observe. It alone has the 
right to demand anything of you. But in theoretical practice, 
of course, society will be so organised as to fulfil to the 
maximum extent the wants of all its members. For the sake 
of the benefits which society confers, men have surrendered 
their position as sovereign individuals and become fractions 
of a community. Only on that basis, the Communists say, 
can society function properly. And to achieve this end the 
delimitation line of human freedom must be drawn rather 
high, especially in the early formative stages. 

Whether it need be drawn so high as to include ruthless 
purges, phoney trials, vast concentration camps, forced labour 
gangs in Siberia, and all the other coercive measures, I don’t 
know. I should have thought not, but nearly all totalitarian 
governments have found it necessary. It may just be another 
example of Russian miscalculation and inefficiency. It may 
be another reflection of the Russian feeling that life is neces¬ 
sarily cheap because there is so much of it available in the 
country, and that one can therefore afford to be thorough. 

If it is something else, then my mind can’t grasp it. Do 
you remember how we walked through the camp at Belsen, 
groping for some ingredient of human mentality which could 
explain it all? It couldn’t conceivably have happened for the 
sake of amusing a handful of low-placed S.S. men. It couldn’t 
have amused anybody. It was a slow smelly dreary business 
which the most perverted tastes could not have enjoyed. I 
can dimly see the pleasures of torture. But not of slow 
misery. It couldn’t have achieved any end. They wanted no 
information from these people. In the end the only explanation 
which the mind could accept was that the commander of the 
camp kept getting more and more inmates and no more food. 



his complaints to Berlin were unanswered, he hadn’t the guts 
to kill his miserable charges, so he simply divided what he 
had equally and none of it was enough for anybody. 

In Russia, probably, a rather inefficient and unbalanced 
secret police keeps getting evidence of “ bourgeois mentality ” 
and all that that implies, and immediately isolating the person 
concerned. It may be months or years before a proper investi¬ 
gation can be carried out, and meantime the suspect must be 
prevented from spreading his poison (if he is spreading 
poison). The number of suspects is naturally enormous— 
people who don’t work hard enough and might be saboteurs, 
people who have been in contact with foreigners and might 
be tainted, people who are denounced by jealous neighbours, 
people who have been overheard making dubious remarks, 
and so on. It is essential to treat these people as guilty until 
they have been proved innocent, because their crime is not a 
single act in the past, but rather a continuous dangerous 
process which may still be going on. So the concentration 
camps and labour gangs fill up. The true loyal Communist 
will understand and sympathise even though he is himself 
accused. Probably a lot of those queer trials where people 
pleaded guilty with uncanny docility were perfectly genuine. 
The accused were convinced Marxists who saw that, as con¬ 
vinced Marxists, they must plead guilty for the sake of the 
state. They came into court not as individuals fighting for 
their lives but as part of the machinery of a socialist-com¬ 
munist state; and if they realised that they had been wrong 
or out of time with the official line of policy, they would be 
bound to confess it. I don’t know whether this is really pos¬ 
sible. It argues a degree of disinterested fanaticism which has 
not been common in the world lately. But on the whole I 
think it probably is possible. 

The point of all this discursive argumentation is this: you 
must not attack Communism and Russia for things like con¬ 
centration camps and the suppression of freedom. Those 
things are the logical consequences of the basic theory, so it 
is the basic theory you must examine and attack. You must 
decide whether or not man is a savage without rights until 
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he becomes grouped into a society. You must judge whether 
the true end of society is a classless community where wants 
are equally fulfilled and no man exploits other men for his 
private profit. Then you must discover whether the best 
method of achieving this is for the society to be directed by 
its best men—i.e. those most clearly and intelligently conscious 
of the target (in practice the leaders of the Communist Party). 
Then you must see whether you agree that any enmity or 
opposition to these best men is automatically treachery to the 
society as a whole. And if you do agree so far, you must 
admit that these traitors and opponents must be coerced or 
suppressed. 

And now good night, my love. I have just been to the 
Aragwi, the smartest night-club in town, and I am still a little 
unnerved by the Circassian dancing there. There was a man 
who did that dance where you squat down and kick out your 
legs, but he added the refinement of a sharp dagger, poised 
point upwards between the floor and his private parts, and 
on it he spun round in the most blood-curdling manner. He 
had other daggers between his teeth which he occasionally 
flung round the room with a jerk of his head. The night-club 
was like a small deep empty marble swimming bath, and the 
clientele was largely Red Army officers with their rather 
shabby girl-friends. The only thing that made it amusing 
was that a loud, spectacular scene was always in progress 
between some customer or other and the management. One 
drunken soldier claimed to be a Georgian and he made the 
band play Georgian music and then occupied the floor for 
twenty minutes with a dreary and incomprehensible folk 
dance. He finally had to be carried off by four waiters. By that 
time another soldier was throwing glasses at the dancer or at 
anyone else who irritated him. Another client insisted on 
paying in German marks, of which he apparently had 
millions, and the police had to be sent for. Finally, a group of 
officers began objecting to having foreigners in the place, so 
we tactfully left. 





LETTER FROM J. N. TO A. C. 


LONGRIDGE PLANTATION, 

LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY April 23 

Since I last wrote I have made quick trips to Denver (Colorado) 
and Chicago (Illinois). 

Denver was a lusty, middle-west town in the Buffalo-Bill 
belt. In Palm Beach I met, for two minutes, a huge, genial 
fellow called Mr Betcher, who was wearing silk beach 
pyjamas and urged me to go to Denver and, while there, to 
put up at the Brown Palace Hotel. I telegrammed ahead and 
was much relieved when I arrived to find they had a room 
for me. It was a nice room, but just as I was unpacking the 
reception manager telephoned up to say that there had been 
a mistake and they were sending the 41 bell-captain ” (head 
bell boy) up to collect my bags. My heart sank. It was very 
cold and I didn't look forward to tramping the windy, blaring 
streets of Denver looking for another room. But, judge my 
surprise, I was transferred with many speeches of welcome 
to die “ Presidential Suite ” .. by the express wishes of Mr 

Betcher who owns the hotel "I It was on the top floor with 
windows looking down upon all sides of the city and 
away to the Rocky Mountains. There was a large drawing¬ 
room, hall, bedroom and bathroom. The rich furnishings 
included a grand piano. I felt very lonely and wasteful. And 
I felt worse, if anything, when the maid came in with an 
armful of clean bath towels and told me, “ Last two to have 
the Presidential Suite was General Eisenhower and Ginger 
Rogers.” (I trusted not together.) Indeed, I felt the whole 
set-up was such a waste that I went down to the restaurant 
and plucked a gay party from a table and invited them up for 
drinks. This was a great success until a young lawyer among 
them began reading me a lecture on the stupidity, intolerance 
and old-fashionedness of the British with a special emphasis 
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on our appalling behaviour in Palestine. The others joyfully 
echoed his sentiments. Then, around two in the morning, 
someone had the brilliant idea of going home. . . . But can 
you imagine anyone in England taking so much trouble for 
a person they met for two minutes? They might say they 
would write and arrange something but it is doubtful whether 
they would keep their promise. The Americans can teach us a 
great deal about that attractive quality of thoughtfulness. 

Chicago was just what you would imagine—huge, tall, 
noisy. It has an impressive modern lake-frontage. Lake 
Superior is so wide and grey that it could be mistaken for the 
sea. 

There was a nation-wide telephone strike going on, and 
chilled pickets were stamping to keep warm outside a high, 
white building in one of the main thoroughfares—probably 
the telephone exchange. 

I enjoyed two things about Chicago. One was the art gallery, 
which has one of the best collections of post-impressionists I 
have ever seen—probably the best. And the other was my 
stay with the David Howes in a pretty Chicago suburb called 
Lake Forest. Nancy and David are in their late twenties and 
both teach at the Lake Forest Academy and live with their 
whole family in a happy atmosphere of housework, homework, 
books and gramophone records. They took much time and 
trouble showing me Chicago. Being sensible, well-informed 
people, they were distressed to have to admit how much mis¬ 
informed anti-British feeling there was in Chicago—what a 
tremendous influence the notorious Mr McCormick has had 
on the large slices of the population of Illinois who reads his 
newspaper. 

I hadn’t much time left and found myself with the choice 
of visiting New England or Kentucky. I decided the second 
would prove more interesting and came here by plane and 
Greyhound bus from Chicago. 

This part of Kentucky—the Blue Grass country—has a 
landscape like a perfect England—a Richard Wilson England. 
They tell me the grass is blue at certain times in the year, but 
I’ve come at the wrong time of the year to see the grass blue. 
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But I do not mind, for I like green grass and the grass here 
is gloriously green. The rich pastoral landscape is patterned 
with meadows which are divided by brilliant white paling 
fences and enclose the statuesque aristocratic racehorses and 
their pedigree but still clumsy foals. Where the meadows 
rise slightly you see placed here and there on the smooth brows 
of these—not quite high enough to be called " hills ”—huge 
whitewashed bams with green roofs, where the horses spend 
their nervous nights, watched over by coloured grooms. And 
spaced as carefully as the bams are the stately white- 
colonnaded homes of the people who breed and own and talk 
of nothing but racehorses. 

And, thanks to an introduction from the Wertenbakers in 
San Antonio, I am staying in just such a stately home and 
enjoying myself very much indeed. I would be enjoying 
myself even more if I hadn’t got ’flu—and trying to avoid 
going to bed. It is a home of many large comfortable family 
rooms occupied by Katherine Maxwell and her hospitable 
spiritualist mother, Trudie. They do not have a servant and 
eat in the kitchen, and otherwise behave unaffectedly, which 
one would not suspect from their talk once they are dressed 
up and out in the car, “ visitin’ ”. 

Katherine showed me the graves and statues of all the 
famous racehorses of Kentucky, she recited me the family 
tree and gossip of every owner of every house as if it really 
mattered, and she drove me (with this ghastly attack of ’flu) 
to a great white bam where I leant over a stall and was asked 
to marvel at the most famous racehorse of all—Man o’ War— 
being shown off by a grinning negro. Man o’ War also seemed 
to have ’flu so we were momentarily reconciled to each 
other. 

This is the last outpost of snobbism. The Kentucky ladies 
embrace me into their circle because I am from England and 
therefore, they assume, of their own kind. Even the jarring 
note of the Labour Government hasn’t persuaded them against 
their widely-held belief that all English people drink double 
whiskys all day long, say “ What ho! ” and talk of nothing 
except people being “ out of the top drawer ” 
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They all tend to ask me if I found Princess Elizabeth in 
good health before she left for South Africa and I for America, 
and what do I think of Prince Philip of Greece. (They see so 
few English people that they perhaps naturally assume the 
ones they do see are highly placed and therefore always in 
and out of Buckingham Palace.) 

I imagine that racehorse breeding is a doomed occupation, 
for it is a rich man's sport, and there will surely not be any 
room in the coming design for such things. It will fade away 
with port drinking, model dresses, lace making, good scent, 
and the other luxury trades, won’t it? 

But meanwhile I was taken to the luxurious Keenland Race¬ 
course where we ate in the club—a windowed room overlook¬ 
ing the race track—took our places outside in the sun after¬ 
wards, and watched races run on the lush green track beyond 
the flower beds—all very tidy and brilliant. And there were a 
large number of twittering and amusing Kentucky ladies in 
hats, and one of them, smiling delightedly over her mint 
julep, remarked in her rich Southern accents, speaking what 
she thought very true words in jest: “ The trouble with folks 
nardays is that they just don’t have the breedin’. Don’t you- 
all agree with me—that horses are just the only creatures 
nardays have breedin’? ” 

But, after all, it’s all very well and nice while it lasts, and 
to condemn it all is kicking those endearing Kentucky 
aristocrats when they will so soon be down. 

Three hours or so out of the Blue Grass country you strike 
an extremely interesting patch of geography. It is in the same 
State but in another world. 

Up there in the “ Nob ” country where the hills undulate 
like crumpled faces with five days’ growth of beard—scrubby, 
quiet and seemingly deserted—the word “breeding” has no 
more subtle meaning than the multiplication of rabbits, 
chickens, sows—or folks I 

I went up into the “ Nob ” country with a woman doctor— 
the saintly, clever wife of the highly-thought-of Dr Hutchin¬ 
son, who is Rector of Berea University. The good roads gave 
out, the bad roads began. The bad roads became cart-tracks 
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and the cart-tracks ended. There in a lonely hollow we left 
the car. Hard by were two letterboxes nailed to stakes and 
rudely inscribed “ English ” and “ Dawes ”. We began pene¬ 
trating the loneliness of the Hillbilly country. This was the 
country of the wild, backward people who are said to speak 
Elizabethan English, interbreed so thoroughly that it is 
difficult to tell brother from uncle, and play the fiddle left- 
handed. This is where one is clearly shown that the legendary 
high standard of living in America isn’t so universally high. 
People tend to talk about America according to her best, and 
about Russia according to her worst. The Hillbillies are an 
example of America’s worst. But the Americans clamber out 
of the association by claiming that these “ hill folks ” are the 
descendants of the dregs of the deserters from the British 
Army during the War of Independence, and therefore one 
can expect nothing of them except a lot of specially mad 
songs and a lot of specially sordid jokes—the basic ingredients 
of which are “ privies ” and incest. 

The doctor couldn’t remember exactly where the Dawes 
place was—each hill looks as scrubby and deserted as the last. 
We walked and walked and walked. Then suddenly we saw, 
a hundred yards ahead, a wooden structure toppling in a 
clearing, unconfidently surrounded by a broken wooden 
paling and shaded by three sickly larch trees. The place was 
the same weathered wood colour as the hills and from even 
a short distance was difficult to distinguish. This was the 
Dawes place, and as we drew near it we could make out 
several children collected round the place where a front gate 
would have been—if there had been a front gate. 

The children were pallid, filthy and listlessly rolling about 
in the dirt teasing a dog with a bad skin disease. When they 
saw us the children froze and stared. The doctor stopped and 
carried on the following shouted conversation from a respect¬ 
able distance: 

“ Pm the doctor from Berea. Maw home? ” 

Silence. 

“ Where’s your Maw? I’m the doctor—brought you some¬ 
thing.” 
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Another silence. Then a lanky girl with her head on one 
side volunteered: “Maw’ll be up on the baccy patch with Eli.” 

“Best go and tell your Maw—doctor’s come with some¬ 
thing good to take for the least ones.” She held up a big tin 
of vitamin food. 

The girl hesitated, then loped off up the hill which rose 
behind the house and disappeared. We stayed where we were. 
The doctor tried unsuccessfully to start a calling conversation 
with the other children, but they remained quite silent— 
staring at us. Dr Hutchinson said: “Suffering from malnutri¬ 
tion—-don’t get nearly enough to eat—makes them listless.” 

The girl came down the hill, followed by a woman like a 
witch. She was wearing a long brown alpaca dress in rags 
and had a rag tied round her head. She came down to the 
shack—not hurrying at all—breast-feeding a very large child. 
She grinned and called hospitably: 

“ Want ter come inside the house? ” (There seemed nothing 
very Elizabethan about that.) We followed her. “Where’s 
your kitchen, Mrs Dawes? ” 

“ Fell down,” explained Mrs Dawes simply. “ Considerin’ 
makin’ a privy out the pieces—but don’t none of us ever git 
around t’ it.” 

The Dawes place was just one small, unevenly boarded room 
with no windows and two propped-up doors. It was furnished 
simply with three double beds, which were shared by Mr 
and Mrs Dawes and ten of their eighteen children. On the 
wall hung a pair of rusty scissors, a fiddle, and an illuminated 
motto dangling askew from a nail: “ If God Is With Us— 
Who Can Be Against Us? ” 

The doctor gave Mrs Dawes the vitamin food with careful 
simple instructions on how to use it. Mrs Dawes said all her 
children were well enough except for the “least one”, and 
there was something wrong about his private parts which she 
insisted Dr Hutchinson should examine. The child began 
howling. Mrs Dawes put it back on her breast. “Gits that 
hungry—never satisfied.” 

“ Ought to be puttin’ him on solid food, Mrs Dawes. He’s 
gone two. That’s old to be breast-feeding him.” 
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“Cheaper,” said Mrs Dawes, simply. 

“Bring him down to the clinic and I’ll give you food for 
him and also fix up that other little thing. And another 
thing, Mrs Dawes. You want to go on like this having 
children?” 

Mrs Dawes grinned. “Too many, haven’t I? ’Bout time I 
stopped. Think maybe I’ve another coming now.” 

“ When you bring the least one down, I’ll fix you up the 
same time. How about that? ” 

“I’ll come.” 

“ When’ll you come? ” 

“Don’t know when. Sometime. Not long. Daughter’s 
cleaning down at Berea. Maybe like to git ter see her same 
time. And maybe I’ll git ter see John. I’ll come.” 

“ Heard from John then? ” 

“Yer. He writ. Got the preacher ter work it out fer us. 
Says he’s gifting an eddication down at Berea. Paw’s proper 
mad, though. When he gits too much corn liquor inside’ve 
him he says if’n John comes home he’ll maybe shoot him_” 

At that moment we all observed Mr Dawes roving danger¬ 
ously down the hill with a shotgun in his hand—sensing 
strangers. “Paw’s got his gun. Best go—least’n you can 
run quicker’n buckshot,” urged Mrs Dawes genially. 

We left by the other door, and I was ridiculously relieved 
to be safely over the brow of the hill. 

Not far away from the Dawes place—but still a long way 
from the Blue Grass country and the Kentucky ladies—lies 
Berea University. And Berea University is where John Dawes 
is getting his education. All there is of Berea, snuggled in 
the folds of the “ Nob ” country, is its graceful new university 
buildings grouped with remarkable dignity among the trees 
and lawns of its campus and a tiny town run for and by the 
university students. 

Berea is the university primarily for the Hill folk, but the 
qualifications for becoming a student are: that you should 
have absolutely no money at all, that you should have 
ambition, and that you should be willing to work half a 
day every day for your board, lodging and education. You 
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can choose your work—more or less. To help the university 
be self-supporting you can work on the farm, or in the 
library, or serve in the restaurant, or work in the laundry or 
in the furniture workshops which make Berea furniture and 
handwoven materials famous all over America. 

Girls and boys come in ones and twos from Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Virginia—walking, or with a one-way ticket 
on a bus paid for with their only half-dollar. It is difficult 
to believe that the neatly dressed, healthy, interested, gay 
students one sees carrying their books to classes across the 
campus or showing visitors their rooms in the Berea hotel 
should have come from a home like the Dawes’—that John 
Dawes, with his mother's slow grin and his squalid back¬ 
ground, should be aiming, with every chance of success, at 
a further scholarship to Princeton University. 

Berea is a fine and dignified advertisement for America. 
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LETTER FROM A. C. TO J. N. 


MOSKVA HOTEL, MOSCOW April 24 

The date of the end of the conference has been provis¬ 
ionally fixed for to-morrow. I don’t see how they can do 
it if they take the agenda seriously, but that is what they 
have decided. Bidault is determined to go whatever happens 
—he has to attend some vital cabinet meeting or party 
congress in Paris—and the French delegation is already 
packing up on the ninth floor. Personally, I suspect Molotov 
is going to make a series of eleventh-hour concessions and 
annoy all the others by forcing them to prolong the conference. 

But anyhow, it is supposed to end to-morrow, and a last- 
day-of-term atmosphere is developing in the hotel already. 
Almost all the foreign journalists are planning exotic routes 
home. Tom Delmer wants to go by train to Sofia if he can’t 
go by car through Tiflis to Teheran. Giles Romilly intends to 
fly to Prague. Some of the British want to go by the French 
official train and some of the French want to go by the British 
train. One person has put in for permission to fly to 
Vladivostok. I have decided on a Leningrad-Helsingfors- 
Stockholm route by air—I think it will be cheaper and quicker. 

And since time is nearly up, I am going to spill you my 
conclusions. You must understand that these are theories and 
opinions, fairly transcendental stuff - , and there’s no need to 
take them too seriously if you have a better theory of your 
own. But it’s what I think. 

To start with, whether I like it or not—and I don’t think 
I do like it much—I believe Communism is going to win. I 
believe it has pretty nearly everything it needs. It has a 
doctrine, a tradition, an organisation, and a wonderful oppor¬ 
tunity. Above all, it has the power of striking a note which 
is apparently exactly m tune with this rather nasty age. It 
purveys an idea which can fire men’s minds, make blind 
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fanatics of them, send them out crusading and preaching, 
fill their whole lives to the brim. And I am not aware that 
there is any other such faith at work in the world to-day. I 
don’t know yet what plans the Catholic Church has. But it 
is centuries since it tried to enforce its claim to be a universal 
church, and I don’t believe it is making fervent converts on 
the same scale as Communism. There may be a rival to 
Communism there, but I don’t think so and nor does Com¬ 
munism. I suppose General Franco’s movement in Spain is 
a possible nucleus of a serious competitor to Communism—a 
Christian totalitarianism. But I don’t see it spreading—unless 
it really does take root in South America, which would be 
an historical development of the utmost fascination. 

On the whole, I am certain that Communism is the natural 
faith of this age, just as sixteen or seventeen centuries ago 
Christianity suddenly sprang on and engulfed the civilised 
world. An idea which generates faith is the motive power. 
Perhaps it is the strongest thing on earth. Christianity offered 
it then, 'and Communism offers it now. 

It doesn’t necessarily have to be a good idea. Nothing is 
easier than to hold an untenable theory. All through history 
ridiculous ideas have been preferred to logical and reasonable 
ones. You will never be able to damage Communism by 
demonstrating (if you can demonstrate it) that it rests on an 
absurd theoretical basis. 

It doesn’t necessarily have to remain the same idea. Faiths 
like these insist rigorously on orthodoxy, but in fact they 
develop out of all knowledge. Could one possibly deduce the 
glittering medieval papacy from Christ’s teachings? Yet 
Christianity hadn’t lost its strength, it had gained over¬ 
whelmingly. And it still claimed complete orthodoxy. (Try 
and get hold of and re-read the story of the Grand Inquisitor 
in Dostoievsky’s Brothers Karamazov —you remember: 
the Spanish Inquisition chief who finds that he has Jesus 
Christ in his hands, and decides that for the sake of the 
Church Jesus Christ must be quietly done away with.) 

So you can’t harm Communism by saying that it is not 
being true to itself. It simply is itself. There is nothing but 
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pragmatism and faith to prove that the present Catholic 
Church—in the form in which it has survived a thousand 
heresies—is in fact the true form of Christianity. At some 
point centuries ago the truth may have been suppressed as a 
heresy, and a heresy may have been enthroned as the truth. 
And there have certainly been moments in history when, as 
far as an outside observer can see, there was barely a drop 
of real primitive Christianity in the behaviour of the Catholic 
Church. Yet it remained enormously strong, because it 
retained the power of inspiring devotion, faith, emotion, call 
it what you will. (No Catholic, of course, could admit any of 
this argument, and no Communist could admit it as applied 
to Communism. But I am necessarily talking about the views 
of outside observers. If you are inside, you don’t have views. 
You know that your Church—or your party—is always right 
and the question of analysing or criticising it doesn’t 
arise.) 

So I do believe that Communism has the thing which can 
give it victory in the world. It is the catch-phrase and the 
theory which has coincided with the changing mode of 
thought of mankind, and caught fire. Dollars might be able 
to block its progress for some time. Atomic bombs could only 
quench it if they went to the point of either killing all man¬ 
kind or if they were followed up by some other acceptable 
faith. Otherwise you would, I believe, get a “ people’s war ” 
everywhere. No faith is more emotionally attractive to man¬ 
kind than one which involves overthrowing tyrants. 

If Communism does win—spreads in concentric circles as 
it is doing now, gradually absorbs Europe and Asia, and 
finally conquers or seduces the last bastions, which will pre¬ 
sumably be Britain and America—what will happen? 

I believe mankind is going into another dark age. Every¬ 
thing indicates that the Renaissance Age is declining fast 
towards its fall. That tremendous flowering of thought, music, 
painting, literature, poetry and true civilisation is now worn 
out and withered. Has anybody this century written as good a 
book or composed as good a symphony or painted as good a 
picture as the best of the last century or the century before? 
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Has anybody this century really done any good at all? The 
arts are fooling around with dissonance and incomprehen¬ 
sibility and experimentation and comforting themselves that 
they are years ahead of their time. But I don’t believe they 
are anywhere at all. No great art has ever been completely 
unpopular in its own age. 

I think I feel as an educated Roman, steeped in the accumu¬ 
lation of Hellenic culture, must have felt at the moment of 
the conversion of the Emperor Constantine to Christianity. 
Or perhaps like a Mexican felt at the moment of the triumph 
of Cortes. The old, polished, reasonable, understandable, 
logical civilisation was perishing or being swept away. Some¬ 
thing new, dynamic, fervent, unattractive, and apparently 
grossly inferior was coming in. The new thing claimed to be 
true, inevitable, desirable and applicable to all mankind. But 
the Roman or the Mexican saw only a darkness of narrow, 
rigid orthodoxy ahead. After the Emperor Constantine forced 
Christianity on Europe in 313 a.d. (?) the world died for 
centuries. Hellenic culture was lost and, as the educated 
Roman foresaw, no thought or art could flourish in the 
stultifying atmosphere of a mental and spiritual totali¬ 
tarianism. He foresaw the darkness, but he could not trace 
the future. He could not tell what was at the end of the 
tunnel, or even if there was an end. He could not possibly 
forecast the wonderful blossoming which did happen when 
the 'Renaissance broke through. He probably felt that all 
possible avenues of art and literature had already been 
explored, and he could not conceive of new ones. It is impos¬ 
sible to tell, but it would be absolutely fascinating to know, 
what the educated Roman would have made of a Mozart 
symphony. 

To-day there is plenty of evidence that human thought is 
turning back to the medieval mould. Absurd ideas can be 
enthusiastically embraced and held. Mankind is tired of 
thinking for itself and wants to be told what to think. Ideas 
are running out. Great men are growing rarer and rarer. We 
look backwards for our great art, we revive styles instead of 
creating new ones. Thought is being steered into narrower 
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channels. Humanism—the theory that the proper study of 
mankind is man—is dying. 

So I think that Communism will win and that its triumph 
will usher in a new Dark Age—just as the triumph of 
Christianity did. You can’t say that Communism is putting 
the clock back to last night, but I think it is putting it on to 
to-night. History moves very fast now, and it may be only a 
short night. What to-morrow will be like, of course, I cannot 
conceive. But I don’t think that the dawn will necessarily 
mean the collapse or extinction of Communism. The 
Renaissance didn’t mean the collapse or extinction of 
Christianity—in fact quite the contrary: the Church became 
the fostermother of art and learning. Something will brew 
up. The brain of mankind, which works by the continual 
flow of fresh ideas, will gain strength by lying fallow for a 
few centuries. Perhaps the Communists, who practically 
worship history, are partly right in their forecasts. It will 
take a long time to establish true Communism, to root out all 
bourgeois thinking and organise the final classless society. 
Perhaps when that happens—if it happens—the soil will 
become fertile again. The Communist classless society, which 
will no longer have to be so rigid and doctrinaire in its enforce¬ 
ment of ideas, will be a favourable climate for artistic crops. 
The human brain, structurally, was capable of produc¬ 
ing Mozart’s music for centuries before it did produce it. 
Who can tell what untapped potentialities are still latent 
there? 

And now the really difficult personal question arises. 
What ought one to do about it? If one believes that Com¬ 
munism is undesirable but inevitable, how should one 
behave? 

If you are a fervent believer in Christianity—or indeed in 
any religion involving God—you are bound to believe that 
Communism is evil, for it preaches atheism. If your upbring¬ 
ing has been Christian, your education classical, and your 
political atmosphere liberal-democratic, you are bound to find 
Communism ethically and aesthetically unpleasant. Its 
methods appear unprincipled and deceitful, many of its 
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habits unkind and unfair, and many of its theories by no 
means watertight. Its triumph will mean the inevitable dis¬ 
appearance of a great many things which, in the past, have 
been regarded as valuable and beautiful and important. But 
(assuming for a moment that I am right) it is inevitably going 
to take over the earth. 

It is really rather difficult to label as “ bad ” a world-size 
event which is going to take place anyway. But if you do 
label it as bad, are you then obliged to engage in an inevitably 
losing battle against it? All you will do is to make its ultimate 
victory slower and more difficult and more painful. And thus 
you will be delaying the dawn, the new Renaissance. 

There does seem to me a case for a policy of deliberate 
defeatism. The only conditions are that you must be abso¬ 
lutely convinced that Communism’s victory is inevitable: 
and that you do not yourself fervently hold principles which 
demand that you fight for them. 

You will have to fight if you believe in something which 
tells you “ you must combat evil and this is evil ”. You may 
believe that for the sake of your immortal soul you must 
fight it. Or you may hate it, but justify yourself in doing 
nothing by believing that anyway evil cannot in the end 
prevail or—to put it another way—that Communism’s victory 
will be only temporary and the new Renaissance will come. 

In fact I suspect the Communists are beginning to see that 
this spiritual factor—the religious opposition to atheism— 
may prove a bigger obstacle to their swift victory than the 
economic opposition to Marxism. They are certain that 
religion is dying, but it clearly is not yet dead. And that, 
perhaps, is the main reason why the Orthodox Church is 
precariously tolerated in Russia now, and why the Communist 
leaders in France and Italy are being so honey-tongued and 
mild. 

America is trying to block Communism with barricades of 
dollars. She argues that Communism breeds on economic 
misery, and that by relieving starvation and want in Europe 
Moscow can be kept at bay. But I feel there are flaws in the 
argument. History shows that an improvement in the standard^ 
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of living doesn’t satisfy the aspirations of the working 
classes, but rather whets their appetites for more. It is 
probably true that starving and miserable people are easily 
attracted by Communist propaganda: they would be attracted 
by anyone who said, “ You are miserable because those other 
people are exploiting you and taking what ought to be yours, 
and we can show you what to do about it.” But the attraction 
holds good even for people who are not starving. Everybody 
would like to be better off than they are, and Communism is 
now known throughout the world as a system designed 
ultimately to make you (at least, probably not you, but the 
vast majority of mankind) better off. Even if America starts 
feeding the whole of Europe free, gratis and for nothing, the 
Europeans will begin to say, “ Why should we be so poor and 
the Americans so rich that they can feed us as well as them¬ 
selves? It isn’t fair. This can’t be the right way to run the 
world.” 

At the other extreme, America could obviously win a war 
against Russia by a savage expenditure of atom bombs, 
radium dust and whatever else she has invented. But would 
that kill Communism? I think the seed is already too widely 
sown. All the billions of underdogs in the world would 
regard the American victory as a gigantic martyrdom—a 
colossal massacre of the innocents. It would probably warp 
America’s conscience into the bargain. And the entire world 
might be destroyed in the process. 

The only real hope that America has of beating Com¬ 
munism spiritually as well as physically, as far as I can see, 
is for her to produce some real philosophy to back Capitalism, 
some genuinely believable theory proving that Capitalism is 
for the good of all mankind. There may be people who really 
do believe that, but they haven’t yet offered it in a form 
likely to convince the average worker. Or have they ? Perhaps 
you may have come across something. But whatever it is it 
has got to be good. It has got to take account of this dawning 
sense of unfairness and frustration and consciousness of social 
rights in the lowest and poorest ranks of humanity. Com¬ 
munism is exploiting this obvious historical trend. Unless 
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Capitalism can turn back history, it must find something 
to out-exploit Communism. Otherwise it will lose. 

If Communism does win, will it work? And will it be a 
nice world to live in? 

I suppose it will work. Russia’s progress, despite all her 
inefficiencies and difficulties and purges and her war, is a 
guarantee of that. I don’t agree with those who thi nk it won’t 
work because it suppresses the incentives of competition. Man 
doesn’t compete for money alone. He competes for honour 
and power—and probably because there is a naturally com¬ 
petitive spirit in man. Britain has for centuries got away with 
giving titles—mere words—and decorations—mere bits of 
ribbon—as rewards, and people have competed frenziedly for 
them. Many of the greatest inventions have been achieved 
simply out of a love or instinct for inventing things. Some 
have been achieved consciously for the good of mankind. 
Few have been achieved solely through a desire to make a 
fortune. 

Power is a more serious thing. Most dictators are frugal in 
their habits and people say, “ At least so-and-so is an honest 
man—he isn’t making money out of his position.” But what 
he is making is power. Power for the sake of power is an 
immensely attractive thing to mankind. And Communism 
will give tremendous power to the Communist leaders. A lot 
of the success of Communism depends upon whether or not 
it is true that “power corrupts and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely It has, on the whole, shown itself historically to 
be true. Ultimately, men use power by abusing it. And if 
this happens on a big scale in a Communist world. Com¬ 
munism may have a short reign. 

The other serious influence for evil in a Communist world 
will be this stultifying effect of orthodoxy. If you dam the 
flow of fresh ideas you arrest the development of mankind (as 
was done in the last Dark Ages). This might tend to prolong 
the hold of Communism, for the world would be mentally 
dead, and the dead lie still. On the other hand, the dead rot. 
Rotting is a new form of activity, and it would be a non-Com- 
munist activity. So in the end it all depends on the climate 
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of Communism. It may be such as to preserve dead bodies. 
Or it may encourage quick putrefaction. 

I don’t personally think it will be a fruitful stage in the life 
of the world, whatever happens. It seems improbable that any 
great artistic or mental activity can take place, and without 
that I cannot regard the civilisation as having value. On the 
other hand, the Communists are quite happy about the art 
side of it. They think that their universally high standard 
of education will be able to distinguish any budding genius 
at an early age and the state will give him leisure and money 
and encouragement. This, to us, has the obvious disadvantage 
that the artist’s talents will have to be assessed and approved 
by some State commission before he can qualify for leisure, 
food and encouragement. And a State commission, especially 
a commission in the service of a rigid political theory, is 
probably not the best judge of art. According to our notions, 
the right to be idle is an essential ingredient of the creation of 
art. But the Communists firmly disagree. To them, a State 
commission, if not the best judge of art, is certainly the right 
judge of art. For public opinion is being moulded deliberately, 
and someone must decide what art the public must like. 
(Hitler went one better and showed his public the art that 
they must dislike [the exhibition of “ entartete Kunst ” at 
Munich.]) 

Well—I suppose this is my last letter. In a few days, God 
willing, we shall be together at home again, on the halfway 
line between these two vast comers of the earth. I don’t think 
I can produce any sage prophecy or momentous last words to 
end up with. Wien history is rounding a hairpin bend on 
two wheels no one can see very clearly. Even the crudest 
village philosophy no longer applies. You can’t say, " At any 
rate, human nature will not change”, because that is 
manifestly what it is doing: it is undergoing one of its vast 
periodic readjustments. With atomic bombs and worse in 
existence, you cannot even say for certain that mankind will 
survive. In the end you must make a personal judgement. 
If you believe in God you can believe that the gates of hell 
will not prevail against him. If you are logical or oriental 
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you cannot get much beyond a fatalistic “ what will be will 
be If you are an optimist you can dress up your fatalism 
in the Leibnitz formula, “ all is for the best in the best of all 
possible worlds ”, the operative word being possible, and 
possible meaning possible in the circumstances: in which 
case you might just as well write “ only possible world And 
many will take the attitude —apres moi le deluge, eat, drink 
and be merry, for tomorrow we die, gather ye rosebuds while 
ye may, and make the most of what we yet may spend before 
we too into the grave descend. 

I have one last word of advice for you to hand over to 
America before you leave. She won’t take it, but she might 
think of it as a solution. This is clearly a struggle between 
two halves of the world for mastery of the whole world. 
Russia knows exactly what she wants and where she is going 
—she has an exact programme. America doesn’t know—she 
makes a programme of not having a programme. So she must 
take Russia’s programme. She must adopt Communism at 
once and become the leader of it. With her genius for colossal 
enterprises she would make a huge success of it and com¬ 
pletely outshine Russia. Then she could do what she liked 
with the world—and with Communism. After all, choking it 
with cream is at least one way of killing a cat. 
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LETTER FROM J. N. TO A. C. 


EN ROUTE FOR BRITAIN BY AIR April 25 

We’ve just completed the so-familiar flying drill: our B.O.A.C. 
Constellation addressed the runway at LaGuardia Airfield, 
New York, braced itself for the signal from the control 
tower, and set off along the concrete strip roaring fiercely. 
Magnificently it disengaged itself from the soil of the United 
States of America, circled—saluting the New World—and set 
course for the Old World. 

I hope we will be meeting in London and that this letter 
will therefore remain unposted, but I am writing it all the 
same because writing a letter to you is proving a splendid 
way of sorting one’s untidy thoughts—making separate little 
piles of evidence, from which, perhaps, I shall be able to 
construct an acceptable theory or two. 

And still the question: “ What is America? ” 

One thing is certain—that there can be few Americans who 
know the answer, for I reckon that an American needs to,be 
vouchsafed at least six months and a large income in order 
to acquire a good working knowledge of his own remarkable 
country. But, naturally, most Americans think of their own 
home town as America. 

One can argue that America is like the claims made for 
the Grand Canyon—so vast and vastly different that it has 
snow at the top and is tropical below—too vast, indeed, to 
generalise about, yet all in one piece. 

One could claim that America is all one piece—that the 
fundamentals are uniform . . . the comer drug-stores where 
you can meet your friends, make a telephone call, and can 
buy anything from a pineapple sundae to a bathing cap or a 
toothbrush—anything, in fact, except drugs which you buy 
in a chemist’s: the porch, which very few American houses 
are without and which is an integral part of the American 
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national life: the hedgeless lawns that run down to the road 
and give the neat suburbs a friendly look: the neat white 
clapboard houses: the filling stations—monuments to the 
“ nation-wide worship of the automobile ”: and the look of 
every American town I saw (excluding some of the slummy 
streets of Chicago and excluding the various Spanish build¬ 
ings such as one sees in San Antonio and on the coast of 
California)—as if they were put there overnight, they were not 
yet completed, and would soon be removed elsewhere if they 
had not blown away first. Yet, as in the Grand Canyon (or 
what is claimed about the Grand Canyon) despite its one- 
pieceness, America has fantastic geographical differences and 
great differences in personality. 

The honour paid the juke box, the washing machine, the 
ice-box, is woven inextricably into the life of all American 
towns from Bleton (Idaho) to Miami (Florida). An American 
would be just as at home in Phoenix (Arizona) as in Nash¬ 
ville (Tennessee). Yet the characters of both places are very 
different. 

(A situation board is being circulated among the passengers 
giving our height as 19,000 feet. My Old World fountain- 
pen has burst, so has the Old World mechanism of the baby 
in the next seat! And oxygen is being pumped secretly into 
the compartment—our speed is 200 miles an hour, our tail 
wind is something or other, and our estimated time of arrival 
in Gander, Newfoundland, is 7.30 local time.) 

And I ask myself: “ Who, then, is the average American? ” 

Is he that ponderous Senator who is against the Marshall 
doctrine? Or that vigorous young Congressman who is for 
it? Is he that blustering newly-rich fellow I met in Dallas, 
Texas, the tough, kindly, young Mr Dawson who drove the 
Greyhound bus between Natchez (Miss.) and Baton Rouge 
(Louisiana), or the intellectual at Princeton University? 

I think I would offer as my idea of the typical young 
American a young man called Joe Hart, Junior. 

No doubt a loveable chip off the block of Joe Hart, Senior, 
he was minted twenty-seven years ago in New York State, 
moved later with his family to the Middle West, became 
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" general issue ” during the recent world war, and served in 
the European theatre of operations. 

We met in a wayside bus station during a ten-minute two- 
hourly " comfort pause ” somewhere in Texas. I was happily 
occupied in putting nickels into the inevitable “cherry, 
cherry, lemon ” machine and winning satisfactorily when he 
ambled up to me—tall, dark and handsomish—swigging coca- 
cola from a bottle. 

I was subjected to a friendly catechism—my name, my 
nationality, my destination, my home (how often when I said 
“ England ” it was assumed I meant “ New England ”!). Then 
he asked: “ What for do you wanna go back to Europe? ” 

I told him lamely: “ I don’t know—I live there and I like 
it, I suppose.” 

He shook his handsome head and a look of incredulity 
corrugated his honest, childlike face. Clearly he didn’t like it. 

“ Ma’am, I just done eighteen months over there in Paris, 
France—you can keep it all.” 

I suggested: "Perhaps it’s an acquired taste—like olives.” 

His face brightened intelligently: “Oh, you like olives, 
eh?” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ I like olives.” 

“ Then how about we get you some olives? ” And despite 
my protests he set off determinedly in search of olives. 

The bus station snack bar didn’t have any olives. He was 
told that half a mile down the road there was a general 
store—they might have olives. There was only five minutes 
left before the bus would start. Joe Hart ran all the way to 
the general store and all the way back—carrying triumphantly 
a large jar of olives. “ Just one jar left,” he panted. “ You 
can eat ’em all in the bus.” 

After the bus had started off again he buffered his way 
into the seat next to mine and while he complacently watched 
me desperately trying to do justice to the olives, he told me 
all about himself. And concluded: “Right now I’m on my 
way to join my uncle’s business in San Antonio. Straw hat 
business. Full of cute ideas—my uncle. Piling in the dough. 
Latest idea he wrote me was special line in Mexican straw hats 
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with two holes in the crown—for donkeys I ” He then gave me 
his opinion of European gastronomy: the steaks were too 
small, he had missed hamburgers, fruit pies, ice-cream sodas, 
milk, and his “ Chef’s Salad Bowl “ And how you get along 
over there without drug-stores—beats me I" 

(It beats me too, now, as a matter of fact.) 

I should have said his views on Europe were shared by 
most of his average countrymen. Europe is a jungle from 
which their forefathers escaped to better themselves and which 
they are periodically required to penetrate again in the causes 
of freedom and charity. 

Joe put it this way: “ You people over there—you always 
seem to have trouble—Frenchies, Krauts, Russkies and you, 
Limies—the whole darned lot of you—always in trouble. And 
I don’t mean just strikes. We got strikes over here—plenty 
of ’em to improve things litde by little—but over there you 
have strikes don’t improve things none and—just end up in 
wars. And then we have to come over and win them for 
somebody. Isn’t that so? ” 

I agreed it did seem to be so. 

“ Then when we’ve won the war we have to start lending 
money around the place and don’t never get it paid back. 
They seem to think over there it’s the natural thing to do. 
I don’t get the argument. We worked for that money—same 
as anyone else. We worked harder, too—you don’t get us 
taking two hours off for dinner every day like they do over 
there in France. You take a look at this country—how do 
you suppose we got money to give away? I’ll tell you why... 
He boxed the fist of his right hand fiercely into the palm of 
his left hand (his left hand had two fingers missing—lost at 
Mortain, France). “Because here in the United States we 
forget we are Poles, Russkies, Japs, Limies or Krauts, and all 
get along living together—and working. In this country you 
are American or nobody has time for you. You might go 
over there and tell them that—they wouldn't listen to me —” 

(The vulgar pink of setting sun is filling our white cylinder. 
The engines drone on....) 

Since Russia and America are now the two big and impor- 
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tant nations it is right that we should know more about them 
than they about us. But the ignorance on both sides is rather 
deplorable. It is true that the movies show America very 
accurately and thoroughly—its geography, its folklore and 
its domestic customs. But the movies have given one no idea 
of the size of the continent. They do not convey the troubled 
minds of the people who find it difficult to handle being 
American, they do not convey the extreme shortness of the 
roots of an enormous proportion of the people (it is horrify¬ 
ing to observe how many millions—literally millions of people 
live in trailers with no roots at all—tending towards a clean, 
well-ordered form of nomadism). ... 

It is probably less important that there are very few people 
in the United States who have the faintest idea what the British 
are really like or what really goes on in Britain. They do not 
have British films through which they could study us. One 
tends to forget that even this tremendous new British film 
cult in America is confined to a couple of cinemas in New 
York. British films, like French films in Britain, never get 
out into the country. Therefore we are generally believed to 
be still living a gentle, Jane Austen life among our Spode, 
Wedgwood and Davenport, all of us sitting correctly on our 
Chippendale chairs caring for nothing but how Princess 
Elizabeth spends her day—our male population depicted as 
moustache-twirling, monocled villains lashing native Indians 
with horsewhips. There is a large section of the American 
people (mostly grouped round the headquarters of the famous 
anti-British propagandist, McCormick, in Chicago) who really 
believe that Canada is oppressed by England, which steals from 
her all her natural resources, imposes on her terrible taxes, and 
forces on her the Divine Right of Kings, and they really 
believe that Canada is quite ready to do as America herself 
did, fight England for her freedom. Then, they believe, 
Canada would incorporate herself in the United States of 
America. I am pretty sure that there is not one student on 
the campus of the Middle Western University at Chicago 
who has ever understood the enlightened British invention 
of "Dominion Status”! 
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If one could bring oneself to think that it mattered what 
America thinks, thousands of us then would be alarmed at 
the prevalent rfxisconceptions about Britain. On any Grey¬ 
hound bus, on any train or park bench you can find someone 
to tell you that the British soldiers are no good, that the 
Normandy landings were accomplished entirely by Americans 
. . . etc., etc., etc. But personally I believe that as far as we 
are concerned it only matters what we think of ourselves— 
“ To thine own self be true ”. Some countries, notably France, 
are so busy trying to seem great that they are neglecting to be 
great. However . . . 

What is important to-day, it seems to me, is for us to under¬ 
stand the American people, and I don’t think they are difficult 
to understand. And once you begin to understand them—you 
are half-way towards liking them. 

And what is more important still, I suppose, is for America 
to understand Russia, and understand Communism—and to 
separate the two. 

(My ears are popping. We are losing height—bucking and 
rolling like a celluloid duck in a bath—coming down to land 
at Gander. The sign above the pilot’s door has flashed on, 
telling us to “ Fasten Seat Belts ”. . . . 

An east wind was howling across the bleak, windswept 
wooded acres of Newfoundland. And I was thankful we didn’t 
buy those ninety square miles of this godforsaken country 
from that Canadian in Paris. The warm lights of the airport 
buildings looked contrastingly friendly. Dinner in a hut 
canteen as big as a gymnasium. Other air travellers came 
and went in flurries in response to loudspeaker announce¬ 
ments giving arrivals and departures of aircraft—all pale¬ 
looking and blase-seeming. Tonight: dining on fried plaice 
in Newfoundland. To-morrow: dining where?—a transit 
camp in Naples? A cafe in Palestine? A restaurant beside 
the Aegean? A night-club in New Orleans? “ B.O.A.C. 
passengers for Shannon and London flight number so-and-so 
—your plane is now ready for take-off. . . .” We have taken 
aboard some extra passengers. Quickly we have risen among 
the stars, the engines roaring with encouraging steadiness. 
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The steward is advising us to get some sleep and is handing 
round blankets....) 

America to-day is like England in the Elizabethan period— 
on a wave-crest of discovery and experiment. One of the most 
noticeable and in some ways successful experiments is with 
the English language. I had a discussion with the English 
professor at the University of Texas at Dallas about the word 
“ ensnarl ” which I claimed did not exist. It was not included 
in the Oxford English Dictionary so I was right. It was 
included in Webster’s Dictionary so he was right. To “ ensnarl” 
oneself meaning to surround oneself with tangle, “the 
limousine was ensnarled in traffic ”, etc. One must admit it’s 
a very good word! There are an enormous number of words 
which are entirely different. A bill in America is “ check ”, 
“ cream ” is milk, they never use the word “ sponge bag ” and 
so when I lost mine on a train I was unable to make the Lost 
Property understand what I meant—“ gas ” instead of 
" petrol ”, " elevator ” instead of “ lift ”, “ limousine ” or 
“ automobile ” instead of “ car ”, “ car ” and not “ carriage ” 
. . and so on. 

And riding this huge wave of experiment in America are 
the cranks, the crooks and individualists. You can move into 
any town, buy a plot of land and put up a church made of 
chewing gum. You can start a factory for fish ice-creams, or 
for windscreen wipers for spectacles. You can arrive at any¬ 
one’s door and, with a plausible story, you can sell them 
anything. ... An American will try anything once. This is 
an important and refreshing aspect of American life—this 
tolerance of experiment. 

(The other passengers are putting out their individual lights. 
I'd better get some sleep. . . . 

I don’t seem to have slept at all. Surprisingly the darkness 
has dissolved and the white cylinder is filled with chocolate- 
box pinks, greys, and yellows of dawn. We seem to have 
raced the night. Somewhere, 19,000 feet above the dirty green 
Atlantic—among the bright stars—we have lost five hours. It 
is like taking the top off a parrot cage. The new day has 
arrived with a cup of tea brought round by one of those 
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admirable cockney stewards, and all the passengers have 
woken up merrily as if they have enjoyed a full night's 
sleep.) 

Oddly enough, this tolerance of experiment, this respect 
for the individualist in America, goes hand in claw with an 
almost morbid respectability—a strong puritanical streak. 
They are rigid and puritanical about the views they hold at 
the moment. It is sacrilegious at the present time in America 
to suggest that Communism has anything to recommend it. 
It is damned. It is the devil and anyone who speaks for it is an 
antichrist. 

They are puritanical about Capitalism. They worship their 
standard of living, which is achieved through dollars. They 
wait, as for the Messiah, for the coming of the complete 
Washing Machine. Their religion is orthodox. I expect if 
you put it to them that they needed a counter-philosophy to 
Communism they would offer their higher-standard-of-living, 
dollar philosophy. They would say but surely a higher 
standard of living for everyone is all that is needed? More 
than that, what could be needed? And at the same time they 
would know that they were fooling themselves. Already they 
are feeling a need for something more than a dictaphone 
which types as you speak and a broom with an automatic 
radio in the bristles. 

The result of this is a tremendous surge of religion—a 
repetition of the surge that launched Joseph Smith’s 
Mormonism. They are floundering about trying to satisfy 
some pinching spiritual need. 

If for the sake of discussion you could give an age to each 
nation one would put the French and Italians in their dotage, 
the British at retiring age, the Russians as clever children and 
the Americans as adolescents. As adolescents, the Americans 
are going through that painful stage which every adult 
remembers and has sympathy for—that stage when one wants 
to prove oneself; that stage when one is full of ambition, 
suddenly revolts against one’s parents and advisers and, feel¬ 
ing acutely that everything is clear and simple, seeks some¬ 
thing more, something older and more important than oneself. 
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This is the moment when a good education is a great help— 
when a knowledge of how it has been handled by bygone 
adolescents is helpful—when the marvellous endlessness of 
knowledge is comforting—when one is reassured that history 
does not stop with one but goes on and on, up and down hills 
and round corners—that there is something more important 
and profound than oneself. 

A standard of living should be the means towards more 
leisure. From my short experience of them, Americans are 
inclined to look at their watches, spring to their feet saying 
“Must go now—going out to-night to get drunk! ” Which, I 
contend, isn't a very enlightened way of spending free time. 
I suppose it's another symptom of adolescence—American 
men holding the adolescent theory that manliness is proved 
by a taste and ability for getting drunk. 

(We are swooping down into Shannon airport on a beautiful 
summer's morning. Below us the emerald green fields of 
Ireland look absurdly small after the American landscape, 
divided by rugged stone walls and dotted with tiny white¬ 
washed cottages . . . 

We ate a memorable egg-and-bacon breakfast in the low, 
white airport building. The restaurant was very, very gay in 
scarlet and white, with flowers on the table and the room 
brilliant with early morning sunshine. British passengers 
were making empty jokes about this being their last good 
meal. " Next stop, austerity! " as one man said. The waiters 
Were full of that dangerous Irish charm, and all seemed to be 
called Danny. A band of American passengers came in when 
we were drawing our breakfast to a happy close. They were 
complaining that they had left Gander before us and landed 
at Shannon half an hour later. They seemed rather put-out 
and peeved. We felt delightfully smug. We were told in an 
off-hand way by the stewards that the pilot had just men¬ 
tioned to him that we had beaten the Atlantic record by 
twenty-five minutes I 

To impress on us the independence of Southern Ireland, 
all the loudspeaker announcements were given first in Irish. 
There were no English newspapers for sale at the bookstall. 
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Now we are on our way again. The cylinder is sparkling 
with sunshine and the passengers are very lively. . . .) 

I wonder what sort of reaction one would get if one sug¬ 
gested publicly that America is one of the few countries ripe 
for Communism to-day—that Communism might suit them 
very well ? The advantages of it may never have occurred to 
them. They would, as you said, get their orders from the 
State instead of from the advertisements. It would appeal to 
their tradition of work. It would fulfil their need for a religion 
—something more important than themselves—a practical 
religion at that—based on a higher standard of living for 
all. 

But, of course, the American national character does seem 
to cause them to be intolerant in rather forced panic-stricken 
bursts and then to calm down quickly. I should say that, 
except perhaps when their strong Puritan streak is antagon¬ 
ised, Americans are naturally, delightfully, genuinely liberal 
and tolerant, so if, as you suggest, Communism for the first 
hundred years or so will need complete intolerance, then 
perhaps they couldn’t sustain it. Yet so many of them sustain 
their intolerance of colour. . . . But I’m ensnarling myself, 
aren’t I? 

Now, as the Atlantic becomes greyer below us and England 
draws nearer I want to think the best of America—I want to 
remember the truly great qualities of exuberance and kindli¬ 
ness of the American people—of which there is too little of 
both in the Old World. I am inclined to pass over lightly the 
childlike importance they attach to statistics and their 
inferiority complex, which causes them to say at last: “ Now 
let’s talk about you—tell me, what do you think of us? ” I 
want to believe that all this indicates the youth of the nation 
and that they will grow out of it—the more responsibility 
they accept the more adult they will become and the less 
need they will feel to assert themselves artificially. Damn itl 
—I do believe itl I really do believe that as an adult nation 
they will be efficient and kind, and nothing but our own 
understandable wish to remain a top nation should prevent 
our enjoying their inevitable authority—however brief their 
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authority—however soon it is replaced by Communism 
dictated from Russia—however soon the sharpened sickle 
reaps the kindly stars. . . • 

(We are coming down to land at Heath Row.) 

Someone has just told me that the Conference broke up the 
day before yesterday, so perhaps we shall meet to-day in 
London. We seem to have written a great deal to each other 
in these past months. Perhaps we ought to put our letters 
together and make a book of them. Or not? 


THE END 
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